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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following errata occurred in our last; the reader will please to 
correct them. 
P. 462, l. 33, for no read not. 
463, 35, — principle — principal. 
468, 26 & 27 — potentially — potentiality. 

Since we undertook to give a condensed view of the Debates tn Con- 
gress, Mess. Gales & Seaton, of Washington, have promised to publish a 
History of Congtess, commencing with the last session; and also another 
series to commence at an earlier period. 

As our abridgment was made from the reports of these gentlemen, it 
seems but fair that we should desist from using what they now wish to 
convert, in a more permanent and profitable form, to their own use.— 
Their project deserves the most ample encouragement; and so far from 
interfering with‘it, we shall take an early opportunity of explaining the 
plan, and recommending the work more particularly to our patrons. 

* * Notice to Binders. With the numbers comprising our vol. 5, you 
will find 40 pp., entitled Proceedings of Congress, which are to be laid 
aside to · be bound separately at the end of the year with the continuation;. 
or they may be placed at the end of each. vol.; or at the end of vol. 6, as 
you may receive directions. 

We are sorry that the communication from our valuable correspondent 
R. H. L. was too late for this number. 

Gen. Dreansorn has published-a variety of depositions in support of 
his charge. Something similar, no doubt, will appear on the other side; 
and if we should not be disappointed in this expectation, we shall sum up 
the evidence in an account of the life of Gen. Putnam, which shall be pre- 
pared for the Port-Folio, as soon as we are presented with a view of the 
whole ground. 

“ An admirer of the Navy” has selectehd 2 glorious theme, but his pa- 
triotiam is more fervid than his poetry. He lauds our noble champions 
with all the enthusiasm of a birth-day Laureat, 

Like Neptune) Cæsar guards Virginian fleets, 
Fraught with Tobacco’s balmy sweets, 

Old Ocean trembles at Columbia’s power, 
And Boreas is afraid to roar. 

« A Swain” may talk of his flowery meads and his silver rivulets, but 
his mistress will continue to play tbe “reckless Sylvia.” She is one of 
those whom 


smoke, and dust, and noise, and crowds delight~ 

And to be press d to death transports her quite. 
What are the charms of placid streams, green fields and waving shades 
compared with the exhilarating scenes in Chesnut Street, where we 
drive, bow, pus, with love of pleasure smit, 

Talk, laugh, shoot-flying, and pronounce on wit. 
Simple “ Swain”! put money in thy purse and hie thee to the busy mart. 
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SS ee 
: von THE PORT FOLIO. l 
A letter to Major General Dearborn, repelling his unprovoked attaok on 
the character of the late Major General Putnam; and containing some 
anecdotes plating to the battle of Bunker-hill, not generally known. 

By Daniel Putnam, Esq.* 

Tur animadversions on the character af general Putnam, in the ac- 
‘count of the battle of Bunker's Hill, which we lately published, excited 
in us not less pain than surprise. We had no Hesitation in publishing the 
article, because the charge was made openly, and we thought that it 
should not be confined to the circle in which gen. Dearborn may “ fight 
his battles o’er again.“ This gentleman has held honourable appointments 
under the three administrations which have followed that of Mr. Adams, 
and although such a fact is not, in our estimation, the most unquestionable 
evidence of merit, yet there are among us many, with whom, a name thus ho- 
nouretl, will carry great weight. To the representation of gen. Dear- 
born we shall now oppose the severe, though just, remonstrance of colonel 
Putnam, a son of the deceased general. It will be said: that the former is 
a direct affirmation of circumstances alleged to be within the personal 
knowledge of the witness, and that the latter is only negative testimony. 
Be. it so; but ‘ the negation bath no taste of madnees The reputation of 
this brave soldier is so fenced and walled in the hearts of his countrymen, 
that they will not suffer the memory of an individual to balance the opi- 
nions of the rest of the world:—opinions which have been so long undis- 
turbed. In his knowledge of human nature no one surpassed gen. Wash- 
ington, and from what we should surmite of the character of the accuser on 
the present occasion, we do not think he would have quietly permitted Gen. 
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Putnam to enjoy the good opinion of the illustrious commander. Why was 
gen. Dearborn silent when all others spoke so goldenly of the courage— 
emphatically of the courage of Putnam? How did that veteran wade 
through the many perilous conjunctures of those days, and bequeath to 
his posterity a reputation, which, for nearly half a century, has been the 
pride of his country? And now, after fame has canonized his bones, will 
it be endured that the solitary and tardy testimony of general Dearborn 
should 
Beggar the estimation which we prized 
Reicher than sea and land?) ' 

Sin, — It was not until the 29th of April, that I saw a publica- 
tion, entitled, (An Account of the Battle of Bunker-hill; written 
for the Port Folio, at the request of the Editor, by H. Dearborn, 
Major General U. S. Army.” 

This production, as unworthy of the rank you bear, as it is void 
of truth in some of its most prominent parts, I have read with 
mingled emotions of indignation and contempt. 

What, Sir, could tempt you at this distant period to disturb the 
ashes of the dead, and thus, in the face of truth, to impose on the 
public such a miserable libel on the fair fame of a man who “ ex- 
hausted his bodily strength, and expended the vigour of a youth- 
ful constitution in the service of his country?” What, above all 
things, could induce you to assail the character of General Put- 
nam, in a point most of all others, perhaps, unassailable; and to 
impeach with cowardice, a man always fore most in danger? a man, 
of whom it was proverbially said, as well by British as Provincial 
officers, that in a service of great peril and hardship, from 1755 to 
1763, „ He dared to lead where any dared to follow?” 

It was from a full conviction of this truth in the public mind, 
and from a confidence in his experience, patriotism, and fidelity 
to his country, that “ General Putnam entered our army at the 
“ commencement of the revolutionary war with such an universal 
& popularity as can scarcely now be conceived, even by those who 
“then felt the whole force of it.“ But, however “ universal,” 
however “ extraordinary,” however “ unaccountable” may have 
been this c popularity” to a mind jaundiced by envy, and smarting 
under the sting of popular odium, even while loaded with Executive 
favor, it was not quite so “efhemeral,” nor did it so soon “ fade. 
away, as you would now fain make the public believe. On the 
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contrary, it was his lot, while in service, generally to have the 
post of danger and importance assigned him. 

When the British army left Boston, in the spring of 1776, he 
was ordered to New-York, for the defence of that city; Major 
General Lee, who had been sent there the January preceding, 
having gone on to South-Carolina. I am unwilling to swell this 
letter by introducing any thing not directly in point; but, since it 
can hardly be supposed that the “ extraordinary popularity” of 
General Putnam should have so entirely imposed on the discrimi- 

` nating mind of Wasuineron, after a daily and most familiar in- 
tercourse from July to March, as to have led him to commit the 
defence of that important post to the Coward of Bunker-Hill, I 
take the liberty of inserting the following 


„ Orders and Instructions for Major-General Putnam. 


«c As there are the best reasons to believe that the enemy’s fleet and 
army, which left Nantasket road last Wednesday evening, are bound to 
New-York, to endeavour to possess that important post, and, if possible, 
to secure the communication by Hudson’s river to Canada; it must be our 
care to prevent them from accomplishing their design. To that “end, 
I have detached Brigadier-General Heath, with the whole body of rifle- 
men, and five battalions of the Continental army, by way of Norwich in 
Connecticut, ta New York. These, by an express arrived yesterday. from 
general Heath, I have reason to believe are in New York. Six more 
battalions, under general Sullivan, march this morning by the same route, 
and will, I hope, arrive there in eight or ten days at the farthest. The rest 
of the army will immediately follow in divisions, leaving only a oonveni- 
ent space between each division, to prevent confusion and want of ac- 
commodation upon their march. i 

« You will, no doubt, make the best despatch in getting to New York. 
Upon your arrival there, you will assume the command, and immediately 
proceed in continuing to execute the plan, proposed by major-general 
Lee, for fortifying that city, and securing the passes of the Eagt and North 
rivers. If, upon consultation with the brigadier-generals and engineers, 
any alteration in that plan is thought necessary, you are at liberty to 
make it, cautiously avoiding to break in too much upon his main design, 
unless where it may be apparently necessary so to do, and that, by the ge- 
peral voice and opinion of the gentlemen above mentioned. | 

s You will meet the quarter-master-general, colonel Mifflin, and com- 
miseary-general, [colonel Trumbull] at New York. As these are both 
men of excellent talents in their different departments, you will do well 
to give them all the authority and assistance they require: and should a 
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council of war be necessary, it is my direction they assist at · it. 

“Your long service and experience, will, better than my particular di- 
rections at this distance, point out to you the works most praper to be first 
raised, and your perseverance, activity, and geal, will lead you (without 
my recommending it,) to exert every nerve to disappoint the enemy’s de- 
signs. 

% Devoutly praying that the Power which has hitherto sustained the 
American arms, may continue to bless them with the Divine protection, I 
bid you farewell. l 

Given at head-quarters, in Cambridge, this 29th March, 1776. 

` “ GEO. WASHINGTON.” 


The faithful execution of the duties here enjoined were ac- 
knowledged by the commander in chief after his arrival in New 
York, and his thanks were publicly expressed in general orders. 

Two days before the battle of Flat Bush, in consequence of the 
sickness of that excellent officer, major-general Greene, who had 
commanded on Long Island, general Putnam was ordered to the 
command of that post, and assisted in the arduous and complica- 
ted difficulties of that masterly retreat. 

In the memorable and distressing fight of the American army 
through New Jersey in 1776, general Putnam was always near— 
always the friend, the supporter, and confident of his beloved: 
chief; and the moment after reaching the western bank of the 
Delaware with the rear of the army, he was ordered to Philadel- 
phia, to fortify and defend that city, against a meditated attack; 
concerning which general Washington thus expresses himself in 
a letter to general Putnam, dated 23d December, 1776. “ If I 
had.not been well convinced before, of the enemy’s intention to 
possess themselves of Philadelphia, as soon as the frost should 
form ice streng enough to support them and their artillery across 
the Delaware, I have now obtained an intercepted letter, which 
places the matter beyond a doubt.“ 

On the evening preceding the surprise of the Hessians at 
Trenton and while the army was paradcd for that object, the wri- 

ter was dispatched by the commander in chief, with a confidential 
message to gencral Putnam, apprising him of the pending 
event, and requiring him to be in perfect readiness to move ata 
moment’s warning wherever directed; and immediately after the 
action of Princeton, he was ordered to pass the Delaware with 
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what force he had, to Croswix, and, soon after, to repair to Prince- 
ton, where he continued through the winter, within sixteen miles 
of the head - quarters of lord Cornwallis, and covering a large ex- 
tent of country with but a handful of men; and those almost en- 
tirely composed of New Jersey militia, who had but a short time 
previous, in despair at the aspect of public affairs, received writ- 
ten frrotections from the enemy, which they were now required 
by proclamation of Wasuincrox to give up, and subscribe alle- 
giance to the United Siates. It is a fact, that during one whele 
week of this time, general Putnam had no military force with him 
at Princeton, but a fine independent company from Baltimore, 
under captain Yates. 

In the spring of 1777, the important post of the Highlands on 
the Hudson, was committed to the defence of general Putnam; and 
though the loss of fort Montgomery was among the disasters of 
that campaign, yet a court of enquiry, upon mature deliberation, 
and with a full knowledge of the facts, reported * the loss to have 
been occastoned by want of men, and not by any fauit in the 
commander.” It evidently was not productive of any diminution ` 
of confidence in WasHineton; for the correspondence between 
him and general Putnam had been diffuse on the subject, in 
which it was expressly declared by the latter, “ that he would not 
hold himself responsible for the post committed to his care, with 
the small number of men left for its defence;” and when he had 
determined to erect another fortification for the defence of the 
river, he left it wholly to the judgment of general Putnam to fix 
the spet, who decided in favour of West Point; and, as his biog- 
rapher has remarked, “ It is no vulgar phrase to say, that to him 
belongs the glory of 8 chosen this rock of our military sal- 
vation.“ 

When the three armies, which had the preceding year acted 
separately, united at White Plains under Wasuincron, general 
Putnam was called to the command of the right wing. 

But why need instances be multiplied to show, that Ae, who 
now held the second rank in the American army, retained the con- 
fidence of Aim who in all points was deservedly acknowledged 
the first? I forbear to draw a comparison between his standing 
in the estimation of the American chief, and that of your’s in the 
War department, through a succession of secretaries, who direct- 
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ed the military operations of the late war. If a retrospect of facts 
and events, bring not a blush to your cheek, it must be that you 
are below shame. | 

It has been reserved for you, sir, after.a lapse of forty-three 
years, and when you probably supposed the grave had closed on 
all who would contradict your bold assertions, that you have thus, 
like an assassin in the dark, cowardly meditated this insiduous 


blow, against a character as much above your level, as your base 


calumny is beneath a gentleman and an officer. 

There yet lives one, who not only feels indignant at such un- 
merited abuse of his father’s name, but who has, also, a personal 
knowledge of most of the military concerns of general Putnam 
through the revolutionary war, having been the greater part of 
that time attached to his family, and in possession of his confi- 
dence. Regardless of consequences, he will not shun to declare 
the truth, though jt may bear hard on the licentious assertions of 
major-general Dearborn. 

You commence your work by saying that “ On the 16th June, 
1775, it was determined that a fortified fost should be established 
at or near Bunker's Hili.” This determination was made in a 
council of war at which general Putnam assisted; and (without 
asserting what cannot now be proved, that the proposition for oc- 
cupying that post originated with him)—he it was, who went on 
with the first detachment, and commenced the work—he was 
the principal agent or “ engineer,” who traced the lines of the re- 
doubt, and he continued most, if not all the night with the work- 
men: at any rate he was on the spot before sun-rise in the morn- 
ing, and “ taken his station,“ as you say, “ on the top of Bunker’s 
Hill, where the regiment of colonel Stark halted a few moments 
for the rear to come up Here, you roundly assert, he “ remain- 
“ ed during the whole action, with nearly as many men as had been 
“ engaged in the battle; notwithstanding which, no measures had 
ec been taken for reinforcing us, nor was there a shot fired to cover 
“ our retreat, nor any movement made to check the advance of the 
“enemy; but on the contrary, general Putnam rode off WITH A 
“NUMBER OF .SPADES AND PICK-AXES IN HIS 
“ HANDS, AND THE TROOPS THAT HAD REMAINED 
“ WITH HIM INACTIVE.” 
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When a man undertakes to deviate from truth, he should en- 
deavour to veil falsehood with at least some affearance of pro- 
bability. Was it, then, cowardice, or treachery, that kept gene- 
ral Putnam in this disgraceful situation during the battle? If the 
former, can it be conceived, that under the galling fire of a pur- 
suing enemy, he would thus encumber himself with such a load? 
“ A NUMBER of shades and pick-axes’’ would be no very con- 
venient appendage for a flying coward, who had to pass the same 
“ galling cross fire of the enemy,” which caused the dauntless 
captain Dearborn, but a few hours before to urge colonel Stark 
to quicken his march.” If treachery were the cause, is it not 
surprising, that he should have retained the confidence of his 
country and commander to the close of the war. 

My object, sir, is to elicit truth, and to correct misrepresenta- 
tion; and if in the course of this investigation it should be found, 
that general Putnam was not “ inactive during the whole of the 
action” at Bunker Hill, but that he participated in the danger as 
well as the glory of that day—I hope it will detract nothing from 
your courage, whatever it may do from your veracity. 

It would seem from your statement, that little was done in that 
action, but by the regiments of Stark and Reed;—that it was these 
alone which lined the “ rail.fence,”’ and repelled the repeated as- 
saults of British veterans. 

But where was the brave captain Knowlton, with a detachment 
under his command, who first took possession of the ground— 
who worked all night in raising the redoubt, and to whom as large 
a share of glory, as to any other force of equal number is justly 
due? The honourable judge Grosvenor, who was a wounded of- 
cer of that detachment - who entered the service one grade below 
you who left it at the peace of 1783, your senior in rank - and 
whose character as a citizen or an officer will never suffer in com- 
parison with your's shall be heard on this subject. 


“ Pomfret, April 30th,1818. 

“ My DEAR Sin, —-Ix conformity to your request, I now state what came 
under my observation at the battle of Banker Hill, at the commencement 
of the revolutionary war, and with as much precision as possible, at the 
distance of time that has intervened. 

“ Being under the command of general Putnam, part of our regiment, 
and a much larger number of Massachusett’s troops under colonel Pres- 
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cott, were orere to march on the evening of the 16th of June, 1775, to 
Breed’s Hill, where, under the immediate superintendance of general Put- 
pam, ground was broken and a redoubt formed. On the following day, 
the 17th, dispositions were made to deter the advance of the enémy, as 
there was reason to believe an immediate attack was intended. General 
Putham during the period was extrémély activé, and directed principally 
thé operations. AT were animated, and their general inspired confidence 
by his example. The British army, having made dispositions for landing 
at Morton’s Point, were covéréd by fhe fire of shot and shells from Copp’s 
Hill in Boston, which it had opened on our redoubt early in the morning, 
and continued the greatest part of the day. At this moment a detachment 
of four lieutenants (of which I was one) and one hundred and twenty men, 
selected the preceding day from general Putnam’s regiment * under cap- 
tain Knowlton, were, by the general order to take post at a rail-fence on 
the left of the breast-work, that ran north from the redoubt to the bottom 
of Breed’s Hill. This order was promptly execufed, and our detachment 
ih advancing to the post, took up one fall-fſence and placed it agaitist ano- 
ther, (ds a paftial cover) nearly parallel with the lit of the breast-work, 
and extended our left nearly tó Mystic river. Eath man was furnished 
with one pound of gun-powder and forty-eight balls. This ammunition 
was received, howevever, prior to marching to Breed’s Hill. 

In this position our detachment remained until a second division of Bri- 
tish troops landed, when they commenced a fire of their field-artillery of 
several rounds, and particularly against the rail-fence; then formed in co- 
lumps, advanced to the attack, displayed in line at about the distance of 
musket shot, and commenced firing. At this instant our whole line opened 
upon thé enemy, and 60 precise and fatal was our fire, that in the course 
of à short time they gave way and retired in disofder out of muskét shot; 
leaving before us niany killed and wounded. 

“There was but a short respite on the part oſ the British, as their lines 
were soon filled up, and led against us; when they were met as before, and 
forced back with great loss. 

On reinforcements joining the enemy, they made a direct advance on 
the redoubt, and being successful, which our brave Capt. Knowlton per- 
ceiving, ordered a retreat of his men, in which he was sustained by two com- 
panies under the command of Captains Clark and Chester. 

“ The loss in our detachment I presume was near! equal. Ofmy 
own immediate command of thirty men and one subaltern, there were 11 
killed and wounded; among the latter was myself, though not so severely 
as to prevent my retiring. 


_* The general officers from Connecticut, in the campaign of 1775, had 
dach a regiment, with lieutenant-colonels under them. 
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“ At the‘ rasi-fence’ Mere was NoT posted an; corps save our own un- 
der Knowlton, at the lime the fring commenced; nor did I hear. of any other 
being there tli long after the action. Other troops, it was said, were order- 

Of the officers on the ground, the most agtive within my obrervation 
were Gen. Putnam, Col. Prescott, and Capt. Knowlton; but no doubt there 
were many more equally brave and meritorious, who must naturally haye 
escaped the eye ofone attending to his own immediate command. 

Thus you have a brief statement of my knowledge of the action, with- 
out descending to minute particulars. To conclude, it is matter of sur- 
prize, even of astonishment to me, my dear sir, that I am called on to state 
my opinion of the character of your honored ſather, Gen. Putnam; who 
was ever. the first in public life, at. the post of honor, and danger; and who, 
in his, private conduct was excelled. by none. Lock hut t his servjces,in 
the French and Indian wars, from 1755. p 1763, and finally: at those of the 
revolntion, and yon yill need no propf to refyte the calumpy of common 
defamers. . 

“ With respect, I am, yours, truly, 
„ THOS: GROSVENOR. 
„ Colonel Daniel Putnam.“ 


Thijs. statement from a gentleman.of truth and honor, differs es - 
genſialiy in many points from that, made by you. It. contradicts 
your asgertign that there was po Held: artillery, used by the British 
Ar- It contradicts the assertion, which to military men would 
hardly need contradiction, that the ppsitign at, the “ railfence waa 
taken thy the direction of the committee af safqty.” It makes. void 
the;insiaustion phat Stark’s and ,Reed’s regiments, were the.oply 
Woops posted atthe.“ rail.fence;” and. it even makes it doubtful if 
they were there at all. That they were not, when the firing 

commenced, Col., Grosvenor states clearly, and.those who Jsnow 
sthe modest unassuming deportment of. this respectable man, and 
his cantious. character, will he sure that he sags.nothing , posi- 
tively, but what he knows fully and recollects, distincgly. It shops 
too, and that pretty clearly, that either Captain Dearborn with 
his “ full company” (consisting at that time of ninety. six) were 
very -fortunate in-escaping-the British fire, or that they were 
less exposed to it than Knowlton’s detachment, which had about 
one third oftheir number killed and wounded, while of Captain 
Dearborn’s only six were hurt. It shows, if you were on the 
ground, and had the knowledge of facts which you claim to have 
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that you have done injustice, not only to Gen. Putnam, but tothe 
companies of Clark and Chester, both of whom were known to suf- 
fer loss in covering the retreat from the “ rail- ſence.“ It shows, 
that orders were given, and dispositions for defence made, by 
other officers than Col. Stark and Capt. Dearborn. It shows, 
in fine, that nearly your whole statement of the transactions of 
that memorable day must have resulted either from ignorance or 
misrenresentation. 

Let nothing, which is here or elsewhere said be construed into 
a wish of the writer, to detract, in any way whatever, from the mer- 

its of the veteran Gen. Stark. He honours his name, his patriotism, 
and his important services to his country, in that war which gave 
it Freedom and Independence; and is thankful to that Bering who 
has given him a heart to rejoice in the honest fame of others, with- 
out coveting one jot or tittle of their merited applause. He hopes 
this aged and long devoted servant of the public may be permitted 
to descend to his grave in peace and honor; and that no ruthless 
hand may be found, after a rest of more than forty years, to drag 
before the tribunal of a succeeding generation, and to couple with 
infamy and dishonor, a NAux so long renowned for valour! 

I beg pardon, sir, for this digression—it was an apostrophe 
not tobe resisted, and I now proceed to lay before you further 
evidence on the subject—for I had scarce gone through the read- 
ing of your ridiculous tale, before a letter was put into my hand, by 
Charles H. Hall, Esq. from Col. John Trumbull, of New-York,— 
an officer of distinction in the revolutionary war, and now a cele- 
brated historical painter, employed in his profession by the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

As this letter affords some evidence of the “ station” of Gen. 
Putnam, during the action; and does not fully coincide with your 
account of the death of the immortal Warren, I shall by his per- 
mission, make use of it in this place. 
| “ New York, 30th March, 1818. 


„Dax Sn, 
« Mr. Hall has just shown me the Port- Folio of last month, containing 


an account of the battle of Bunker Hill, which appears to have been writ- 
ten for, the mere purpose of introducing a most unjustifiable attack upon 
the memory of your excellent father. 

“It is strange that men cannot be contented with their own honest share 
of fame, without attempting to detract from that of others: but, after the 
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attempts which have been made to diminish the immortal reputation of 
W asuinetTon, who shall be surprized or who repine at this enviable atten- 
dant on human greatness. 

“In all cases like this, perhaps, the most unquestionable testimony is 
that which is given by an enemy. 

“In the summer of 1786 I became acquainted in London, with Col. 
John Small, of the British army, who had served in America many years, 
and had known General Putnam intimately during the war of Canada from 
1756 to 1763. From him, I had the two following anecdotes respecting 
the battle of Bunker Hill;—I shall nearly repeat his words: Looking at 
the Picture which I had then almost cumpleted, he said: ‘I don’t like the 
situation in which you have placed my old friend Putnam; you have not 
done him justice. I wien you would alter that part of your Picture, and 
introduce a eircumstanse which actually happened, and which I can never 

forget. When the British troops advanced the second time to the attack of 
the redoubt, I, with the other officers, was in front of the line to encourage 
the men: we had advanced very near the works undisturbed, when an irregu- 
lar fire, like a feu-de-joie was poured in upon us; tt was cruelly fatal. The 
troops fell back, and when I looked to the right and left, I saw not one i- 
cer standing;—I glanced my eye to the enemy, and saw several young men 
levelling their pieces at me; I knew their excellence as marksmen, and con- 
sidered myself gone. At that moment my old friend Putnam rushed for- 
ward, and striking up the muzzles of their pieces with his sword, cried out, 
„For God's sake, my lads, don’t fire at that man—I love him as Ido my 
brother.” We were so near each other, that I heard his words distinctly. 
He was obeyed; I bowed, thanked him, and walked away unmolested.’ 

The other anecdote relates to the death of General Warren. 

«< At the moment when the troops succeeded in carrying the redoubt, 
and the Americans were in full retreat, Gen. Howe (who had been hurt by 
a spent ball which bruised his ancle,) was leaning on my arm. He called 
suddenly to me: “ Do you see that elegant young man who has just fallen? 
Do you know him?” I looked to the spot towards which he pointed Good 
God, Sir, I believe it is my friend Warren.” Leave me then instantly 
run— keep off the troops, save him if possible. I flew to the spot, My 
dear friend, I said to him, “ I hope you are not badly hurt:”—he looked 
up, seemed to recollect me, smiled and died! A musket-ball had passed 
through the upper part of his head.’ 

“Col. Small had the character of an honorable upright man, and could 
have no conceivable motive for deviating from truth in relating these cir- 
cumstances to me; I therefore believe them to be true. 

Nou remember, my dear Sir, the viper biting the file. The character 
of your father far courage, humanity, generosity, and integrity is too firmly 
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establighed, by the teatimony of those ho did know m, to be tarnished 
by thechreath of one whoconfesses thathe did not. 

« Accept, my dear Sir, this feeble tribute to your father’s memory, from 
one who, knew him, respected him, loved him-—and.who wishes health and 
prosperity to you and all the good man’s posterity. JOHN TRUMBULL. 

66 Daniel Puinem, Eq.” 


I shall make no comment on the first anecdote by Col. Small, 
except that the circumstances were related by General Putnam 
without any essential alteration, soon after the Battle; and that 
there was an interview of the parties: on the lines between Pros- 
peat.and Bunker- Hill, at- the request of Col. Small, not long after- 
wards. 

‘Respecting the death of Warren, there is a trifling disagree- 
ment. In the one case, we are to understand, that, after having 
expended your ammunition—during the height of conflict, and 
while the redoubt was still possessed by the Americans, you left 
your post, and deliberately traversed the field of slaughter, to rifle 
the dying and the dead of such portion of their . gill- cum of 
powder, as they had not been spared to use, when you saw War- 
ren dead. by a small locust tree! 

In the other case, it is asserted, (with something like the ap- 
pearance of truth indeed, ) that he fell at the moment the redoubt 
was gained by the British — that he was seen by Gen. Howe to fall, 
and was yet alive when spoken to by Col. Small, after the retreat 
of the Americans. i 

Both statements cannot be true. You, perhaps, better than I, 
know to which the truth belongs. 

You have undertaken, sir, to inform many Who. never saw Gen. 
Putnam, and some probably, who never before heard his name, of 
the public estimation in which he was held at the “ commencement 
of the.revolutionary war; and it is no trivial consolation to-the 
writer, after the unworthy means you have used to defame his 
character, that he is able to show from an authentic source, in 
what light he was viewed at the close of that war, by mim who 
had the best means of knowing, and, of all other men, the best 
talents for judging of the merits and services of officers under 
his command. 

Let the “Faruer or His Country” be heard for though 
dead, he yet speaketh, and his testimony will be respected when 
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the name anf character of the subject ef this address, shall be 
no longer remembered 


Head - Quarter, 2d June, 1783. 

“ Dean Sin, —Vour favor of the 20th of May, I received with much 
pleasure. For I can assure you, that, among the many worthy and meri- 
torious officers with whom I have had the happiness to be conneeted in ser- 
vice through the course of this war, and from whose cheerful assistance m 
the various and trying vicissitudes of a complicated: contest, the name of a 
Putnaw is not forgotten; nor will it be, bat with that stroke of time whick 
shall obliterate from my mind the remembrance of all those toils and fa- 
tigues through which we bave struggled, fer the preservation and establish- 
ment of the rights, liberties, and independence of our country. 

“ Your congratulations on the happy prospect of peace and independent 
security, with their attendant blessings to the United States, I receive with 
great satisfaction, amd beg you will accept a return of my gratulatiens to 
you, on this auspicious event—an evem, in which, great as it is in itself, 
and glorious as it will probably be in its consequences, you have a right to 
participate largely; from the distinguished part you hate contributed to- 
wards tls attainment. 

“ But, while I contemplate the greatness of the object for which we have 
contended, aud felicitate you on the happy issue of our toils and labours, 
which have terminated with such general satisfaction; I lament that you 
should feel the ubgratefal returns of a country* in whose service you have 
exhausted your bodily strength, and ex pehded the vigor of a youthful con- 
stitation. I wish, however, that your expectations of returning libérality 
may be verified. I have a hope they may; but should they not, your case 
will not be a singular one. Ingratitude has been experienced in all ages, 
and republics in particular have ever been famed for the exercise of that 
unnatural and sordid vice. 

« The secretary at war, who is now here, informs me that you have ever 
been considered as entitled to full pay since your absence from the ſield, f 
and that you will be considered in that light till the close of the war; at 
which period you will be equally entitled to the same emoluments of half 
pay or commutatiotſi as other officers of your rank. The same opinion is 
also given by the paymaster-general, who is now with the army, empower- 
ed by Mr. Morris for the settlement of all their accounts, and who will 
attend to your’s whenever you shall think proper to send on for that pur- 
pose; which it will probably be best for you to do in a short time. 


* Alluding to the public dissatisfaction in Connecticut, and the clamor 
about half pa pay and commutation. 
General Putnam had a pa cal stroke in the year 1780, (occasioned 


by long exposure to extreme cold weather,) which disabled him vem ser- 
vite ever aftor. 
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« I anticipate with pleasure the day, (and I trust not far off,) when I shall 
quit the busy scenes of military employment, and retire to the more tran- 
quil walks of domestic life. In that, or whatever other situation Provi- 
dence may dispose of my future days, THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE MANY 
FRIENDSHIPS AND CONNECTIONS I HAVE HAD THE HAPPINESS TO CONTRACT 
WITH THE GENTLEMEN OF THE ARMY, WILL BE ONE OF MY MOST GRATEFUL 
REFLECTIONS. , 

“ Under this contemplation, and impressed with the sentiments of be- 
nevolence and regard, I commend you, my dear sir, my other friends, and, 

with them, the interests and happiness of our dear country, to the KEEPING 
~- AND PROTECTION or ALMIGHTY GOD. 
« I. have the honour to be, &c. &c. 
“s GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
„Fo the Hon. Major-General Putnam.“ 


Here, sir, is unequivocal evidence, either that WasHINGToNw was 
a man of guile, who said what he believed not, and commended 
whom he approved not; or that, penetrating as his mind was, it 
still remained fettered with “ the shackles of a delusive trance, 
which “ the propLE were released from, when General Putnam’s 
ehhemeral and unaccountable popularity subsided, or faded 
away” ! ! 

But when did this happen? When were “ the minds of the 
People released from the shackles of this delusive trance“? When 
were “ the circumstances relating to Bunker-hill viEwED and 
TALKED Of in a very different light” ? When was“ the unfortu- 
nate Colonel Gerrish” considered “ as the scafte-goat”’ on whose 
head was laid the cowardice of General Putnam? His name has 
rested in peace and honour now thirty years, undisturbed by the 
sacrilegious pen of calumny; and nor, till your“ mysterious 
and inexplicable account of the Battle of Bunker-hill’’ found its 
Way into the Port folio, was the public sentiment changed concern- 
ing him. Why else, was this publication so imperiously called 
for, that it became a “ DUTY YOU OWEL TO POSTERITY AND THE 
CHARAOTER OF THE BRAVE OFFICERS WHO BORE A SHARE IN THE 
HARDSHIPS OF THE REVOLUTION,” to publish such a disgraceful 
libel, and that too, without any private feelings to gratify” ? 

Sir—this veil is too thin to hide the malignity of your heart, or 
the selfishness of your views. The truth, however you may strive 
to disguise it, is this: As “ Commander in Chief,” your“ bed ” 
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si miliary honor “ Wikorer; than thas a man can stretch him- 


‘ale of oid Hate of Bunker Hill, coupled with which, it is 
estiong eif captain Dearborn’s name was ever found, till you 
elf the hero of your own romance. 
| t have sounded the trum pet of your own fame undis- 
me, till you had wearied yourself with the blast. But 


Stirred’ of Gop that we honor our Father, and “ while 
y u speak,” when any shall wantonly, and maliciously, en- 
rs vo ir to cast dishonor on his name. 


* Geyer: done so, is the sole cause of drawing this letter 
from one, who lives in retirement, without any immediate concern 
b ic affairs, nor any wish regarding them, but that the coun- 
ry of his birth and best affections may long continue to enjoy the 
sing s Heaven in such wise and virtuous councils, as will 
disper tan: Wos the benefits of a free government, ulti- 


ywledge of you; and r though constantly with the 
' oe? from 1775 to ’80, hardly recollects to have 
8 till announced at the head of the war department. 
si s of your character from that time to the present, 
n from nublie oftinion, and not from party preju- 
a osity. It was not necessary in this letter, to 
pressions fully; nor has it in any case been done, 
ison with the character you have unjustly assailed, 
ee motive for the cruel assault. 
Sued any thing has escaped his pen bordering on 
yocation must be his excuse:—and where that is 


d, the blame, if any, will rest, not on him, but on 


e passage to notice; and I have done. I al- 
a which you ascribe to Col. Prescott, as 
| = Kat the table ofthe late Governor Bowdoin.” 

s not po ime to rove that Colonel Prescott did not 
n. But I have proved, that what you allege 
; ‘hin uh uld not be true. Itis well known that Col. 
igh and honourable reputation; and that he 
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was well acquainted with General Putnam, and must have known 
the opinions which the distinguished men of the revolution enter- 
tained of his individual and military character. It must, therefore, 
be left to the public to decide, whether it is most probable that 
Col. Prescott made the assertion which you have imputed to him; 
or whether, like many other representations you have made, it has 
no foundation in fact. 

Many other mis-statements in your 500k might be noticed and 
refuted; but I am weary and disgusted with the pollution of its 
pages, and, as my sole object has been to vindicate a slandered 
character, I hasten to give you the name off 


DANIEL PUTNAM. 
Brooklyn, Connecticut, 4th May, 1818. 


—— 


FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Br an act of Congress. it has been provided, that, from and 
after the 4th day of July next, the flag of the United States shall 
be thirteen horizontal stripes, alternate red and white; and that the 
Union shall be 20 stars, white in a blue field. The same act also 
provides, that, on the admission of every new state into the Union, 
one star shall be added tothe Union of the flag; which addition 
is to take effect on the 4th day of July then next preceding such 
addition. By this regulation the thirteen stripes will represent the 
number of states whose valour and resources originally effected 
American independence; and the additional stars (the idea of which 
has been borrowed from the science of astronomy) will mark the 
increase of the States since the adoption of the present constitu- 
tion. This is the second alteration which has taken place in the 
flag of the United States, and we trust it will be the last. 

The flag of the United States was first designated by congress, 
in a resolution which was passed on the 14th of June, 1777. Ac- 
cording to that resolution the stripes were the same as prescribed 
by the act of the 4th instant; and the Union was thirteen stars, 
white m a blue field, representing a new constellation. By act of 
the 13th of January, 1794, the stripes and stars were both to be 
fiftecn in number—to take effect from the first of May, 1795. 
This addition of two stars and two stripes to the flag was owing 
to the admission of the states of Vermont and Kentucky into the 
Union—the former on the 4th of March, 1791 —the latter on the 
Ist of June, 1792. The flag as altered by the act of the 13th of 
January, 1794, is the fresent flag of the United States. 
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ered a faint shriek, and was running back—“ Be not alarmed, lady,“ he 
exclaimed “ I will protect you with my life.” He coloured for having ex- 
pressed himself with such an emphasis—Zelica trembled too much either 
to answer or to thank him—the black frowned—‘ My good fellow,” con- 
tinued Karabeg, perceiving it, I surely know your face, Mesroud!”— 
« Ah, master.“ cried Mesroud, “ ’tis you then—I thought so, and am quite 
happy!“ —“ You know Mesroud, sir?“ faintly articulated Zelica —“ He 
once belonged to my father, did you not? —- es, sir, yes, he beat me—but 
you—oh how good, how kind you were!“ The little tumult the horse had 
occasioned was now over, and the troop passed on; but as the black had 
become a friend, there was no opposition to Karabeg’s accompanying Ze- 
lica further they soon became intimate, and when they parted, each felt 
the pleasure of the other’s company too much not to regret it. Already Ze- 
lica knew Karabeg’s history; his father was the cadi, and he—her lover. 
They had arrived at a portico; Karabeg was entering—‘ Hold, master,” 
cried Mesroud, Lady, you forget your father“ It was enough—again 
Zelica sighed. and removing ber veil, intentionally now, her eyes beamed 
hope on Karabeg’s passion, while her lips thanked him for his gallantry!— 
They had both vanished, yet he remained some time on the spot, expect- 
ing, though Zelica might not re-appear, to see Mesroud,—but in vain! 
The house in which Bakarak resided, was situated on the banks of the 
river. This Karabeg soon discovered; he rowed beneath the windows, and 
breathing in his flute, played a Turkish serenade. For once, however, 
his art was thrown away—all was silent—the air had once pleased him, but 
as it had failed to produce the intended effect, he now thought it dull, and 
throwing aside the instrument, he took part of the muslin which composed 
his turban, and rolling it into a body, cast it against a casement on the se- 
cond story, trusting to chance for arousing the right person. He blest his 
lucky stars, for Zelica soon appeared, but, alas! his pleasure lasted not 
Jong, as she motioned him to begone. Oh, sweet Zelica, I cannot live in 
your absence.“ You can't, hey!” cried a voice, then you must die in 
her presence, for if you stay disturbing people with your nonsense, you 
will certainly be killed.“ "Twas Bakarak at a lower casement who said 
this, and Karabeg now comprehended why his mistress warned bim away. 
Oh Sir,“ said he, “ if you knew me better. By Mohammed! but it 
strikes me, I know you pretty well already! Are not you the son of old 
Mustapha tRe Cadi, who had me punished for throwing a slipper at him?” 
[Now the truth was, Bakarak had one night been breaking the laws of the 
prophet, by indulging in a little wine, which caused such a revolution in 
his head (not the strongest at any time) that seeing Mustapha pass, in hi 
wav home, he must needs quarrel with him, and giving bim a genéle salu- 
tation on the cheek with his slipper, wounded him se deeply, that he was un- 
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1 1 sit; y of giving Mustapha a sum of money to compromise the 
, nb» Ace assed and Bakarak’s frailty been made public, no 
ve Repent li fom, the consequence of such a heinous 
may t 1,” continued Bakarak, “ he cheated me out 
8 too thick for my slipper to have had the effect 
and ate same time take this to console yourself—W hen 
2 van lagainst me, he no doubt hoped my slipper would 
. no when his hopes are really fulfilled, you shall have my 
4 —— ; before, by all the hairs that grace our prophet’s beard! 
4 t er. at your head too.”’— Were you 
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io ma assignations by moon-light:—do you not dread 
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o respectful, it was but this morning he preserved 
: honc ur, have I spoken to him since.” —* But I dare 
2, you have made signs.—Oh you jade, I warrant 
a for want of means!—~Women have a thousand 
re ers s! ends.. I dare say you could contrive, on an emer- 
6 a signal of your love, by your veil or your hand- 
le knew how apt a pupil he had; still less did he sus- 
have been so readily put in execution. The hint 
J one, and true love soon caught at it. Taking the 
ia. which had caught in the iron work that en- 
. put it to her lips, and folding it over her bosom, 
r her left breast. Hearing her father, who being 
i the action (though Karabeg’s eyes were not so 
it his command for her to retire, she left the balco- 
ng her lover away, who kissing his hand, bowed in token of 

appily assured that Zelica did not hate him, he thought little of 
P's enmity „ but feeling. perfectly pleased with the events of the 
es ated 1 imself in his bark, and soon lost sight of the mansion 
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- tachment, promised that if his son should surmount Bakarak’s dislike, he 
would not prove an obstacle to his felicity. 

As Karabeg was returning home, the preceding evening, a man had 
dropped lifeless in the streets, and not being known, was carried to the 
= Cadi’s house. A thought struck Karabeg, and going where the deceased 
lay, he took his slippers and placed them in his girdle. 

The beams of the morning sun had scarce gilded the spires and minarets 
of the city, when Karabeg again sought the place that contained all bis 
hopes and wishes. Though he waited long in the street, as it was early he 
did not fear being discovered. At length the door of Bakarak’s house 
opened; he skipped behind the pillar of a large portico opposite, and anxi- 
ously fixed his eyes on it. Bakarak came out, and took the way to the 
public baths; Karabeg softly followed, and when Bakarak entered, he 
also went in, though concealing himself from observation. The old man, as 
was the custom, left his slippers at the entrance; these Karabeg quickly 
seized, and replacing them with those he had brought, soon regained his 
father’s house. 

When Bakarak left the bath, he in vain sought his slippers; but seeing 
a pair so much handsomer in their place, (for, owing to his miserly dispo- 
sition, the weight of his own had been increased by some few patches,) 
went home contented with the exchange. In the course of the morning 
he was not a little surprised by a troop of guards, who surrounded his 
doors, and demanded to conduct him instantly to the Hall of Justice. In 
vain he inquired their orders, expostulated, prayed, demanded; they 
forced him along, and he soon found himself in the presence of old Mus- 
tapha, the cadi, and the judges of the city. Doubting whether he was 
well awake, he stared in astonishment, but his dread was increased, when 
accused of having murdered a man in the public streets; his teeth chat- 
tered, and he could not answer. At last, however, he gained breath to 
deny the charge, though in no very coherent manner. As a proof of 
guilt, his slippers, which had been found on the dead man’s person, were 
produced. Bakarak cursed in his soul both the slippers and those who held 
them. He could not deny the knowledge of them; many declared having 
seen them in the court before, and the cadi still remembered the weight 
of one of them on his cheek. 

Those Bakarak had on were next examined; he was asked how he came 
by them? he explained his adventure at the baths that morning, and was 
laughed at. He was half mad with rage. The deceased had since been 
owned, and his brother came forward and declared, that the slippers Baka- 
rak then wore were those of the murdered man. He now really trembled 
for his liſe. How,” said the cadi, could a man who was found dead in 
the streets last night, go to the public baths this morning, and change 8 
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4- 
what they could of the perfume, and rushing out, felt determined to get 
rid of his curse. He came to the sewer, which carried off the filth of-the 
town; „ no fishermen shall 1 drag ; ve out again now,” said he, as he threw 
the slippers in. 

Karabeg, who had been watching that morning, saw Bakarak go, and 
waiting till out of sight, boldly knocked at the door; Mesroud opened it, 
‘Sah master,” cried he, my lady will be so glad to see you again.” Will 
your lady be glad, Mesroud? you enchant me; conduct me to her instant- 
ly.” “ But then if old Bakarak should return.“ Never mind old Baka- 
rak; and Karabeg had nearly pushed him down, so anxious was he to 
make use of the opportunity. They were soon together, and the minutes 
flew away too fast. Zelica informed him of her father’s rage being increas- 
ed, and his suspicions, which he could not help uttering in her presence. 
Karabeg cursed his penetration. Mesroud, who had retired to watch for 
his master, in a short time warned them of his approach; but how Karabeg 
could escape without being perceived was a doubt. While they were de- 
bating, Bakarak arrived in the street, and no longer could they hesitate.’ 
The lover soon decorated himself in one of Mesroud’s vests, and disguising 
his face as much as the time would permit, be passed off as a brother of 
Mesroud’s, who was dumb. Bakarak asked many questions, which the 
pretended brother undertook to answer, and eyed Karabeg so closely he 
almost thought the old man suspected. 

Though all went on pretty well, Zelica and Mesroud felt confused, 
while Karabeg often wished himself out of the house. Bakarak had not 
broken his fast that morniog, and the agitation of his spirits had almost 
thrown him into a fever; he unfortunately felt his appetite craving its 
usual allowance. Mesroud,” said he, “ I wish you would go and order 
some fruit and ices to eat with my breakfast; they will be cooling.“ 'I 
go, brother,” quickly answered Karabeg, thinking twould be an opportu- 
nity to escape. What,” cried Bakarak,” the dumb opens his mouth at 
the mention of eating! this is a miracle I do not understand.” The trio 
were now in a pretty situation, through the imprudence of the lover; how- 
ever, as he found that a discovery must ensue, he put the best face he 
could on the affair, and rubbed off the cork. But nothing could pacify Bak- 
arak, who threatened, if he did not directly leave*the house, the basti- 
nado should force him. As for poor Mesroud he would have been happy 
to escape on the same terms, but was actually regaled with the punish- 
ment promised; he consoled himself, however, with the hopes of revenge 
at some future period. 

Two days had passed, and Karabeg had not dared to make another at- 
tempt at seeing his mistress, when the whole city were alarmed by a stop- 
page of the water that supplied their houses; in vain the reason was en- 
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quired into, no one could solve the wonder, and at last it was deemed 
most advisable to examine the grand reservoir. After some labour and 
much expense, they broke open the works, and the cause of the stop- 
page was found to be—Bakarak’s slippers. When he heard of it, his rage 
almost threw him into convulsions; Some Genie or some Devil possesses 
em to work my wo, he exclaimed. He soon received a summons to 
appear, and was demanded how he dare attempt such a treason to the state 
as closing the pipes. Bursting with vexation, he repeated what he had 
done to make. away with the slippers, (though they had proved so diabo- 
lical, he almost feared that might cause a charge of murder to be brought 
against him) the breaking the perfume jar, and the putting them in the 
sewer, from whence they had been carried into the public reservoir. The 
judges. felt inclined to laugh at his misfortunes; however as the damage 
was unintentional, he was allowed to go, on repaying the treasury what it 
had cost them in pulling down and rebuilding. He scarcely found his way 
home, so stung was he by resentment, and so mortified by the loss of his 
money. He muttered as he went along, “ Karabeg shall not have my 
daughter, though the prophet seems to predict it.“ His mishaps had made 
him more obstinate than ever, and when he arrived, Zelica was so much 
frightened at his appearance, that she retired in dismay to her chamber. 
He ordered a large fire to be prepared instantly, and throwing the slippers 
in, „ At last,“ said he, I’m determined to see you no more; when I cast 
you in the river, ye were fished out again; when I put you in the sewer, 
ye made the whole town suffer, but I’ll defy any one to relieve ye now!” 
The slippers seemed as obstinate as Bakarak in giving him the lie, for the 
leather had imbibed the moisture to such a degree, that they would not 
burn. Bakarak found his anger useless, and that he must give up the idea 
of consuming them till dry: a lead extended over the portico of the house, 
and placing them there, he ejaculated, ‘ I see I must be plagued with ye 
some time longer, but I shall bless the hour when the sun has sufficigntly 
hardened ye, that I may commit ye to the flames again; and by Allah! 
when ye are destroyed I will give a public rejoicing.” 

The vexations Bakarak had endured, had prevented his visiting the mass, 
be now determined to go, and throwing on his cloak, went out, but as 
Fortunes or rather Fate would have it, as he passed the threshold, the 
E by some means, fell from the leads, and came tumbling on his 
igh the blow had confused his ideas a little, he managed to look 
hoping to find out who had done it, and saw a cat running along,—he 
took the slippers from the ground, and sent them, one after anothcr, at 
the animal’ shead; howeyer, he missed his aim, and they went in at one of 
He was beginning to curse, and re-entered the house to 
e blood which issued from his nosc, when a loud shriek pierced his 
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ears; not knowing the reason, he ran quickly up to his daughter’s cham- 
ber, and beheld her on the floor, with the slippers by her. She had faint- 
ed, and while Bakarak called her slaves, he attempted to revive her, but 
finding it in vain, began to tremble. Oh, merciful Allah,” cried he, 
< protect your faithful Mussulman, and let not my daughter’s blood sink 
on this head.” The attendants had now come, but their endeavours were 
also vain to bring Zelica to life; though no wound appeared, the cursed 
slippers had certainly struck her somewhere on the head; and Mesroud 
consoled his master by repeated exclamations that she was murdered. 
‘You cruel man!” said he, “ it serves you properly; had you but united my 
poor, dear, beautiful dead mistress to the man she loved, all would have 
been well: to be sure you did swear that when those slippers ruined . you, 
their marriage should take place, and though that has happened, (for 
ruined he cerlainly is who kills his own daughter) yet alas, tis of no avail!” 
—Drops of perspiration stood on Bakarak’s brow, his joints trembled, and 
he fell on his knees. Oh, Mohammed, restore my Zelica, and I vow 
by all my hopes of Paradise, since "tis clearly your wish, that I will no 
longer oppose her union with Karabeg, the cadi’s son.“ He arose. ‘* Oh 
those cursed, cursed slippers, they have indeed proved my ruin, and I find 
tis impious to war against Fate.” Zelica now began to recover, though 
slowly; thinking it unnecessary to feign longer, she in a short time was 
perfectly revived, to Bakarak’s great joy, who did not suspect the trick 
practised on him; for though when Zelica saw the slippers enter her window, 
she was not touched by them, an idea struck her, that answered her pur- 
pose equally well. Bakarak's vow had been heard by Mesroud and the 
rešt of the slaves, so that an attempt to deny would have been fruitless; 
be therefore sent for old Mustapha, who was too good a man to object to a 
reconciliation, and had his son’s happiness too much at heart, to find ob- 
stacles to the propesed union. He soon prepared the necessary papers, nor 
had he reason to complain of his friend Bakarak, whose miserly disposition 
the late eventshad completely turned; and who, having promised to give 
a public rejoicing whenever he got rid of his slippers, performed his pro- 
mise on the day that saw the lovers united. 
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LIFE OF JOHN RADCLIFFE. 

De Josnsox has observed in his life of Akenside,* that “ by 

a acute observer, who had looked on the transactions of the me- 

dical world for half a century, a very curious book might be writ- 

tem on the fortune of physicians.’ The remark is a good one, 

bút the character of the extraordinary person of whom we are 

oR to give some particulars, will show that the inquirer ought 

farther back than the period above-mentioned. 

ighn Radcliffe was a native of Wakefield, in Yorkshire. At 

Ee of fifteen he was entered of University College, Oxford, 

f where be became a senior scholar, and took his first degree. Af- 
wurd he obtained a fellowship of Lincoln College, where he 
recommended himself to the favour of his friends, more by his 
feady wis and vivacity, than any distinguished acquirements in 
feitnitg. He had no turn for a contemplative life: his sociable 

f áis mice him the delight of his companions; and the most 
ji Scholars! in the university were fond of his conversation. 
Though. he ran through the usual course of studies connected 

* 8 01 science, his library was so scanty, that when Dr. 
enn Bathurst, head of Trinity College, asked him one day in 

A saeprine, Where was his study?“ — Radcliffe, pointing to a 

foir al, a skeleton, and an herbal, answered, Sir, this is Rad 


oe, 
* 


doi isis bachelor’s degree in physic, he began to prac- 
dt That in quite a new method, paying little or no regard 
 thifés “then universally followed, which he even then ven- 
pN $: censure with such acrimony, as made all the old 
ide s his enemies. One of the principal of these was Dr. 
. pont $, Who observed, by way of ridiculing Radcliffe, “ that it 
3 apiy his friends had not made a scholar of him.” This sar- 
siete res not lost upon Radcliffe, who repaid it, by fixing upon 
the nick-name of Vurse Gibbons, which unfortunate ap- 


Kuck to him to his dying day. 


d 106 „„ ee? 
i 22 Mark Akenside was the son of a butcher at New Castle, and one 
* ee standing at his father’s stall, he let fall a cleaver upon his 
ir he acquired a lameness, that lasted through life. Yet he 

edt Sine gh to be ashamed of his origin, and could never endure to 
* hi ider“ ion mentioned, though his limping gait always fur- 
ed a spiking remembrance of t 
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Notwithstanding the opposition he met with, Radcliffe work- 
ed himself into a most extensive practice, owing to the boldness 
and the success of his prescriptions. 

He adopted the cool regimen in the small-pox with great ef- 
fect; and by some surprising cures in families of the first rank, 
his reputation and his wealth increased daily. In 1677 he resign- 
ed his fellowship; and in 1682 he took his doctor’s degree, though 
he still contnued to reside at Oxford. 

On removing to London, Radcliffe found that his reputation 
had flown thither before him, so that before he had been twelve 
months in town, he gained more than twenty guineas a day, as 
Dandridge, his apothecary, who himself acquired a fortune of 
50,000/ by his means, often asserted. 

His ‘conversation was so pleasant, that he was indebted, in a 
great measure,to it for the prodigious practice which he obtained, 
particularly among the higher circles; and it issaid, that he was 
often sent for by persons of quality, and presented with fees, only 
for the gratification of hearing him talk. But sometimes Rad- 
cliffe was not in the humour to be thus played with, and would 
resent the application made to him in a very rough manner. 

He was in such high esteem at court, that James the Second 
endeavoured to bring him over to the Romish communion, and di- 
rected two of his own chaplains to use their efforts with Radcliffe, 
who refuted them by his wit. His old acquaintance, Obadiah 
Walker, master of University College, and a recent convert to 
that faith, was then employed for this purpose, but neither his rea- 
sonings nor persuasions could prevail upon the doctor to leave 
the church of England, to which he remained a fast friend to the 
day of his death.* 


* Radcliffe’s answer to a long letter of Walker’s, is so characteristic of 
the writer, and excellent in itself, that we shall be forgiven for inserting it 
in this place. 

“ Sir, 

“ I should be in as unhappy a condition in this life, as you fear I shall be i 
in the next, were I to be treated as a turncoat; and must tell you that I 
can be serious no longer, while you endeavour tò make me believe, what 
I am apt to think, you give no credit to yourself. Fathers and councils, 
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Surprising instances of his professional skill and sagacity are 
recorded. He cured several persons of high rank, after they had 
been given over by various other physicians; and, among others, ö 
he relieved King William from a very troublesome and danger- 
ous. asthma, which had baffled the efforts of Dr. Bidloo, and other 
men of great eminence. 


and antique authorities, may have their influence in their proper places, 
bet shemld any of them all, though covered with dust 1400 years ago, tell 
me, that the bottle I am now drinking with some of your acquaintance is a 

5 and the glass in my hand a salamander, I should ask leave 

to d ident from them. 

Toi mistake my temper, in being of an opinion that I am otherwise 
btaseed, than the generality of mankind are. I had one of your new eon- 
vert’s peems in my hand just now, you will know them to be Mr. Dryden’s, 
and on what account they are written at first sight. Four of the best lines, 
and most dpropos, run thus: — 


J va Many by education are misled, 
* “So they believe, because they were so bred; 


a The priest continues what the nurse began, 
And thus the child imposes on the man.“ 


Ne may be given to understand from thence, that having been bred 
up a prótædtant at Wakefield, and sent from thence in that persuasion to 
Oxford; where, during my continuance, I had no relish for absurdities; I 
intend hot to change principles, and turn papist in London. 

“ Phe’ y advantages you propose to me, may be very great, for all that I 
e pd Almighty can do very much, and so can the King; but you 
N. me if I cease to speak like a physician for once, and, with an 

arity, am very apprehensive, that I may anger the one, in being 
fiisant to the other. You cannot call this pinning my faith on 
l ja sleeve: those who know me, are too well apprized of a quite 
tendency. As I never flattered a man myself, so it is my firm 

n never to be wheedled out of my real sentiments, which are 
K has been my good fortune to be educated, according to the 
. of England, established by law; I shall never make 


Khare imbibed from them. 
gh I. shall never be brought over to confide in your 1 
hing, can have a greater esteem for your conversation, by let- 


: of mith, than, 
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When Queen Mary was seized with the small-pox, which the 

court physicians were not able to raise, Radcliffe was sent for by 
the council; and upon his perusing the recipes, he told them 
plainly that her majesty was a dead woman; and he said, after 
her death, that this great and good princess died a sacrifice by 
unskilful hands, who out of one disease, had produced a compli- 
cation, by improper remedies. 

Some few months after this, the doctor, who till then had been 
a favourite with Princess Anne of Denmark, to whom he was 
physician in ordinary, lost her good opinion by his uncourtly be- 
haviour and inordinate attachment to the bottle. Her Royal 
Highness being indisposed, gave orders that Radcliffe should be 
sent for; in answer to which he said he would come soon; but not 
appearing, another messenger was sent, saying, that she was very 
ill; at which the doctor swore by his Maker, that “‘ her distemper 
was nothing but the vapours, and that she was in as good a state 
of health as any woman breathing, if she could but believe it.” 
On his appearance at court not long after, he found, to his great 
mortification, that this freedom had been highly resented; for, on 
his offering to go into the presence, he was stopped by an officer 
in the anti- chamber, who told him, “that the princess had no 
further occasion for the services of a physician who would not 
obey her orders, and that she had made choice of Dr. Gibbens $ 
to succeed him in the care of her health.” 

Radcliffe, on his return to his companions, affected great un- 
concern at what had happened, and even went so far as to treat the 
princess with additional ridicule, as well as her physician, saying, 
that “ Nurse Gibbons had got a new nursery, which he by vo. 
means envied him the possession of, since his capacity was on. 
equal to the ailments of a patient, which had no other existence u“ 


than in the imagination.” = 


415 
Another rival of Radcliffe's was Sir Edward Hannes, who ote’ 
his arrival in London, set up a very elegant chariot; but finding» . 
his endeavours to fall short, he had recourse to a stratagem, and 
ordered his footman to stop most of the gentlemen’s carriages, .7 
and inquire if they belonged to Dr. Hannes, as if he was wanted to 
a patient. Accordingly the fellow used to run from Whitehalt 
to the Exchange, and, entering Garraway s, inquire if Dr. Han- 
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nes was there. At last Radcliffe, who was usually at this coffee 

house aout exchange time, cried out, Dr. Hannes is not here,” 

pi. àdexired to know who wanted him? The fellow answered, 
« macli. and: such dlord;” but Radcliffe replied, “ No, no, friend, 


4 


en, it is the doctor who wants those lords.” How- 
es got great business, and became a principal ale 


18 i? yae how he would digest the promotion of so young a 
ict War; brought him the news of it. “So much the better 
6 en the doctor, “ for now he has got a patent for kill- 
3 — this, the other, endeavouring to try, if possible, to 
aper, said, but what is more surprising, this same 
# two pair of the finest horses that ever were seen;”, 
Hicliffe coolly replied, „then they will sell for the 


was his fame, that he was sure to be applied 
5 Rare ate cases; and the king in particular, when he 
very much indisposed, had recourse to Radcliffe’s 
k laetor being admitted, found his majesty reading 
ow version of Æsop’s Fables. William shutting 
» that he had sent for him once more to try the 
skill, although he had been told by his body- 
He would speedily recover, and live many years. 
5 i z 2 ie having asked some questions, took up the 
aa 85 28 8 8 d leave to read to him the following fable 
l 
2 Be a 5 bi you find yourself? says the doctor to his 
J, truly, says he, I have had a most violent sweat. 
5 ebe in the world, quoth the doctor. And then, in 
be i is at it again: Pray how do you find your body? 
e other, I have just now such a terrible fit of hor- 
ì iog upon me- Why this is all as it shduld be, says 
it akaws a mighty strength of nature: and then he 
e with che same question again. Why J am all 
1 as if I had a dropsy. Best of all, quoth the 
5 his way. Soon after this comes one of the 
ss: to him with the same question, how he felt 
ee go well, says he, that Lam even ready tc 
fg ny bow many good signs and okena” 


~. +. 0 
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Having read this fable to the king, the doctor said may it 
please your Majesty, your’s and the sick man’s case in the fable 
is the very same; you are buoyed up with hopes that your malady 
will soon be driven away, by persons that are not apprised of the 
means to do it, and know not the true cause of your ailment. But 
I must be plain with you, and tell you, that in all probability, if 
your Majesty will adhere to my prescriptions, it may be in my 
power to lengthen out your life for three or four years, but be- 
yond that time nothing in physic can protract it; for the juices of 
your stomach are all vitiated; your whole mass of blood is cor- 
rupted, and your nutriment, for the most part, turns to water. 
However, if your Majesty will forbear making long visits to the 
Earl of Bradford’s (where the king was wont to drink very hard) 
I'll try what can be done to make you live easily, though I can- 
not venture to say I can make your life longer than I have told 
you.” Accordingly he left a recipe, which was so happy in its 
effects, as to enable the king not only to make a progress into 
the western parts of the kingdom, but to go abroad, and amuse 
himself for some time in Holland. 

During the king’s absence the Duke of Gloucester was taken 
ill on his birth day, at Windsor, where he had overheated himself 
with dancing; but whatever was his real distemper, Dr. Hannes 
and Dr. Bidloo treated it as the small pox, without success. . The 
whole court was alarmed, and the princess of Denmark, his mo- 
ther, notwithstanding her resentment of his former conduct, was 
prevailed upon to send for Radcliffe, who upon the first sight of 
the royal youth, gave her to understand that there was no possi- 
bility of recovering him, since he would die by such an hour the 
next day, as in reality he did. However, with great difficulty, 
the doctor was persuaded to be present at the consultation, where 
he could not refrain from bitter invectives against the two physi- 
cians abovementioned, telling the one, that “it would have been 
happy for the nation had he been bred up a basket-maker, (which 
was his father’s trade); and that the other had continued to make 
a havoc of nouns and pronouns in the quality of a country school- 
master, rather than have ventured out of his Teach in the prac- 
tice of dn art to which he was an utter stranger, and for which he 
ought to be whipped with one of his own rods.” 


* 
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At the close of this year, the king, on his return from Holland, 
found himself very much out of order, and sent for Dr. Radcliffe 
the last time to Kensington. After the usual questions put by 
the physician to his royal patient; the king showed his swelled an- 
cles, while the rest of his body was emaciated, said, “ Doctor, 
what do you think of these?“ . Why truly,” replied Radcliffe, 
bluntly, „I would not have your majesty’s two legs for your 

three kingdoms.” 

This freedom gave so much offence tothe king that he would 
never suffer Radcliffe to com: into his presence afterwards, 
though he continued to follow his prescriptions till a few days be- 
fore his death, which happened about the time the doctor had 
predicted. 

On Queen Anne’s accession to the throne, the Earl of Godol- 
phin used all his endeavours to reinstate the doctor in his former 
station of her principal physician, but she would by no means 
consent to his coming to court again, though she was then laid 
up by the gout, alleging as a reason for her refusal, & that Rad- 
cliffe would send her word again, that her disorder was nothing 
but the vapours.” However, in all cases of emergency he was 
consulted, and it was owing to his prescriptions that the gout was 
prevented from taking its residence in her majesty’s head and 
stomach. 

In 1703, the Marquis of Blandford, only son of the Duke of 
Marlborough, being taking ill of the small pox, at Cambridge, 
the doctor was applied to by the dutchess to attend him. But 
having the Marchioness of Worcester then under his care, he 
could only oblige her grace by a prescription, which not being fol- 
lowed by the Cambridge doctors, the small pox struck in; on 
which the dutchess again applied to Radcliffe, who, having heard 
the particulars of the symptoms and treatment as detailed in a 
letter from the tutor, said, “ Madam, I should only put you to a 
great expense to no purpose, for you have nothing to do for his 
lordship now, but to send down an undertaker to take charge of 
the funeral; for I can assure your grace, that he is by this time 
dead of a distemper called she doctor, and would have recovered 


from the small pox, had not that unfortunate malady intervened.” 
VOL. vl. E 
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Nor was he out in his judgment, for the dutchess on her return 
home had the intelligence of her son’s death. 

Some time before this, the son of Mr. John Bancroft, an emi- 
nent surgeon, in Russel Street, Covent Garden, was taking ill of 
an empyema, of which Dr. Gibbons, who attended him, mistaking 
the case, the child grew worse: Dr. Radcliffe was then called in, 
who told the father that he could do nothing to preserve his son, 
for he was killed to all intents and purposes, but thatif he had any 
thoughts of putting a stone over his grave, he would furnish him 
with an inscription. Accordingly, in Covent Garden church- 
yard a stene was erected, with a figure of a child, laying one 
hand on his side, and saying hic dolor, here is my pain, and 
pointing with the other to a death’s head, where are these words; 
Ibi medicus, “there is my physician.” l 

The case of prince George of Denmark, was also very remark- 
able. His royal highness had been for some years troubled with 
an asthma and a dropsy; for the cure of which he was persuaded 
by the queen and his own physicians,to go to Bath, the year be- 
fore he died. During his residence there, the gayeties of the 
place, wrought such an effect upon his temper, that her majesty 
and the whole court were filled with great admiration of the 
waters, and it was resolved to come thither again the next season 
to complete a cure which was considered as certain. The skill 
of the physicians who advised the journey was also highly ap- 
_plauded; but Radcliffe said, The ensuing year would let them 
all know their mistake in following such preposterous and unad- 
visable counsels; since the very nature of a dropsy might have 
led those whose duty it was to have prescribed preper medicines 
for the cure of it, to other precautions for the safety of so illustri- 
ous a patient, than the choice of means that must unavoidably. 
feed it.” In confirmation of Radcliffe’s opinion, his royal high- 
ness fell into a relapse, and was seized with such violent shiver- 
ings and convulsions, that his physicians themselves were of opin- 
ion that Dr. Radcliffe was the only person to be consulted. In 
pursuance of this advice, her majesty, who could set aside 
former resentment, for the preservation of so valuable a life, 
caused him to be sent for in one of her own coaches, and was 
pleased to tell him, that “no reward of favours should be want- 
ing, could he but remove the convulsions she was troubled with, 


* 
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by easing those of her husband.” But the doctor who was not 
used to flatter, gave the queen to understand, that nothing but 
death could release his royal highness from his pains, and said, 
that “though it might be a rule among surgeons to apply 
causticks to such as were burnt or scalded, it was very irregular 
among physicians, to drive and expel watery humours from the 
body by draughts of the same elements. However, he would 
leave something in writing, whereby such hydropics and ano- 
dynes should be prepared for him as would give him an easier 
passage out of the world; since he had been so tampered with that 
nothing in the art of physic could keep him alive more than six 
days. Accordingly he departed this life on the sixth day fol- 
lowing. 

- Radcliffe was a great humourist, but he had withal a consider- 
able share of good nature with it. 

When he was fairly set in at the bottle, it was a difficult thing 
to get him away from it, even to attend the greatest patients. 
A person came to him one evening at the tavern, and requested 
the doctor to come speedily to his wife. Radcliffe promised to 
attend her as soon as the bottle was out, but no entreaties could 
prevail with him to go sooner. The husband, being a powerful 
athletic man, without any ceremony, took the doctor upon his 
back and carried him off, to the no small entertainment of the 
spectators. When he had set the doctor on his legs, at the 
same time making an apology fon his rudeness, Radcliffe exclaim- 
ed, with an oath, “ Now you dog, I’ll be revenged of you by 
curing your wife,” and he was as good as his word. 

The lady of Lord Chief Justice Holt being very ill, Radcliffe 
paid her more attention than was customary with him. This was 
observed, and it was the more remarkable, as it was well known 
that the doctor mortally hated Holt; accordingly some of his bot- 
tle-companions asked him the reason, “ Why,” said Radcliffe,“ I 
know that Holt wishes the woman dead, so I am determined to 
keep her alive to plague him.“ 

Radcliffe was very intimate with Betterton the player, and at 
his desire advanced above five thousand pounds in a trading con- 
cern to the East Indies. There was every prospect of mutual advan- 
tage, and the ship, richly laden, arrived safe in Ireland, but in her 
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voyage from thence was taken by the French. Thisloss had such 
an effect upon Betterton, that it threw him into a desponding 
way, out of which he never recovered. As for Radcliffe, he was 
at the Bull’s-head tavern, in Clare Market, when the news arrived, 
and when some of the company began to condole with him, he smil- 
ed and said, “ Come, come, let us push about the bottle, it 1s only 
trotting up some hundred pair of stairs more, and things will be 
with me as they were.” 

One Mr. Betton, a Turkey merchant, who lived at Bow, near 
Stratford, was very ill of a complicution of disorders, and though 
he was attended by several physicians, his life was despaired of. 
At this crisis a friend advised that Dr. Radcliffe should be sent 
for. The doctor came, and after two visits, he brought him 
about, on which the sick man “desired him to omit no opportu- 
nity of coming to him, for that he should, in consideration of the 
great benefit he had received, be glad to give him five guineas 
every day till his recovery was completed.” To this Radcliffe ans- 
wered “ Mr. Betton, the generosity of your temper is so engag- 
ing, that I must, in return, invite you to come and drink a cup of 
coffee with me, at Garraway’s, this day fortnight; for, notwith- 
standing you have been very ill-dealt with, follow but the prescri- 
tions I shall leave you, till that time, and yeu will be as sound a 
man as ever you was in your life, without ane fee more.” 

Very different, however, was his treatment of one Tyson, an 
old usurer, at Hackney. This man had amassed wealth, to the 
amount of more than 300, 000d; but, in the midst of his riches, he 
was miserably avaricious. Being afflicted with a slow disease, he 
dealt so long with quacks for cheapness sake, that he was at last 
reduced to the lowest ebb of life. In this state he was advised 
to comult with Dr. Radcliffe, but the great difficulty was, how 
to get the doctor’s advice at the least possible expense. At last. 
it was agreed that he and his wife should wait upen the doctor at 
his own house; accordingly they left their own coach at the Royal 
Exchange, and proceeded from thence in a hack, to Bloomsbury, 
where with two guineas in hand, and dressed very meanly, the 
old fellow stated his ailments, which Radcliffe attended to very 
carefully; after which he told him * to go home, and die, and be. 
damned, without a speedy repentance; for that death and the devil 
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were ready for one Tyson of Hackney, who had raised an im- 
mense estate, out of the spoils of the public, and the tears of or- 
phans and widows; and that he would certainly be a dead man in ten 
days.” Nor did the event falsify the prediction, for the old usurer 
returned to his house, quite confounded with the sentence that 
had been passed upon him; which, whatever might be his fate af- 
terwards, was fulfilled as to his death, in cight days following. 

Towards the close of life, Radcliffe wanted ease and retire- 
ment. He therefore bought a house at Carshalton, and recom- 
mended Dr. Mead into a great part ef his practice, saying to him, 
“ have succeeded by bullying, you may do the same by wheed- 
ling mankind.“ . 

When Queea Anne lay on her death-bed, Lady Masham sent 
down for Radcliffe, who was himself confined by the gout in his 
stomach, and returned an answer by the messenger, “ that his 
duty to her majesty would oblige him to attend her, had he pro- 
per orders for so doing; but he judged as matters at that time 
stood between him and the queen, who had taken an antipathy 
against him, that his presence would do more harm than good, 
and, that since her majesty’s case was desperate, and her distem- 
per incurable, he could not at all think it proper to give her any 
disturbance in her last moments, which were very near at hand; 
but rather an act of duty and compassion, to let her majesty die 
as easily as was possible.” 

When the Queen died, the doctor was censured most severely 
for his refusal to attend her, and so violent was party resentment 
against him on this account, that he was threatened with assassin- 
atien. The menaces which he received from anonymous corres- 
pondents, filled him with such apprehensions, that he could not ven- 
ture to remove from his country-seat; and this, with the want of 
his old companions produced a melancholy that hastened his end, 
about two months after the death of the queen, November l, 
1714.° His body was removed to Oxford, and there solemnly in- 
terred the third of December following, in St. Mary's church. 


* The following letters show the ground and the extent of the doctor’s 
apprehensions. The first affords a very affecting, and a most instructive 
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He wasa most liberal benefactor to that University, and left the 
greatest part of his fortune to it at his death. He never was mar- 


lesson to those who have thoughtlessly contracted pernicious habits, and 
wasted their time in pleasure and intemperance. 


« My very good Lord, 

This being the last time that, in all probability, I shall ever put pen to 
paper, I thought it my duty to employ it in writing to you; since I am now 
going to a place from whence I can administer no advice to you, and whi- 
ther you, and all the rest who survive me, are obliged to come sooner or 
later. 

‘© Your Lordship is too well acquainted with my temper, to imagine that 
I could bear the reproaches of my friends, and threats of my enemies, with- 
out laying them deeply at heart; especially since there are no grounds for 
the one, nor foundation fox the other; and you will give me credit when I 
say that these considerations alone have shortened my days. 

« I dare persuade myself that the reports which have been raised of me, 
relating to my non-attendance on the Queen, in her last moments, are re- 
ceived by you, as by others of my constant and assured friends, with an air 
of contempt, and disbelief; and could wish that they made as little an im- 
pression upon me. But I find them to be insupportable, and have ex- 
perienced, that though there are repellent medicines for diseases of the bo- 
dy, those of the mind are too strong and impetuous for the one resistance 
of the most powerful artist. 

« In a word, the decays of nature tell me that I cannot live long; and the 
menacing letter enclosed will tell you from what quarter my death comes. 
Give me leave, therefore, to be in earnest once for all with my very good 
Lord, and to use my endeavours to prolong your life, that cannot add a 
span’s length to my own. 

« Your Lordship knows how far an air of jollity has obtained amongst 
you and your acquaintance, and how many of them, in a few years, have 
died martyrs to excess; let me copjure you, therefore, for the good of your 
own soul, the preservation of your health, and the benefit of the public, to 
deny yourself the destructive liberties you have hitherto taken, and which, 
I must confess, with a heart full of sorrow, I have been too great a partaker 
of in your company. 

„Nou are to consider, (Oh! that I myself had done so!) that men, espe- 
cially those of your exalted rank are born to nobler purposes than those 
of eating and drinking; and that by how much the more eminent your sta- 
tion is, by so much the more accountable will you be for the discharge of it. 


Nor will your duty to God, your country, or yourself permit you to anger 
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ried, owing to a remarkable disappointment which he experienc- 
ed in 1693. He was upon the point of being united to a mer- 


the first in robbing the second of a patriot and defender, by not taking a 
due care of the third; which will be accounted downright murder, in the 
eyes of that incensed Deity that will most assuredly avenge it. 

‘“‘ The pain that afflicts my nerves interrupts me from making any other 
request to you, than that your Lordship would give credit to the words of a 
dying man, who is fearful that he has been in a great measure an abettor 
and encourager of your intemperance; and would therefore, in these his 
last moments, when he is most to be credited, dehort you from the pursuit 
of it; and that in these, the days of your youth—for you have many years 
yet to live, if you do not hasten your own death—you would give ear to the 
voice of the Preacher, whom you and I, with the rest of your company, 
have, in the midst of our riotous debauches, made light of for saying, Re- 
joice, Oh young man, in thy youth, and let thy heart cheer thee in the 
days of thy youth, and walk in the ways of thy heart, and in the sight of 
thine eyes: But, know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
to judgment. On which day, when the hearts of all men shall be laid 
open, may you and I, and all that sincerely repent of acting contrary to the 
revealed will in this life, reap the fruits of our sorrows for our misdeeds, in 
a blessed resurrection; which is tbe hearty prayer of, 

“My very good Lord, 
« Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
% and most obliged servant, 
«“ Joun Rapcvirre.” 


The letter enclosed was as follows: 


‘Ss DocTOR, i 

“ Though I am no friend of yours, but, on the contrary, one that could 
wish your destruction in a legal way, for not preventing the death of our 
most excellent Queen when you had it in your power to save her; yet I 
have such ‘an aversion to the taking away men’s lives unfairly, as to ac- 
quaint you that if you attempt to go to meet the gentlemen you have ap- 
pointed to dine with at the Greyhound, in Croydon, on Thursday next, you 
will be most certainly murdered. 

« I am one of the persons engaged in the conspiracy, with twelve more, 
who are resolved to sacrifice you to the ghost of her late majesty, that cries 
aloud for your blood; therefore, neither stir out of doors on that day, nor 
any other, nor think of exchanging your present place of abode for your 
house at Hammersmith, since there and every where else, we shall be in 


guest of you. 


° 
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chant’s daughter in the city, when he discovered that the young 
lady was with child by her father’s book-keeper, on which Rad- 
cliffe wrote the following letter to the old gentleman: 


„ Sin, 

6 The honour of being allied to so good and wealthy a person as Mr. S. 
has pusbed me upon a discovery that may be fatal to your quiet and your 
-daughter’s reputation, if not timely prevented. Mrs. Mary is a very de- 
‘serving gentlewoman, but you must pardon me if I think her by no means 
fit to be my wife, since she is another man’s already, or ought to be. In 
. a word she is no better, and no worse than actually quick with child; 
which makes it necessary that she be disposed of to him, that has the best 
claim to her affections. No doubt but you have power enough over her, to 
bring her to a confession, which is by no means the part of a physician. 
As for my part, I shall wish you much joy of a new son-in-law, when known; 
since I am by no means qualified to be so near of kin. 

% Hanging and marrying, I find, go by destiny; and I might have been 
guilty of the first, had I not so narrowly escaped the last. My best ser- 
vices to your daughter whom I can be of little use to as a physician, and 
of much less in the quality of a suitor. Her best way is to advise with a 
midwife for her safe delivery, and the person who has conversed with her 
after the manner of women, for an humble servant. The daughter of so 
wealthy a gentleman as Mr. S. can never want a husband; therefore the 
sooner you bestow her the better, that the young hans-en-kelder may be 
born in lawful wedlock, and have the right of inheritance to so large a 
patrimony. You will excuse me for being so free with you; for though I 
cannot have the honour of being your son-in-law, I shall ever take a pride 
in being in the number of your friends. 

« Who am, Sir, 
« Your obedient Servant, 
« JohN RADCLIrY X.“ 


The old gentleman took the doctor's advice, and had the young 
couple instantly married. He gave his book-keeper five thousand 


« Ù am touched with remorse, and give you this notice: but take care of 
yourself lest I repent of it, and give proof of so doing, by having it mm 
power to destroy you, who am 

« Your sworn enemy, 
oN. G.“ 
“ For Dr. Radcliffe, 
at his house in Carshalton, Surrey.” 
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pounds, and at his death left his whole fortune, amounting to one» 
hundred thousand pounds, to him and his children. As to Rad- 
cliffe, the escape he had gave him almost an antipathy to all wo- 
men, so that he used to say he wished ( for an act of parliament 
whereby nurses only should be permitted to prescribe for them.” ° 

When Radcliffe lived in Bow-street, Covent garden, he had 
for his next door neighbour Sir Godfrey Kneller, the celebrated 
Painter. Kneller's garden was richly furnished with exotic plants 
and flowers, of. which Radcliffe was very fond, and to oblige 
him Sir Godfrey permitted him to break a door out in the wall 
which divided the two gardens. But the doctor's servants made 
such havoc among the hortulary curiosities, that Sir Godfrey 
found himself under the necessity of making a complaint to their 
master. N otwithstanding this the grievance still continued, so 
that the knight at last let the doctor know by one of his domestics 
that he should be obliged to brick up the door way; to this the 
doctor, who was often ina choleric mood, returned for answer, 
“ that Sir Godfrey might do any thing he pleased to the door, ex- 
cept painting it.“ | 

When the footman returned, he hesitated for some time about 
delivering this uncourteous message, but Kneller insisted upon 
hearing every word, and then said, „Did my very good friend 
Dr. Radcliffe say so? Then go back, and after presenting my 
service to him, tell him, that I can take any thing from him but 
physic.” 

When Prince Eugene was in England he signified his intention 
of dining with Dr. Radcliffe, who, instead of the high dainties 
which his highness found at other tables, ordered his to be cover- 
ed with barons of beef, quarters of mutton, and legs of pork for the 
principal course, to Which was added strong beer of his own 
brewing, seven years old. 

When the prince took his leave, he aiid “ Doctor, I have been 
entertained at other tables like a courtier, but received at your’s 


It is more than probable that this letter was only intended to frighten 
the doctor, by some who owed him no good will. The intention however 
was sufficiently answered, for the menaces which he received, preyed 
upon his spirits and hurried him to his grave. 

VOL. vi. F 
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like a soldier, for which I am highly obliged to you, since I must 
say that I am more ambitious of being called by the latter appel- 
lation than the former. Nor can I wonder at the bravery of the 
British nation, that has such food and such liquors of their own 
preduce as you have this day given me a proof of.” 

One of Radcliffe’s contemporaries was a noted quack named 
Dr. John Case, who united the two professions of a physician and 
an astrologer. He took the house wherein the famous William 
Milly had resided, and over his door he placed the following dis- 
tich, by which he earned more money than ee did by all his 
works: 


« Within this place 
Lives Dr. Case.“ 


Upon his pill-boxes he had thése very curious lines: 


Here's fourteen pills for thirteen pence, 
Enough in any man’s own con-sci-ence. 


In Granger’s Biographical History of England, is the following 
anecdote of this man and Radcliffe, communicated by Mr. Gosling, 
of Canterbury. | 

“ Dr. Maundy, formerly of N told me, that in his 
travels abroad, some eminent physicians, who had been in Eng- 
land, gave him a token to spend at his return with Dr. Radcliffe 
and Dr. Case. They fixed on an evening, and were very merry, 
when Dr. Radcliffe thus began a health: “ Here, brother Case, 
to all the tools your patients. „ I thank. you, good brother,” 
replied Case, „“ let me have all the fools, and you are heartily 
welce me to the rest of the practice.”* 

The generosity of Radcliffe’s temper appeared in many instan- 


* A somewhat similar anecdote is told of the late Dr. Rock. Being one 
day in a coffee-house on Ludgate Hill, a gentleman expressed his surprise 
that a certain physician of great abililities, had but little practice, while 
such a man as Rock was making a fortune. Why,” says Rock, that's 
true, but how many wise men, think you, pass up and down this street.” 
— About one in twenty,” says the other. Well then,” replies Rock, 
e the nineteen come to me when they are unwell, and the doctor is wel- 
come to the twentieth.” 
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ces. When Dr. Drake was imprisoned for a libel, Radcliffe sent 
him fifty guineas, privately, though he had received many injuries 
from him. He also exerted his influence to save him from pun- 
ishment, and he succeeded in his apptication. 

Much about the same time a fellow that had robbed Radcliffe’s 
country house, one Jonathan Savile, lying under sentence of death 
for another crime, took a resolution of writing to the doctor, ac. 
knowledging his offence; this letter was brought to him when he 
was at the Mitre Tavern, in Fleet Street, in company with several 
persons of quality, to whom he read it, and who were surprised at 
what they called the impudence of the fellow. But Radcliffe, af- 
ter ordering the messenger to call upon him in two days, took 
Lord Granville into another room, and said, „he had received 
such satisfaction from the letter, in clearing up the innocence of . 
aman whom he had unjustly suspected of the robbery, that he 
must be a petitioner to his lordship, to use his interest with the 
queen for the criminal’s pardon.” This was granted, and in con- 
sequence the man was sent to Virginia, where, ima little time, 
by virtue of the doctor’s bounty, he acquired considerable proper- 
ty. His gratitude was evinced by his reformation, and by his 
sending the doctor several presents. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


Tur following account of the death of Socrates, is translated from the 
Phadon of Plato. We copy it from the pages of Dr. e s American 
Medical Botany, a valuable work now in the press. 


¢ Ann Crito hearing this gave the sign to the boy, who stood 
near. And the boy departing after some time returned bringing 
with him the man who was to administer the poison, who brought 
it ready. bruised in a cup. And Socrates beholding the man, said, 
Good friend, come hither, you are experienced in these af- 
fairsy—W hat is to be done?” “ Nothing,” replied the man, “ only 
when you have drank the poison, you are to walk about until a 
heaviness takes place in your legs. Then lie down. This is all 
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you have to do.” At the same time he presented him the cup. 
Socrates received it from him with great calmness, without fear 
or change of countenance, and regarding the man with his usual 
stern aspect, he asked, What say you of this potion? Is it law- 
ful to sprinkle any portion of it on the earth as a libation, or not? 
“© We only bruise,” said the man, “ as much as is barely suffi- 
cient for the purpose.” “ I understand you,” said Socrates, “ but 
it is certainly lawful and proper to pray the gods that my depar- 
ture from hence may be prosperous and happy, which I indeed 
beseech them to grant.” So saying, he carried the cup to his 
mouth, and drank it with great promptness and facility. 

Thus far most of us had been able to refrain from weeping. 
But when we saw that he was drinking, and had actually drunk 
the poison, we could no longer restrain our tears. And from me 
they broke forth with such violence, that I covered my face and 
deplored my wretchedness. I did not weep for his fate, so much, 
as for the loss of a friend and benefactor, which I was about to 
sustain. But Crito unable to restrain his tears was compelled to 
rise. And Apolodorus, who had been incessantly weeping, now 
broke forth into loud lamentations, which infected all who were 
present except Socrates. But he, observing us, exclaimed, 
6 What is it you do, my excellent friends? I have sent away the 
women that they might not betray such weakness. I have heard 
that it is our duty to die cheerfully, and with expressions of joy 
and praise. Be silent, therefore, and let your fortitude be seen.” 
At this address we blushed and suppressed our tears. But So- 
crates, after walking about, now told us that his legs were begin- 
ning to grow heavy, and immediately laid down, for so he had 
been ordered. At the same time the man who had given him the 
poison, examined his feet and legs, touching them at intervals. 
At length he prcssed violently upon his foot, and asked if he felt 
it. To which Socrates replied, that he did not. The man then 
pressed his legs, and so on, showing us that he was becoming 
cold and stiff. And Socrates feeling of himself assured us, that 
_ when-the effects had ascended to his heart he should then be 
gone. And now the middle of his body growing cold, he threw 
aside his clothes and spoke for the last time, “Crito, we owe 
the sacrifice of a cock to Zsculapius. Discharge this and ne- 
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glect it not. ' ‘ It shall be done,” said Crito; C have you any thing · 
else to say? He made no reply, but a moment after moved, and 
his eyes became fixed. And Crito seeing this, closed his eye-lids 
and mouth.’ 


* 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO,—INDIAN POLITENESS. 


Mnr. Oxpsonoor, 

Some years ago, I think in 1800, I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing in Italy with Mr. Ellis, formerly governor of Georgia, when 
under the British crown. He delighted in recollections of the co- 
lony; and, I remember, in speaking of the acute conceptions of 
the native Indians, his relation of the following circumstance. 

After some difficulties that had occurred between the white 
settlers and the aborigines,.in which several skirmishes had 
taken place, he succeeded in restoring peace; and, as was cus- 
tomary in such cases, the Indian chiefs were invited to the go- 
vornment house, to receive presents of arms, &c. The principal 
chief, however, did not appear on the day appointed. The delive- 
ry of the presents was postponed until all expectation of his ar- 
rival was abandoned. They were then divided among those who 
did attend. A few days afterwards the chief arrived. The gover- 
nor expressed to him his regret that he had not come in time to 
receive a part of the presents; and, as he was very desirous of 
propitiating his good will, he told him he would send by a pack- 
et, just ready to sail, for certain arms, &c. of superior workman- 
ship, which he named, and that as soon as the packet should re- 
turn from England, he should be sent for to receive them. The 
Indian expressed his obligation, and returned to the forests. 

On the arrival of the packet a messenger was sent to the chief, 
who was received by the governor in a room in which the various 
articles that had been named to him, were all arranged. They 
were splendid arms, and savage finery; but although articles best 
calculated to captivate his heart, his eyes glanced round the 
room with apparent unconcern, and he made no observations re- 
specting them. The governor, apprehensive from his manner that 
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. he was not satisfied with the present, desired the interpreter to 
ask him if the articles did not equal his expectations. He replied, 
yes. Why then, proceeded the interpreter, do you not thank | 
him for them?—The chief appeared to reflect for a moment, 
when fixing his eyes on the querist, he said—Six months ago I 
was here. The goyernor then promised me these things when 
he promised them, then he gave them. I then thanked him for 
them. Were I to thank him for them now, would it not appear as 
if I had doubted the fulfilment of his promie! 

VIATOR. 
—— f 
FOR THE PORT, FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 

American MrDICAL Botany, being a collection of the native medicinal 
plants of the United States, containing their botanical history and che- 
mical analysis and properties and uses in medicine, diet, and the arts; 
with coloured engravings. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. member of the 
American Academy of Aris and Sciences, of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, &c. Rumford professor and lecturer on Materia Medica and 
Botany in Harvard University. Vol. I. Parts I. and II.—Boston, Cum- 
mings and Hilliard; Philadelphia, H. Hall, pp. 197 and 20 plates. 7 dolls. 

Vol. I. Part. I. contains the Botanical character and history, &c. 
of the following plants: — g 

Datura Stramonium or Thorn Apple. Eupatorium perila or Tho- 
rough wort. Phytolacca decandra or Poke. Arum tryphyllum or Dra- 
gon root. Coptis trifolia or Gold thread. Arbutus.uva ursi or Bear- 

Berry. Sanguinaria Canadensis or Blood root. Geranium maculatum or 
Cranesbill. Triosteum perfoliatum or Fever root. Rhus vernix or Poi- 
son Sumach. E 

In Part II. we find the.following:— 

Conium Maculatum or Hemlock. Cicuta Maculata or American Hemlock. 
Kalmia Latifolia or Mountain Laurel. (The engraving of this plant is 
inserted in the present number of the Port Folio.) Spigelia Marilandica 
or Carolina Pink root. Asarum Canadense or Wild Ginger. Iris Versi- 
color or Blue Flag. Hyoscyamus Niger or Henbane. Solarum Dulca- 
mara or Bitter Sweet. Lobelia Inflata or I ndian tobacco. Solidago odora 
or Sweet scented Golden Rod. 


Turs-is by far the most elegant and useful book on the science 
of Medical Botany, which has been published in the United 
States. We have waited for the completion of a volume, the first 
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part of which was published some months since, before we 
ventured to form an opinion on its character and claims. The 
author, Dr. Bigelow, is advantageously known as à writer on this 
subject by a work on the plants of Boston and its environs, and 
his general merits are strongly attested by a recent appointment 
as professor at Harvard University, on the foundation establish- 
ed by our countryman, count Rumford. From the prospectus 
to this work, now before us, it appears that we are to expect two 
more volumes like the present, the whole to contain 600 pages, 
and sixty elegantly coloured engravings. 

There are two ways in which a work on Medical Botany may 
be executed. The ane consist; in mere compilations from the 
flimsy theses of candidates for medical degrees; in bringing toge- 
ther, without examination, the trite accounts of Dispensatories, 
and in giving “ a local habitation” to the garrulous reports of old 
market women. The other is to be accomplished by original 
examinations of the articles under consideration, by a cautious 
scrutiny of the previous opinions of others, by endeavouring to 
profit by correct details, rather than to dazzle by novelty and ex- 
aggeration; and in fine by establishing the character of each 
plant on the basis of its real properties, without crowding it with 
a multitude of strange names out of “ all such readings as never 
were read.” The former plan is easily dccomplished, and may 
wear a very specious appearance; but in the end it is of little va- 
lue, and must perish like all other gewgaws of the moment. The 
latter requires labour and time, but is sure to meet its reward in 
the confidence of the public. We do not hesitate to place the 
work of Dr. Bigelow under the latter class. 

What confers a peculiar value on the labours of Dr. B. is, that 
his medical opinions are not taken up at random from any and 
every thing, which could be found in print or the nursery respect- 
ing the plants, but they have all been submitted to the order 
of the author's own examination, and the results, whether favour 

‘able or unfavorable to the character of the article, are impartially 
stated. Hence tlie statements of the author’ may be received as 
authentic, whether they tend to enhance the previous character ol 
an article, or to refuté the errors of the credulous respecting. 


* 
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In several instances we have new and important lights thrown 
upon the characters of vegetables. Thus in regard to the Kalmia 
latifolia, a beautiful lowering shrub well known in this state, and 
particularly on the whole range of the Alleghany mountains, we 
had been previously led to consider it as of a poisonous charac- 
ter; equally injurious to mam and beast. The late Dr. Barton 
had informed us that the Indians make use of a decoction of this 
plant to destroy themselves, and that a few drops of the tincture 
poured omthe body of a vigorous rattle snake, killed the reptile 
in a very short time. Dr. Thomas, in an Inaugural Dissertation, 
has confirmed the prevailing opinion that this shrub actually pos- 
sesses strong narcotic properties. But from Dr. Bigelow we have 
a different statement. . . | 

ac From my own experience,” he says, “ I am not disposed to 
think very highly of the narcotic power of the Kalmia. I have 
repeatedly chewed and swallowed.a green leaf of the largest size, 
without perceiving the least effect in consequence. I have also 
` seen the powder, freshly made from leaves recently dried, taken 
in doses of from ten to twenty grains, without any subsequent in- 
convenience or perceptible effect. The taste of these leaves is 
perfectly mild and mucilaginous, being less disagreeable than 
that of most of our common forest leaves. : 

4 am inclined to believe that the noxious effect of the Kalmia 
upon young grazing animals may be in some measure attributed 
to its indigestible quality, owing to the quantity of resin contained 
in the leaves.” 

In this work we find a refutation of the opinion that the Asarum 

Canadense is an emetic. 

. It has been asserted, and the statement copied from one book 
to another, that the Asarum Canadense is a powerful emetic. I 
presume that subsequent writers have taken their opinion from 
Cornutus, who, in his plants of Canada, informs us, that two spoon- 
fuls of the juice of the leaves of the Asarum, (meaning the Euro- 
Dean plant, rather than the American, ) are found to evacuate the 
stomach powerfully. I can hardly doubt, if such an operation has 
really heen produced from the Canadian species, that it must 
have taken place in irritable stomachs, to whom two spoonfuls of 
any crée vegetable ui ce would have proved emetic. Having 
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seen the root of this plant used in the. country in considerable 
‘quantities as a sudorific, I was long since induced to doubt its 
emetic power. Subsequent experience has satisfied me that the 
freshly powdered root given to the extent of half a drachm, and 
probably in still larger quantity, excites no vomiting nor even 
nausea.” 8 | 

The reader will find much new and valuable information in re- 
gard to the active properties of a number of the articles in this 
work, more particularly of Phytolacca decandra, Coptis trifolia, 
Sanguinaria Canadensis, Cicuta maculata, &c. 

The chemical analyses of the plants are conducted with care, 
and in nearly every instance they appear to be original. Vege- 
table chemistry is yet in its infancy, so that we may consider con- 
tributions like the present, to be valuable acquisitions to our stock 
of knowledge. We observe that no plant treated of in this book 
is left without an investigation of its proximate principles and in- 
teresting ingredients. The accounts of Arum triphyllum and of 
Rhus vernix will, we think, particularly reward the attention of 
the curious chemist. | 

The coloured engravings of this work are highly finished and 
very beautiful. They are all made from original drawings, and 
of course are more to be depended on for correctness than those 
which are given us by other authors at second hand, without ex- 
amination. The attitudes of the plants are graceful, the perspec- 
tive peculiarly correct, and the botanical dissections finished with 
great minuteness and accuracy. The engravings of the second 
half volume in particular we think superior in elegance and ex- 
actness to any botanical engravings which have been executed in 
this country. Asa specimen we have selected the portrait of the 
Kalmia latifolia, a plant so named from Kalm, the Swedish botan- 
ist. It comprises several species, all of which are remarkable for 
their beauty. They are known in various parts of the United 
States, by the name of Lamb-kill, Sheen hoison, Calico-bush, &c. 
The present Species, also the narrow leaved and glaucous Kalmia 
are highly prized in Europe for their elegance, and are cultivated 
for ornamental purposes. 

We cannot close this volume without congratulating our read- 
ers on the appearance of a work on Medical Botany, which may 

vol. vl. G 
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be cited without any apprehensions for our literary character. 
The present times are distinguished for improvements in all the 
sciences, and in none have the additions been so great as in that 
of botany. In accuracy, perspicuity and skill, it will be found that 
the American is not surpassed by any of his European cotempo- 
raries. He seems to be aware that reputation is a plant which 
does not grow in the hot-house, under the influence of borrowed 
warmth. He sustains himself by an original and a natural heat. 
He never forgets that the main object of his undertaking is to 
make us acquainted with the medicinal properties of plants, and 
that the public does not purchase such expensive works in order 
to learn the important art of fabricating children’s whistles or r that 
of concocting morning drams. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—JUDGE YEATES’ REPORTS. 


Reports of cases adjudged in the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, with 
some select cases at Nisi Prius and in the Circuit Courts. By the 
honourable Jasper Yeates, one of the judges of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, John Bioren, 1817—1818, three vols. 
8vo. 


Turis paper was originally intended for the 7th Halls Law 
Journal, but the great augmentation of law books and. the high 
prices which they bear, seem to require that every thing should 
be excluded from them which is not authoritative. Reviews of 
professional works have frequently appeared in this Miscellany; 
and those which relate to jurisprudence are particularly entitled 
to a place, because the law concerns every member of society, 
and there can be no liberal education which does not embrace 
some knowledge of so important a science. j 

The species of publication to which we invite the attention of 
our readers, is peculiar to those countries in which the common 
law prevails. In those parts of Europe, where the civil law is 
established, it has not been usual for its professors to employ 
themselves in attending as historiographers of the public tribun- 
als, to delineate the arguments of counsel, and to present in their 
own words the decisions of the judges. Treatises and disserta- 
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tions are particular branches of the law, or compendiums of the 
whole body of it have been preferred as the vehicles of information, 
into which the decisions of courts and judges have been occasion- , 
ally introduced. But, however arduous the labors, however pro- 
found the speculations of these learned men, they want what is 
technically termed by the common lawyer, authority. They may 
assist and influence, but they cannot bind the judge. The want of 
this character has two obvious effects; it tends to increase the 
number of publications, and it prevents the law from acquiring 
that certainty and stability which are necessary for the public 
safety. 

The principles which it ig open to one man to. enforce, it is 
equally open to another to impugn. 

The love of fame; the prospect of profit; perhaps sometimes 
even the pleasure of contradiction increase the number of writers, 
while the student is embarrassed and the judge disgusted. 

An evil of this sort scarcely exists in English or American ju- 
risprudence. With the exception of some early treatises, such as 
Bracton, Britton, Fleta, and the Mirror, the common law knew 
little of these general compositions till Littleton and his immortal 
commentator appeared. From that day down to the time of the en- 
larged publication of Fearne, the English. lawyers relapsed with 
few exceptions into the plain and faithful task of publishing the 
decisions of courts instead of their own lucubrations. Perhaps 
some exceptions may be admitted: Hale and Hawkins may be 
mentioned. It is, however, to be observed as a characteristic 
mark of their compositions, that little is advanced even by Hale, 
and perhaps nothing by Hawkins, for which a decision is not re- 
ferred to. The general object seems to be, to methodise prin- 
ciples which have been settled by the courts, not to obtrude the 
opinions of the authors. This is fully exemplified in same of the 
excellent commercial treatises of modern date. Abbott and Parke 
are particularly scrupulous; Marshall has sometimes, but cauti- 
ously, gone further. 

In the United States, juridical disquisitions have been of course 
still more rare. Swift has published a system of the lews of Con- 
necticut, Reeves and Livermore have given to their brethren good 
treatises on certain civil relations. Hall has furnished the student 
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with a guide in Admiralty Cases and a treatise on Maritime Loans: 
Dufionceau has made Bynkershoék his own; and Sergeant has re- 
ceived the approbation of the Pennsylvania bar for his work on 
Foreign Attachments. 8 

But the safer and more useful vehicle of N has excited 
more labor and has rendered more service. 

Since the revolution, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York; 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee, have all had their reporters. 
Something has been done in Louisiana, where we should look for 
much curious law-learning, from the mixture of so many codes of 
systems as · are in force in this vouthful-:member of our confederacy. 

Of these reporters Johnson is entitled to the high praise not 
only of excellent composition, but of systematic perseverance. In 
the latter quality he is unrivalled except by East. In Pennsyl- 
vania we have had Dallas, Binney, Addison and Browne, to which 
may be added the decisions of one session of the Circuit Court of 
the United States, by Wallace, leaving us only to regret, that he 
who has shown how well he can report, has not yet gratified the 
public expectation in respect to the same court since judge Wash- 
ington presided in it. But it is not our intention at present to dis- 
cuss the merits of these antecedent reporters. Our further re- 
marks are confined to the recent pablication of the three volumes 
of judge Yeates. 

Those who knew the patient and laborious character of this 
Magistrate, and who expected to find, in these volumes, a state- 
ment of facts minutely accurate, a careful and scrupulous conden- 
sation of the arguments of counsel, and a faithful transcript of the 
decisions of the bench, have not been disappointed. The work 
commences with April term, 1791, when the learned judge took 
his seat on the bench of the supreme court. The first volume in- 
cludes the cases which occurred from that period to the term of 
October 1795; the second continues the series down to March 
1800; the third terminates with the Wisi Prius, held at Bedford 
in November 1803. 

A great proportion of these cases has not been before reported. 
Mr. Dallas’ second volume, however, contains a number which 
are found in those of judge Yeates. One general observation mèy 
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be made in respect to those which are given by both reporters: 
the former are, in most cases, less full and circumstantial than 
those now under consideration. This remark is not intended to 
derogate from the merits of Dallas. The credit of his reports is 
deservedly high, and the deceased author is entitled to the praise 
of having first broken the ground, and of having laid the founda- 
tion of a species of publication in this country, which is essential 
to a proper acquaintance with our peculiar jurisprudence. The 
local variations of common law, the expedients adopted to escape 
or surmount the want of a court of chancery, the exposition of 
our own statutes can only be known through this admirable me- 
dium. In the want of it what must be the resource but the uncer- 
tain or obscure traditionary information, which is too slowly and 
too imperfectly acquired, to afford satisfaction to the student, or be 
useful to the young practitioner? 

It cannot form a weighty objection to a book of reports, that 
the same case has been already reported by another hand, unless 
there is an exact correspondence, not only in the facts of the case, 
but in the manner in which the principles under discussion is ex- 
hibited to the reader. In England there were, for some time, many 
cotemporary reporters, and an useful feature of a case could oc- 
casionally be found in one which was omitted by another. 

But there is much original matter in judge Yeates’s reports 
which Mr. Dallas scarcely had the means of collecting. The 
country caees, as they are termed by the Philadelphia bar, in- 
volve points of the highest importance in respect to titles under 
warrant and survey, settlements, &c. They, embrace, likewise, 
many questions common to all parts of the state arising on wills, 
deeds, contracts, &c. Judge Yeates has sedulously improved the 
opportunities of preserving these cases which arose from the 
faithful performance of his itinerary duties. It is true that much of 
this part of the work contains only decisions at Nisi Prius, but there 
is a great difference between our manner of conducting trials at 
Nisi Prius and that usual in England. The reports of those trials 
in that country are of little comparative value, because they are 
chiefly confined to facts; there, when questions of law are raised 
they are either decided without an argument or reserved at once 
for a hearing in bank. With us it has been usual, although it is 
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believed the practice is now somewhat declining,—to argue the 
questions of law, to cite and read authorities, &c. and often to 
give the case as full a discussion before the jury as it could after- 
wards receive on the return of the jostea. The origin of this in- 
convenient practice may prubably be traced to habits anterior to 
the revolution, when the bench was commonly filled by men who 
had not had the benefit of a juridical education, and when it was 
not only thought necessary to inform the court as well as the jury, 
but it was often attempted to work upon the jury to decide ques- 
tions of law for themselves. The practice, however, has continu- 
ed, although the reason for it has almost ceased; and hence the 
report of a Nisi Prius trial in this state is often highly interesting 
and instructive. It may be added that many of the charges to the 
jury contain views of the points of law on which the case may 
have turned as comprehensive and elaborate as they would pro- 
bably receive after an argument in bank. 

We may refer for instances of this to the following cases in the 
` first vol. Chambers v. Furry, 167. Evans v. Jones, 172. Irwin’s 
lessee v. Nichols, 293. Eichelberger's lessee v. Barnitz, 307. 
Sauder’s lessee v. Morningstar, 313. Griffith's lessee v. Wood- 
ward, 317. Smith’s lessee v. Brown, 513; and in the second vol. 
the reader may consult the following cases: The Commonwealth 
v. Nicholson, 9. Hubley’s lessee v. White, 133, Zeiber v. Boos, 
321. Durmond's lessee u. Robinson, 337. Morris's lessee v. 
Neighman, 450. with others. The third vol. we have not had 
equal leisure to inspect. 

On the whole we consider those reports as forming an useful 
addition to our stock of juridical information and deserving public 
encouragement. 


We understand that the fourth and last volume is in the press. 


Those gentlemen who possess any MSS. decisions or other 
papers, worthy of publication, and who do not contemplate the 
compilation of a volume under their own naines, are earnestly de- 
sired to transmit them to the Editor of this Miscellany, who will 

insert them in his American Law Journal. If the presidents of 
the districts in this state would attend to this request, it would pro- 
mote uniformity in the law, and prevent much delay and uncer- 
tainty. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—MOORE’S DIGESTED INDEX. 


A Digested Index to the Term Reports, analytically arranged; 
containing all the points of law argued and determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, from Michaelmas Term, 1785, to Easter 
Term, 1814, and in the Court of Common Pleas, from Easter 
Term, 1788, to Hilary Term, 1815; with notes, references, tables 
of titles and statutes and names of cases. By John Bayly Moore, of 
the Inner Temple, Special Pleader. 2 vols. royal 8vo. pp. 754 
and 337. 18 16—8 12 50 in boards, in Philadelphia; to be repub- 
lished at the Port Folio Office. 


(From the Monthly Review.) 


The merit of a compilation of this nature will depend not only on the 
fidelity with which the cases or authorities are, collected and referred to, 
but on the order or mode of arrangement adopted in the disposal of them; 
and chiefly with the latter view the present compilation has been edited.’ 
To the truth of the observation with which the author thus modestly in- 
troduces his work to public notice, we fully assent; and we are happy, at 
the same time, in having it in our power to assure our readers that, while 
be had before him so proper a view of the object which he ought to endea- 
vour to fulfil by the compilation of an analytical index like the present, he 
has actually accomplished his task in a manner which does great credit to 
his own judgment and laborious application, and justly entitles him to the 
thanks of the profession for whose use his work is intended. In the execu- 
tion of this design, he has very judiciously adopted a mode of arranging 
the different titles of his digest, and their several subdivisions, Jess techni- 
cal, but more suited to modern practice than that of his predecessor, Mr. 
Tomlins. The very useful placita of Mr. East, and the other more modern 
reporters, are, with few exceptions, copied verbatim from their valuable 
pages; and, where a case determines or more strikingly illustrates two or 
more different points, it is subdivided, and arranged accordingly. The 
various indexes are well designed, and accurately executed: so that on 
the whole, we are not aware of any plan by which a reference to the vari- 
ous important decisions, contained in so large a body of legal authorities as 
the Term-Reports, can well be made more easy than it is rendered by 
means of this very useful compilation. 


* An American edition of the above work will shortly be published, 
and be sold at a low price, compared with the English copy, to subscribers. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


OBITUARY.—ALEXANDER GRAYDON, ESQ. 


In a recent number (April) of this Miscellany, we expressed a 
wish that the very interesting Memoirs of a Life, chiefly passed in 
Pennsylvania, should be enlarged and republished m a manner 
more worthy of the valuable matter which they contain. This 
suggestion was adopted by the author; but not many weeks elaps- 
ed'before his earthly hopes and designs were closed for ever, by a 
mandate which none can disregard, and his sorrowing friends at- 
tended him to the narrow house appointed for all living. The 
personal nature of these Memoire renders it unnecessary to at- 
tempt a delineation of the character of Mr. Graydon. He was 
one of the few survivors of that old school of accomplished gentle- 
men, which flourished before our revolution;—at a period when 
the courtesy of society was not disturbed by insubordination in 
systems, nor violated by laxity in sentiments. That he has indulg- 
ed himself in some harshness in the Memoirs will not be denied; 
nor will that language be censured by those who remember the 
merciless persecution by which ft was provoked. 


So looks the chased lion 
Upon the daring huntsman that has galled bim; 
Then makes him nothing. 


In his youth, Mr. Graydon was remarkable for the elegance of 
his person, and he retained that advantage in an uncommon de- 
gree to his latest hour. The elements of his temper were kind- 
ness and good will; he was frank and generous; his disposition 
was sociable and equally fitted to win esteem or disarm resent- 
ment; his conversatioh, chaste and pleasant, diffused the same 
agreeable feelings around him which seemed to warm his own 
heart. During many years he was an occasional contributor to 
this Journal. His last private communication to the writer of this 
memorial, derives peculiar interest from the melancholy event 
by which it was speedily followed. The letter contained a trans- 
lation of a Latin epigram; and though the muse of our friend can- 
not boast the melody of the swan, yet she breathes the same pro- 
phetic strain. Before these lines are inserted, the reader will re- 
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quire no apology for the insertion of an extract from Mr. Gray- 
don’s letter to the editor. 


t In a slow convalescence from a lingering indisposition, I haye 


amused myself with the enclosed translation, which is at the service of the 
Port Folio, if wortby of its pages. It struck me as a pleasing trifle, and 
though no poet, I had a mind to try how I could dress it in English méetre.— 
I am not unmindful of the story in Gil Blas of the Archbishop of Granada,— 
the old gentleman so celebrated for his homilies. For, though like him, I 
may not be sensible of a decadence in my mental faculties, it may néverthe- 
Jess exist; and, whether or not, every person, I presume, who has attained 
to my years (65) will feel a want of the vis anime or animi, that is neces- 
sary to the ready performance of a literary undertaking, &c. 


1 


` THE ORIGINAL. 


Avulsa è ramo, frons ô miseranda, .virenti, 

Marcida quo vadis? Quo vadam, nescio—Quercum 
Maternam columenque meum stravêre procellæ. 
Indé mihi illudit Zeyhyrus, Boreasve; vagamque 
Montibus ad valles, sylvis me volvit ad agros: 

Nec. contra nitor. QUO TENDUNT OMNIA, TENDO; 
Quò fertur pariter folium lauri roseque. 


ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH. 


Torn from thy nurturing branch, poor; fallen leaf, 
What hapless lot awaits thy withering form? 
Alas! I know not, but I mourn ia chief, 
My parent oak laid prostrate by the storm. l 


Hence, doom’d the sport of every vagrant breeze 
I’m hurried up the mount, then down again; 
One while I mildew under shading trees, 
Now, whirl'd afield, I bleach upon the plain. 


In short, I Go, WHERE LL THINGS EARTHLY, TEND, 
And unresisting meet my wasting foes: 

For oaks and brambles have one common end 
The foliage of the lagrel and the rose.“ 


We are not prepared to say whether the Memoire will be re-; 


published with the projected additions. The book itself contains 
some things that are bold and unpalatable, but it isa work of 
unexampled candour and truth; and will conduce more to a veri- 


* M. Chaudron bas published in his Abeille-Americaine, (Philad. Jan. 
1818.) a French version which is both accurate and elegant. Ep. P. F. 
VOL. vi. H | 
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table history of the times to which it relates, tlian any other pub- 
lication now extant. The additions which were contemplated by 
the author, consisted chiefly of copious and interesting illustra- 
tions, deduced from a private and confidential correspondence 
with ggneral Washington himself. To these it was proposed to 
add a selection from those literary and political speculations in 
which the author had exercised his pen, while he lived secluded— 
the world forgetting and himself forgot, 

| l Oblitús meorum, obliviscendus et illis. 

Here it would be seen that Mr. Graydon never lost sight of 
those imperishable principles for which he had contended on the 
field. He cherished the love of liberty: which beat in his heart 
until it became the impression of his conscience and the convic- 
tion of his understanding. Though a severe sufferer from politi- 
cal intolerance, nothing like tergiversation could be ranked among 
his failings. The perilous appearances in our political horizon 
never alarmed the soldier of the revolution, who knew that the 
relations of truth and justice are immutable. 

His literature was various and elegant, for he was educated 
when more attention was paid to that important subject, by the 
gentlemen of the country, than is to be found in our own times. 
That his style is not more easy and polished we should attribute 
more to indifference than inability. Though he was not careful 
about words, yet he obeyed another precept of the orator in being 
anxious about things. 


REV. J. M'KEAN, L L. D. 


Diepd at Havanna (Cuba) whither he had gone for the restora- 
tion of his health, the Rev. Josera M‘Kean, LL. D. ae a Pro- 
fessor in the Harvard University. 

In common with many of our eminent men, Dr. Wess pub- 
lished but little. His fame, therefore, must principally be de- 
posited in the recollection of contemporaries; but there is no reason 
10 apprehend they will prove unfaichful to the trust. Probably 
no one ever saw him without the conviction of his being an extra- 
ordinary man, and both his character and his countenance were 
alike too strongly marked to be easily forgotten. 

He possessed that ardour of temperament which has been 
thought characteristic of men of genius, and that glow of imagi- 
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nation which imposes the heaviest task on the vigilance of reason. 
“ Passions that might not be conquered, were to be, at least, con- 
trolled; and limits assigned to flights whose course would not be 
totally arrested.” To no species of character, perhaps, is the 
influence of religion more necessary or medicinal. Constituted to 
feel in their extremes the emotions of joy and sorrow, this influ- 
ence served to tranquillize the tumults of the one, and mitigate the 
anguish of the other. In the sacred profession which he early adopt- 
ed, his public exercises were original and affecting. They evinced 
his own devout reliance on those truths which it was his delight- 
ful employment to impress upon others. The strength of his 
feelings, with his occasional efforts in their suppression, imparted 
to the method of premeditated composition, much of the additional 
interest, freshness and abruptness, of extemporaneous discourse. 
A lettered clergy is too apt to consign animation in delivery to 
the exclusive use of the fanatics; although the history of the lat- 
ter, one would. think, had sufficiently attested its effect to urge 
the introduction of so powerful an engine into the service of ra- 
tional christianity. Dr. M‘Kean had the fervour, without the 
fury, of enthusiasm, and the decision of a partisan unmingled with 
its rancour. The remark frequently made respecting modern dis- 
courses, that they are moral dissertations merely, to exercise the 
ingenuity of the speculative or the taste of the refined—could 
never apply to those of this gentleman. His fancy was constantly 
subordinate to his faith, -his theology blended with his ethics, and 
when he reasoned of righteousness and temperance, it was always 
with reference to a judgment to come. 

In composition, as in conversation, the rapidity of his thoughts 
was greater than that of his expressions; and these, copious and 
felicitous as they frequently were, seemed to render but inade- 
quate justice to his previous conceptions. He delighted others, 
but he did not satisfy himself. There may be a beau ideal in elo- 
quence as in the other fine arts; a spirituality, rising above the 
fetters of human phraseology, and the ideas of Prof:ssor M. Kean 
sometimes resembled those finer essences, which escape, ere we 
can confine them. Hence arose an occasional hesitation in his 
manner, and a cursory observer might have mistaken for poverty 
of intellect, what in reality proceeded from its affluence. 
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With so impassioned a character as our friend possessed, to as- 
sert that his conclusions were always correct, would be to claim 
for him something supernatural. But if his opinions were ever 
erroneous, they were never insincere. He honestly laboured to 
have them adopted by others, with an energy similar to what they 
inspired in himself; while, at the same time, his own example of 
boid and independent inquiry usually prevented an implicit reli- 
ance on his authority. Many traits of resemblance might, perhaps, 
be discerned between the subject of this sketch, and the late Gil- 
bert Wakefield; since, however different the consequences of their 
respective investigations, the spirit in which they were conducted 
was the same. In singleness of mind and heartiness of feeling, on 
all topics that came under consideration, they were especially 
allied; and both were equally conspicuous for the fairness with 
which they pursued what each considered as the truth, and the 
frankness with which they declared the result of their researches. 

When the office of Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in Har- 
vard College, was vacated by the resignation of the hon. Mr. 
Adams, Dr. M‘Kean was elected his successor. For this appoint- | 
ment he was qualified not Jess by critical sagacity and classical 
taste, than by the happy union he exhibited of the gentleman with 
the scholar—a combination not common with academicians. He 
excelled, too, in the power of acquiring and retaining the attach- 
ment of youth. Those whom he instructed as pupils, he also wel- 
comed as friends, and his house was the seat of hospitality at once 
cordial and courteous. His piety, patriotism, and friendship, all 
partook of the energy and ardour of his nature. To that domestic 
circle, particularly, where his affections more intimately centred, 
so intense were his regards, that it might almost be doubted, if 
the favour he earnestly implored of returning to die among his fa- 
mily, was not denied in mercy. They were dear to him as his own 
soul, and the parting from their immediate presence might have 
been more painful than its separation from the body. The “ love 
that is strong as death,” might have maintained a fearful contest 
with the final conqueror; the fortitude of the Christian, been im- 
paired by the fondness of the man; and the triumphant aspirations 
of the saint have yielded to the sighs of the husband, and the 
father. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TBE DEATH OF TASS0—A PRIZE POEM. 


From the French of M. ouy; published i 
the Port Tolle Git. 1817. = 


CANTATE. 


Awake thy soul! one victory more, 
One effort make these pangs to brave— 
Let for one moment giory’s ra : 
Pierce the dark shadows of the grave 


Hark, what shouts ascend the skies! 
See what Poou round me rise, 
with rega my eyes— 
To whom decreed, F 
This car, this crown, 
Unheard of honours high renown, 
Fair merit’s deathless meed 
To me. to me, 
The fates decree, 
Th’ immortal palm of never dying fame: 
Imperial Rome's 
Eternal domes, 
Prepere the crown that consecrates my name 


GAVATINE— 


Oh! thou, my more than vital soul, 
My fight, my life, my love, 
Thon, who dost my fte control, 


Thou, whose name sounds from shore to 


shore 
, My noble, tender Eleanore!— 
Deign now one gracious smile to pay, 
To this so t v0 glorious day 
Aan Ea iad aita high honoars 
Me not unworthy thy datinguished love— 


rt of misfortune and ious fa 
He who the famed Rinaldo di P 
He who renowned Armida sung, 
And with whose name the world has rung! 
Haste! capricious mortals, fl J 

Raise me altars now I 
Those outrages ges you did create, 
You now yo ves will expiate— 
While I lived, reproach, neglect, 

retchadness and disrespect, 

Oblivien and oppression dark, 
Combined my steps on vate to mark— 
Haste! capricious morta 

Raise me altars, now I i 


AIR. 


Let all 2 i, . 
The Hing accents of my lyre~ 

For im ity to me 

the moment I expire 

— mast disappear, 

mhout regret I see it end— . 

flew glorious on these stepe to die, 

Where all the capitol ascend~ 


CHORUS. 


Sing, ye muses—weep, ye loves! 
‘asso upon his lyre 
Eleanora’s lover dies, 
Tasso never can expire. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
TO MYRA. 


While musing in my lonely cell, 
I pass in fond review, 

Those precious moments loved so well, 
In fnendship passed with you; 

How can I bear the maddening thought, 
To banish from my soul, 

The sweet illusion love has wrought, 
Since o’er my breast it stole. 


In listless apathy my da 
Till then unvalued flew; 
Unknown the torments love repays, 
Unkown its pleasares tooß 
For though no kindness you bestowed, 
On wy unhappy suit, 
My heart its hobest pleasures owed, 
o that most dear pursuit. 


Sooner that heart shall cease to throb, 
And streams retrace their source, 
Than I this faithful bosom rob, 
Or love from it divorce; 
Fain would I have you think that fàte, 
My name has joined with thine; 
It cannot be that endless hate 
Should meet such love as mine. 


with angry looks dest 
My fon cherished dream? N 
Mar erush the transitory joy, 

Of hope’s delusive gleam? 
Oh! let me, let me love again, 

For life had nothing half so sweet; 
And let that heavenly face regain, 

Those smiles tis heaven itself to meet, 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
From the Persian of Hafez. 


TO HIS MISTRESS, 


Oh! thy dear form of matchless grace, 
Gives sweet delight to every place; 
Thy am’rous glance, thy playful air, 
Have freed my heart from every care. 


Thy nature’s gentle as the rose, 

When first its blushing buds unclose; 

And like the pine of Eden's grove, 

Thou'rt nought but beauty, nought bu: love. 


Thy feign'd reserve, thy coy caress, 
A tko aad charms for me possess, 
Thy downy face, thy dimpled cheek, 
Of fond desire and rapture speak. 


° Poets were always crowned on the steps leading to the capitol. 
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Thy humid eye, with love’s soft li 
Thy arebi ow, with smiles i bricht 
And all perfections sweetly join, 
To make thy lovely form divine. 


A wand'rer in the way of love, 
Who's doom'd like me, alone to rove, 
From grief’s dread torrent no retreat, 
No can expect to meet. 


But sinee thy friendship is bestow'd, 
No longer dreary seems the road, 
*Madst all my sorrows, all my fears, 
It’s heart-consoling influence cheers. 


Ah! see dear maid, before thy eyes 
Thy wretched lover faints and dies; 
Yet still thy smiles’ enliv’ning charm, 
Can death of ev’ry pang disarm. 


However dreadful seems to be, 

The desert of his search for thee, 

There Hafez though his heart be broke, 
With joy can still thy name invoke. L. 


To che Lady who, on Twelfth Night, addressed 
some beau verses, with a wreath of ever- 
green, to Miss , one of the Queen’s 
atten ts. 


I greet thee fair, whose inagic wand 
Can wake to sympathy the soul; 
Whose lyre breathes music forth so bland 
As if from seraph’s touch it stole! 


Ab, sure thy frame is finely wrought 
Such feelin exquisite 51 kog. j 

And nature when she ſorm'd thee, sought 
A rare cunning work to show. 


The theme, I own, may well excite, 
For she can charm the heart away; 
But tho’ in homage all unite, 
Oh, who like thee can pour the lay? 


Long may the wreath thou wov’st entwine 
The snowy temples of that maid; 
The flame of friendship mutual shine, 
And never from thy bosom fade! . 
Baltimore. A. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE ROSE WITHOUT A THORN.’ 
FANNY.. 
No Rose without a thorn, they say, 
But don’t let it alarm you, 


For here bebok! a single rose 
Without a thorn to 


rm you. 


HENRY. 


The wonder’s common, as you'll find, 
When with the world you mingle, 
For ‘tis indeed without a thern, 
But then, you know it’s single! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To her who may understand it. 


and by thy bosom shall partake 
The 5 of may heart Shake. 


To thee on whose unclouded day, 

Bright virtue sheds its purest ray: 

Jo thee, with whom I often rove, 

By memory led, through friendship's grove: 
ith whom in many a morning dream, 

1 piar along life’s placid stream, 

Like Juno’s swans that lightly lave 

Their plumage in the curling wave: 

To thee a bauble gift I send, 

And with it, warmest wishes wend. 


Though poor the gift; though rude the muse 
The ee thou Pleas refuse; 


Since something whispers in my ear, 
The donor's name wil) make it dear. 
In history wise and *s rhyme 


A serpent bids us think of time, 

And may we not the ring apply 

To represent our social tye? 

Bright as the metal when refin d. 
Are friendship’s pleasures to the mind. 
And like its form, no end we prove 

In acts of kindness when we love. 


Then take the rin may it tell 
How long I'll love thee and how well. 
Then take the ring and may it say 
Remember him who weaves the lay: 

Who pay: that health’s unborrowed hues 

O'er may long her tints diffuse; 

And plenty’s 1 horn be found, 

Scattering, for her fruits around. 

Regurd it not with listless face 

If e er anether claim its place, 

Bat let it ever say to thee 

How dear thou art, sweet girl, to me! 
SEDLEY. 


ON SEEING THE ‘f WATERLOO WALTZ” 
IN A NEW CATALOGUE OF MUSIC, 


From the London Globe. 


A moment pause, ye British fair, 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue, 
And say, F 
Sum with name of Waterloo. 
Awful was the victory— 
Chastened should the triumph be; 
*Midst the laurels she has won, 
Britain mourns for many a son. 
Veil'd in clouds the morning rose; 
Nature seem’d to mourn the day 
Which consign'd, before its elase, 


ernal concert drown d, 
Cannot sooth his last adieu, 


Or wake his sleep at Waterloo. 


POETRY. 


Chasing oi the cuirassier, 
See the foaming charger flying, 
Trampling in his wild career, 


Ol ahiver be the recreant lyre, 
That gave the base idea birth. 
Other sounds I ween were there, 
er music rent the air; 
Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they clost on Waterloo. 
Forbear. till time with lenient hand, 
Hath svath‘d the pang of recent sOrrow; 
And let the pieture distant stand, 

The soft’ning hue of years to burrow. 
When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the jay, 
And give to joy alone the view, 
Of Britain's fame at Waterloo. 


SONNET. 
Thrice he, who in earliest youth 
Has tthe bower of meditation dear, 


accustomed to the voice of truth, 
jeld to truth an unreluctant car; 

To tim how welcome cach declining year, 
How fair the splendor of his setting skies, 

No time, no circumstance to him is drear; 
Within himself whose noblest transports rise, 
Or Nature's simplest scene a thousand sweets 

supplies. 
In seeret hest the humble soul may rise 

As grateful incense to the eternal power, 
Winging its way above yon sing skics 

To bim who loves the world exeluded hour; 

*Tis now that streams of heavenly radiance 

shower 
On the misguided thought, now that the ways 

Of checquered Providence no longer lour, 
Now that th’ enlighiend eye can firmly gaze 
Beyond the precincts drear of this benighted 

maze. 


PARODY. 


From the Pittsburgh Gazette. 


In the upbiil of life, when I find I am toiling, 
May my fate no less fortunate prove, 
Than a well furnish’d purse to assist my tur- 


moiting, 
And a dear little girl that I love: 
With Keh well stor’d, and a cook to my 


9 
And a friend that ne'er wishes to borrow; 
ru indulge my good humor whene’er so in- 
clin’d, 
And invite him to dinner to-morrow. 


With 7 coat to my back, that I'm able to pay 
or. 


? 
Whether specie or pa vail; 
And a wife who at church, I hall ne er have to 
stay for, 
Anda 2 that gives me good ale; 
With a coaeh to recline on, a valet to wait, 
And jtobaeco to puff away sorrow! 
Td envy not Bony, his honor or state, 
Nor exchange places with him to-morrow. 
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From political storms, may my mind be com- 
pletely 
Secured by its indolent ease; 
And my wifo when address’d, always answer 
me sweetly, 
“ Just, my dear sir, as you please.” 
From dune and from lawyers, aloof may I 
And from sycophants lend, ask. nor. borrow; 
But if such intrude, h ve u porter at hand, 
To invite theta politely-—to-morrow. 


May I ne’er have a foe, who is mean and in- 
triguiig, 
Nor ever a coward offend; 
May I never become. vither dull or fatiguing, 
ore er have a garrulous friend; 
Thus gliding thro'life, without labour or guile, 
With a face free from wrinkle or furrow; 
Even death! from his errand, will linger a 


while, 
And still put it off till to-morrow. 
ORLANDO. 


FOE THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HEART UNDECEIVED. 


From the Spanish of Cadulso, by Julius 
Davezac esq. the translator of Mar- 
mion. 


LE COEUR DXSABUSE. 


Tes guirlandes de fieurs enchainent l'univers, 
Amour dans les ennuis d'une existence vaine, 
A ces charinants liens mes bras furent afferts; 
Les fleurs en se sechant m'ont decouvert la 
chaine; 
Et je vis que c’etait des fers. 


„ 


Far des sentiers fleuris, au temple des dilices, 

Tu promets de guider les aveugles mortels; 

Je te suivis errant au gre de tes ig age 

Au bout de la carriere, au lieu du bien reels 
Je ne vis que des precipices. 


Tu nous offres, cruel! lattrayante boisson, 
Que contient du plaisir la coupe decevante, 
Je bus: un feu soudain egara ma raisen; 
Je brulai, cousume d'une soif devorante; 

Je vis que c’etoit du poison. 


Son empire promet une mer sans orage 

Un calme continu, sans ecueils, sans dangers, 

Je m'enbarquai: bientot les plus affreux nuages, 

La tempete, les flots, la foudre et les rochers, 
Ne mont offert que des naufrages 


Tadmirai la douceur des oiseaux innocents 
Qui trainent, dans son char, ta mere qui les 


ey š 
Fost leur prodiguer mes baisers caressants 
Mon seim fut dechire par ce couple perfide; 
Te vis que o’etoit des serpents- 


Fuis amour, revenu de ses egarements, , 
Mon cœur tranquille enfin brave tes artifices 
Va chercher pour joults d'autres cœurs impra- 


dents, i a 
Porte ailleurs, tes poisons, tes fers, tes pree> 
cipice: 
Tes na et tes serpens. 


a 
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PERKINS AND JoNEs’S SUPPLY 
puMP.—The intention of this con- 
trivance is to supply fire engines 
with the waste or gutter water at 
the time of fire, and thus to use as 
little water as may be from the pub- 
lic reservoir. As the pump is very 
portable, and may nine times out of 
ten be brought into use, every fire 
engine should be furnished with 
one or more, with a sufficient length 
of hose. The experiment lately 
exhibited in this city was this: 
Three artificial dams were made in 
the gutter, at certain distances, by 
means of a very simple contrivance, 
consisting of a piece of canvas fas- 
tened toa stick. The stick with the 
ganvas was laid over the gutter, so 
that a sufficient body of water was 
caught. These dams were supplied 
for the experiment, from a hydrant, 
and the supply pumps were several- 
ly inserted. The water, however 
muddy, is filtered as much as is re- 
quired in the act of raising it. The 
water was propelled into a large 
fire engine, made altogether on a 
new plan, and which works hori- 
zontally by means of ropes, so that 
four set of ropes are used, and as 
many hands may be employed as 
their respective lengths will admit: 
these ropes are connected with 
horizontal bars, which, by means 
of a chain working on two wheels, 
also horizontal, communicate mo- 
tion to the piston of the forcing 
pump; over which is an air vessel 
of the largest kind. The engine 
itself may be either used with the 
goose neck, or with the hose and 
pipe; so that it combines all ad- 
vantages. From the dams before 
mentioned, this engine was filled in 
about forty seconds. This mode of 
supplying engines is very expedi- 
tioug, and sooner accomplished than 
with hose from the hydrant direct, 
and the labour required appeared 
to be trifling. This experiment 
clearly proved, that the plan ought 
to be adopted, for the reasons before 
given. 

From the quantity of water 


which runs down our gutters in 
time of fire, three or four engines 
might be constantly supplied in this 
way. — 

ENGLISH LIBERTY OF SPEKCH. 
Part of a speech delivered by the 
Earl of Chatham. 

« My Lords, I need not look 
abroad for grievances. The grand 
capital mischief is fixed at home. 
It corrupts the very foundation of 
our political existence, and preys 
upon the vitals of the state—the 
constitution has been grossly viola- 
ted—THE CONSTITUTION AT THIS 
MOMENT STANDS VIOLATED. Until 
that shall be healed, until the griev- 
ance be redressed, it is vain to re- 
commend union to Parliament; in 
vain to promote concord among the 
people. If we mean seriously to 
unite the nation within itself, we 
must convince them, that their 
complaints are regarded, and that 
their injuries shall be redressed. 
On that foundation I would take 
the Jead in recommending peace 
and harmony to the people.—On 
any other, I would never wish to 
see them united again. If the 
breach in the constitution be effec- 
tually repaired, the people will of 
themselves return to a state of tran- 
quility. Ifnot—may DISCORD PRE- 
VAIL FOR EVER. I know to what 
point this doctrine and this lan- 
guage will appear directed. But I 
feel the principle of an English- 
man; aud I utter them without ap- 
prehension or reserve. 

The crisis is indeed alarming;— 
So much the more does it require a 
prudent relaxation on the part of 
government. Ifthe king’s servants 
will not permit a constitutional 
question to be decided on, accord- 
ing to the forms, and on the princi- 
ples of the constitution, it must 
then be decided in some other man- 
ner; and rather than it should be 
given up, rather than the nation 
should surrender their birth right to 
a despotic minister, I hope, old as I 
am, I shall see the question brought 
to issue, and fairly tried between 
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the people and the government. 


My Londs, this is not the languages 


of faction, let it be tried by that 
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Let the sea now break over and fill 
her—a common boat with eight 
men in her, will keep (with only 


criterion by which alone we can „two casks) her gunwale six or se- 


distinguish what is factious from 
what is not—by the principles of 
the English constitution. I have 
been bred up in these principles; 
and know, that when the liberty of 
the subject is invaded, and all re- 
dress denied him, resistance is jus- 
tified. 
FRENCH EMIGRANTS. 

The following is the reply of 
general Lallemand, to the publica- 
tions which have recently appeared 
in the papers relating to certain de- 
signs of the French emigrants. 
Reply to the letter from Natchi- 

toches, published in the Louisi- 

ana Gazette, of the 31st of 

March. 

The French colonists, who have 
gone to settle on the river Trinity, 
have no other object than the 
choice of productive lands, where 
they might procure labourers and 
cattle at low prices, and from which 
they might derive a prompt and 

uctive revenue. They look 
for those advantages which are to 
be derived from a rich soil, by ac- 
tive laborious men; thay have no 
other wish than to cultivate them 
and to enjoy the tranquillity neces- 
sary to such an establishment. 
They have no connexion with any 
assemblage that has heretofore 
taken place in those parts, and will 
never engage either in privateering 
or smuggling, nor in any other oc- 
cupation that might render them a 
subject of disquiet to any people. 

Signed. H. LALLEMAND. 
New Orleans, 1 April, 1818. 


Lire Boar.—Put three or four 
cleats on each bilge of the boat in- 
sade, or make holes through the tim- 
bers for the purpose of receiving 
lashing; then have two or more 
empty water casks ready to put in 
the boat: over these and through 
the cleats or holes pass the rope. 
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ven inches above the water. The 
boal being thus above the surface, 
she can be bailed out; ang should 
there be a number of men so as to 
keegher down, enough may get out 
to let her rise, and steadying them- 
selves with their hands on the gun- 
wale, let the others bail, taking al- 
ternate spells, until she is free. The 
casks will prevent the boat’s upset- 
king, acting upwards as a lead keel 
would do downwards. Should you 
be compelled to leave your ship at 
sea, put in the boat as many casks 
as can conveniently be stowed; let 
them be scuttled, all but one or 
two, and have tight tarpaulin co- 
vers; in these you can then put 
provision, water, compass, quad- 
rant and charts; and as the provi- 
sions are consumed, there will be 
room, should the casks be large 
enough, for the weary or sick to 
screen themselves from the wea- 
ther. I always keep two or three 
casks of water in the long boat, 
which I use first, and when out 
make my stowage of bread, &c. 
Norfolk Beacon. 


RECEIPT FOR DESTRGYING FLIES , 
WITHOUT THE USK OF POISON. 
Take half a tea-spoonful of black 

pepper in powder, one tea-spoonful 

of brown sugar and one table spoon- 
ful of cream, mix them well togeth- 
er, put them in the room ona plate 
where the flies are most treuble- 
some and they will soon disappear. 


It will perhaps be useful to men- 
tion that families would find a ma- 
terial saving if they were to use 
common Soda or potash dissolved in 
soft water afterwards mixed in 
bard water if they have no other, 
before they have their linen wash- 
ed; the quantity of soap will not 
only be diminished by meliorating 
the hard water but the calour of 
the linen really improved. 

1 
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An English physician, Dr. Rich- 


water, and may be conveniently 


ard Pearson, has succeeded after Set in a fireplace, or any unoccupi- 


various attempts in forming a vege- 
table compound by which persons. 
engaged in exploring hot and desert 
regions might be saved from per- 
ishing hy hunger and thirst. The 
ingredients are reducible into a ve- 
ry small bulk and not liable, when 
mixed, to spoil by keeping. With a 
int of jelly made from starch by 
iling water, mix two ounces of 
Gum Arabick and half a drachm of 
catechu, both previously reduced 
to powder, and fo the whole theu 
add one drachm of crystallized 
citric acid also pulverized. Spread 
the compound upon a clean board 


or paper, and gradually dry it in an 


oven of a gentle heat, till it be- 


comes hard and brittle, when it 
may be broken into pieces of a pro- 
per size for being carried in the 
pocket. Doctor Pearson calculates 
that two ounces of this compound 
will sustain life for twenty-four 
hours—but supposes that during 
the exertion of travelling four 
ounces may be required. So that 
two pounds would last a person to- 
tally destitute of every other sort of 
aliment eight days. 


FILTERING MACHINE.—We are 


glad to learaé that Mr. Sanderson’s 


tering machine is daily becoming 
better known, and nothing but a 
knowledge of its merits is necessa- 
ry to bring it into universal use. 


Considering the general state of 


our Schuylkill water when drawn 
from the hydrant, compared with 
the perfectly pure, bright, and pel- 
lucid state in which it is drawn 
from the filter; and considering also 
that this purification is- effected 
without trouble or inconvenience, 
we cannot think of any thing upon: 
which the price of one of the ma- 
chines could be expended, which 
would contribute as much to the 
gratification, the comfort, and even 
the health of a family. It consists 
of ap earthen or stone jar, capable 
of containing eight or ten gallons of 


ed corner. The water is poured in 
at the top, and, after passing 
through the filter, is drawn out pure 
and bright by a cock at the bottom, 
however impure it may have been 
when introduced. ‘The machinery 
is perfectly simple; occasions no 
trouble; and is not liable to get out 
of repair. 

Roya, sBroTaens.—Great Bri- 
tain has made several attempts to 
establish such a commercial inter- 
course with the Emperor of China, 
as would be profitablé to one, and 
perhaps both of the parties concern- 
ed. Two splendid embassies have 
been fitted out by the former na- 
tion, the first under the care of Sir 
George Staunton, and the second 
under that of Lord Amherst, with a 
great retinue, and magnificent pre- 
sents, to induce the Oldest Son of 
the Moon” to form a treaty with 
his Royal Brother, not quite of such 


illustrious descent, of Great Bri- 


tain. Both these embassies failed, 
on some point of etiquette, a diffi- 
culty which often occurs in the ad- 
justment of national concerns be- 
tween potentates. His majesty of 
China required, particularly in the 
latter instance, acts of submission 


«and humiliation, too great to be en- 


dured by the stiff-necked and stiff- 
backed representative of John Bull, 
and the ambassador with his bril- 
liant train was obliged to return 
and to tell his master that he must 
wait for a more condescending em- 
peror to ascend the, Chinese 
throne, or despatch a more flexible 
and pliant minister, before he could 
realize his wishes with regard to 
the trade of that vast but whimsical 
empire. An event of character 
somewhat resembling this, in some 
of its circumstances, has, it seems 
lately taken place between our 
government and a neighbouring 
potentate, not descended from the 
Moon, unless indeed, when she was 
in an eclipse, but still a monarch of 
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lofty pretensions, great stateliness, 
and unyielding dignity and pride. 
We allude to his majesty of Hayti, 
king Henry the Ist. For some 
cause, the president found it expe- 
dient to despatch the frigate Con- 
gress on a message to this sover- 
eign, with a Mr. Tyler on board 
as the agent of the government. 
Whether by accident, or design, 
we pretend not to know, this gen- 
tleman’s credentials were very bad- 
ly drawn up, and either from a 
want of geographical knowledge 
in the cabinet, or some untoward 
circumstance, the very name of the 
country, as well as that of its capi- 
tal, were mistaken in the docu- 
ment. We know not how to ex- 
cuse this error. Had Hayti form- 
ed a portion of a newly discovered 
world near the south pole, there 
would have been some excuse for 
such a mistake. But it is not to 
de supposed, that the acting secre- 
tary of state, or any higher officer 
in the cabinet could have been un- 
acquainted with the fact, that Hayti 
was the name of a kingdom in the 
neighbourhood of America, and 
that his majesty Henry Ist, was its 
sovereign, enjoying all the rights, 
privileges and immunities to crown- 
ed heads belonging and appertain- 
ing, and attended with a full share 
of the splendor and magnificence of 
royalty. In such a state of things, 
it can hardly be considered as ow- 
ing to ignorance or accident that in 
Mr. Tyler’s credentials, this king- 
dom should have been called by its 
old colonial servile name of St. Do- 
minge, and the capital by that of 
Cape Frangois. 
Let these things, however, be as 
they may, since they have occured, 
we are not surprised to find the 


Haytians back up at the apparent . 


indignity. The reception which 
Mr. Tyler met with, on his arrival 
has been published in all the news- 
papers. Count Limonade, Se- 
eretary of state, and minister of 
foreign affairs of Hayti,” in the 
highest style of dignity, offended 
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but not petulent, direots the king's 

„ secretary and interpreter,” upon 

finding that the American agent 

« was the bearer of a simple certifi- 

cate, couched only in unusal and in- 
admissable terms,” to inform him 
that he could not be received, not 
being furnished with authentick cre- 
dentials in good and due form, suf- 
ficient to credit him with the Hay- 
tian government.” At the same 
time, the prime minister, charitably 
supposing Mr. Tyler to be ignorant 
of the diplomatick usages establish - 
ed in that government, directs that 
they be made known to him. Thus, 
like the embassy of Lord Amherst 
to China, this effort of our govern- 
ment completely failed, upon this 
single point. Of how much impor- 
sance it may have been, we know | 
not. The commerce of that island 
has been of very great moment to 
this country. Its affairs are now 
placed in hands that mean to hold 
and direct them. Its sovereign is 
black, but his talents are respecta- 
ble, his courage and energy un- 
questionable, and his title to his 
throne, at least according to no- 
tions which have been of late much 
cherished as, legitimate.” The 
talents of some of his ministers are 
of a high order. Count Limonade, 
like the beverage from which he 
appears to have derived his title, 
we presume can be sweet or sour, 
as occasion requires, and when 
both qualities are well mixed, he is 
doubtless very pleasant and palata- 
ble; when otherwise, probably one of 
these ingredients is very acute and 
uncomfortable. The truth is, gov- 
ernment had better fully acknow- 
ledge his sable majesty, or let him 
entirely alone. We see not why, 
in the multitude of sympathy that 
is so fashionable at the present time 
for the yellow inhabitants of the 
south, who are feebly struggling 
against a feeble tyranny, no regard 
should be entertained for a nation 
of a darker complexion it is true, 
which, under tenfold difficulties, 
and a vastly greater force of op- 
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pression, threw off the yoke by the 
most astonishing courage and per- 
severance, and have maintained 
their independence against all the 
efforts which France, in her gigan- 


tick days could bring against them. 
N. Y. Daily Adv. 


VInGINIA.— A motion was re- 
cently made in the legislature of 
Virginia, by Mr. Naylor stating the 
propriety of appointing a chaplain, 
but his resolution for that purpose, 
after much argument and discus- 
sion, was negatived by a very con- 
siderable majority. All the talents 
of the House, with a very few excep- 
tions, were opposed to Mr. Naylor. 
On this subject one of the Virginian 
editors, says we regret that such 
a motion should have been brought 
forward, as it is a question which is, 
calculated to excite much prejudice 
and warmth of feeling. Many of 
the members who voted against 
Mr. Naylor’s resolutions, were re- 
gular attendants on divine worship: 
but were opposed to the election of 
a chaplain on constitutienal princi- 
ples. It ought to be recollected 
that the spirit of our constitution is 
opposed to the giving of a prefer- 
ence to any particular sect; and it 
would be impossible to elect a chap- 
lain that was not a member of some 
particular church. Although we 
are the sincerest in our wishes for 
the success uf christianity, yet we 
most decidedly agree in the deci- 
sion of the house of delegates on 
this question—we hope the propo- 
sition will never again be made; 
and that our representatives may 
be allowed to say their prayers, ac- 
cording to their own forms, each in 
his bed chamber before he repairs 
tothe house. We are confident that 
they will be equally acceptable to 
the Deity; and will be attended 
with no expense to the state.—We 


understood that one of those dele- 


gates who seemed most anxious for 
the election of a chaplain, had been 
at one period a minister of the gos- 
pel..-We would have had therefore 
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no objections, if these men in place 
of advocating the election of a hir- 
ed chaplain, proffered their own ser- 
vices on this occasion, without re- 
ceiving any money from the trea- 
sury—suppose for instance, general 
Bldckburn, who is said to under- 
stand divinily as well as law, was to 
propose to pray for tbe house every 
morning, we are certain that no 
clergyman iu the union, would be 
heard with more attention or res- 


pect.” 


Seneca INDIANS.—Seven ware 
riors of the Seneca Tribe of Indians, 
who inhabit a village within 4 miles 
of Buffaloe inſthe state of New York, 
lately visited Boston, on their way 
to England. Their names are 
Long Horn commonly called col. 
Thomas’ Swamp Beaver, Hand- 
some, Lazy Traveller, Two Guns, 
&c. They intend to visit Great 
Britain in consequence ef an appli- 
cation made to the tribe some time 
since by certain individuals in Mon- 
treal for the purpose of representing 
native habits, manners and customs 
both warlike and domestic among 
the English. Their expénses of 
travelling and support, are paid for, 
and the emoluments to be derived 
from their publick exhibitiédn, we 
suppose will accrue to those who 
first set the project on foot. Ina 
council of the Senecas some 
months ago, it was determined, that 
permission should be given to these 
red warriors to cross over the great 
water and see the whites. They 
visited those objects of curiosity 
in Boston, which might be supposed 
to interest persons of their attain- 
ments. They went to see colonel 
Sargeant’s painting of CHRIST 
ENTERING JERUSALEM” —which in- 
duced the principal chief Long 
Horn, to make some pertinent ob- 
servations relative to the christian 
religion, and the worship of the 
great spirit. They were gratified, 
be remarked, with the picture, but 
could not vouch for the truth of the 
fepresentation—The great spirit 


ge 
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had given the Bible to the whites, 
which he had not seen fit to bestow 
upon the Indians; but the tradition 
handed down to them from their 
forefathers, had taught them to be 
just, good to each other, hospitable, 
generous and  honest,—virtues, 
which they had practised with great- 
er constancy, before the whites 
came over and introduced ardent 
spirits among them, and induced 
many of their people to get drunk 
and steal.—The divisions which 
‘they understood existed among the 
christians, were so great, that he 
hoped the Indians would be viewed 
with lenity and forbearance, in case 
they continued to consider the reli- 
gion of the great spirit as better 
suited to their present condition, 
than the adoption of the tenets of 
any particular sect of christians. 
An attempt was made by a learned 
gentleman to confirm them in the 
value of their moral and religious 
impressions, and to inform them of 
the perfect consistency between 
what they already believed, and 
that which the principal figure upon 
the canvas had taught in the Bible. 
— They were told that the vices of 
drunkenness and theft were forbid- 
den among christians, and, that 
those who practised them would be 
punished. They were exhorted to 
attend more to the cultivation of the 
earth and habits of industry if they 
were desirous of enjoying the benc- 
fit of living as well as the whites. 
The chief in reply, appeared to be 
sensible of the advantages of agri- 
culture, which he confessed had 
been very much neglected among 
them, and especially since the game 
upon their hunting ground had be- 
come very scarce, the importance, 
of this cultivation become more evi- 
dent;—he thanked the gentlemen 
. for their attention, good conversa- 
tion and politeness—and took their 
leave. An interpreter accompani- 
ed them who appeared capable of 
rendering the true meaning of what 
was imparted on both sides. 
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With regard to their dress it is 
not strictly aboriginal—Their gar- 
ments consist of coloured calicoes 
—of English manufacture, which 
formed a sort of tunic, wound round 
the middle and secured by a belt. 
Their head dresses consist of light 
drab beaver caps, ornamented in a 
grotesque manner with various co- 
loured feathers.—Around the arms 
and neck of several among them, 
are bands of silver or tin which are 
intended as ornaments, and from 
their ears and noses are suspended 
silver drops—or the hair of some 
animals manufactured into proper 
shape—Their faces are coloured 
with red paint, and on the whole 
are not destitute of an intelligent 
expression. The only mark of rank 
isa bracelet of some skin, round 
the arm of the principal sachem 
from which is hung a tuft of red 
hair. | 

DrLAwART.— A suggestion has 
been lately thrown out, in the state 
of Delaware, that it would be for 
the interest of the people, that the 
state should be annexed to the con- 
tiguous states, rather than that a 
small territory and population 
should sustain the entire expense of 
a state establishment. 

A traveller has noticed with pro- 
per censure, that it is the custom in 
churches in Winchester, Virginia, 
for the men to put on their hats as 
soon as the service is ended, and 
while yet standing in their pews. 


Twogentlemen at Bath having a 
difference, one went to the other’s 
door early in the morning, and wrote 
Scoundrel upon it. The other called 
upon his neighbour, and was an- 
swered by a servant, that his master 
was not at home; but ifhe had any 
thing to say he might leave it with 
him. No, no,” says he, I was only 
going to return your master’s visit, 
as he left xis name at my door in the 


morning.“ 
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The legislature of South Carolina 
has passed an act, to pérmit the in- 
troduction of Negroes into that 
state. How far this contravenes 
the law of the U. S. abolishing the 
slave trade it will be ſor the national 
Courts to determine. 


Mr. Campbell, the Poet, has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Editor of a 
Morning Paper, contradicting a re- 
port quoted from an American 
newspaper, that he bad intimated 
his willingness to accept of a Ero- 
fessorship in an Amefican College. 
Mr. Campbell says, that he has not 
intimated any such willingness, and 
that he has no desire of permanently 
exchanging his native country for 
any other. 

The Editor was informed some 
time since, that Mr. Campbell had 
expressed a willingness to visit this 
country, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing a course of lectures on the sub- 
ject of polite literature, provided a 
class could be formed for him. A 
liberal subscription has been made 
for this purpose, and we do expect 
to see Mr. C. in the U. S. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 8. 

Suppen Drats.—Died on the 
evening of the 23d ult. Miss ELVIRA 
Coon, step daughter of William 
Lemon, Esq. of this town. The 
time and manner of this young lady's 
decease, were peculiarly awful and 
affecting. It was to have been her 
wedding night; she had retired to 
her room to dress, apparently in 
perfect health, and in less than fif- 
teen minutes she was discovered to 
be a corpse by her sister, who en- 
tered the room to assisther in dress- 
ing. By this time the friends had 
begun to assemble to witness the 
nuptial ceremony; but alas! how 
changed the scene. She was a wo- 
man of delicate frame, and it is sup- 
posed her sudden death was occa- 
sioned by fainting in a cold room; 
that her blood chilled and stagnated 
before any relief could be afforded. 
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At the commencement of the par- 
liament in 1802, Mr. Pitt and Mr. 


Sheridan took the oaths at the same 


time; the premier, happening to 
have no silver in his pocket, borrow- 
ed a couple of shillings to pay for 
his oath. This being observed from 
the gallery, the following paragraph 
appeared in a morning paper of next 
day. Something is certainly on 
the carpet at present between the 
ministry and opposition, for we as- 
sert from undoubted authority, that 
yesterday a loan was negotiated be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and Mr. Sheridan.“ 


Extract from a speech of the Gov. 
of Kentucky, to both houses of the 
legislature.— I regret the necssi- 
ty of once more pressing on your at- 
tention the anti-republican and 
highly criminal practice of selling 
offices, which is become too com- 
mon, indeed fashionable.—Shall the 
publick offices in the republick of 
Kentucky be an article of sale in 
the market, or the reward of qualifi- 
cations and integrity? This is the 
question to be decided. If this 
practice is sanctioned, or even wink- 
ed at, it will prove, that while we 
profess, that the road to publick 
station, is open to all, the poor as 
well as the rich, that they are, in 
fact, confined exclusively to the 
latter. The prevalence of such 
practices, especially if counte- 
nauced, is evidence of the decline, 
if not of the state, of the republican 
purity of the government. I therey 
fore recommend a revision of the 
law against selling offices, and the 
enaction of severe penalties, and 
effectual provisions to suppress this 
pernicious and illicit traffick.“ 


The} Western States.—It is stated 
in the Nashville paper that exports 
from West Tennessee to New-Or- 
leans, amounted during one year, to 
more than g million and a half of 
Dollars. . 

Among which were, 

10,000 Hhds. Tobacco $1,000,000 
1500 Bales Cotton, 100,000. 
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having any relation to the peculiar 
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duties which he owes to his country 
in his legislative character, or to 
regulate his conduct while he sus- 
tains that character. 


Connubial Carte and Tierce.—A 


few nights ago the good people of 
Horncastle were amused by the fol- 


- lowing announcement of the bell- 


man: Mr. J. wishes to inform the 
publick, he will not be answerable 


for any debt or debts his wife Ma- 


rianna J. may contract after this 
publick notice.“ As soon as possible 
afterwards, the bellman was again 
sent round with the following: 


Mrs. J. begs to inform the public, 


she never has, nor ever intends, to 
contract any debts on her husband's 
credit, well knowing it stands on too 
slender a foundation.” 


Penitentiary.—It appears that se- 
veral of the largest states in the 
union have almost at the same pe- 
riod of time turned their attention 
to the subject of the penitentiary 
system, for the punishment of crimes 
—New-York, Pennsylvania, Mas- 
sachusetts and South Carolina—In 
the last mentioned state this mode of 
punishment has not yet been adopt- 
ed, and acommittee of the legisla- 
ture after enumerating the facts 
connected with the establishment 
of Pennsylvania and Massachusetts 
upon this subject have come to the 
conclusion that such a system of 
punishment was not proper to be 

dopted. The following facts have 
led to this result. 

By the returns of convictions from 
1800 to 1810, both inclusive, it ap- 
pears there were in this state, 143 


- convictions for penitentiary offen- 


ces, which gives an average of 14 


1 i T 2 7 per year. 


From 1800 to 1814, the convic- 


tions were 62, which gives an aver- 


age of 12 per year. 


The population of this state in 
1800, was 189,430; in 1810, the 
population had increased to 210, 
750, which affords a small annua! 
increase. . 
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From this statement it appears 
that convictions have not only not 
increased in a ratio with the popu- 
lation; but have numerically dimin- 
ished. 

As we are unacquainted with 
even any circumstances peculiar to 
this state, which were calculated to 
lessen crimes, or with any circum- 
stances peculiar to Pennsylvania, 
which were calculated to increase 
them, we are induced to conclude 
that the penal code of this state, im- 
perfect as it is, has been productive 
of more benefit than that of Penn- 
sylvania. 


The lead mines of Missouri. Vour 
readers may have noticed a motion 
lately made in Congress respecting 
the laws relating to the Lead Mines 
ofthe Missouri Territory. These 
mines, as property of the United 
States are the subject of the legisla- 
tion; but very little is known respec- 
ting them by the publick. The fol- 
lowing account, writen by a friend 
of mine, who has travelled much in 
that territory, will give some infor- 
mation. The mines are south of the 
Mississippi river, and commence a 
few miles from it. My friend writes 
as follows: 

« The tract of country, called the 
Lead Mines, is about forty miles 
square and commmences about thirty 
miles from the Mississippi, and ex- 
tends to the west. In all this tract it 
is supposed lead may be found, and 
it has already been found in different 

laces through most of that extent. 

n some places it is washed out of 
the hills and in the roads by rains. 
It is found in digging from 1 to 25 feet 
deep. Generally there is a sand or 
lime stone rock about fifteen feet 
below the surface, which, is from 
ten to twenty feet thick, generally, 
immediately below which, and as 
deep as has yet been tried, the mi- 
neral is found in abundance. In 
some places it is the dirt in lumps 
of different sizes without any tift 
upon it. In other places, and 
more generally, it is found cov- 
ered with what the people here call 
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tift, which is a species of spar some- 
times found crystalized. The spar 
is from one to four inches thick, cov- 
ering the lead, which is enveloped in 
it, like an egg in the shell. The spar 
is also found without any lead. 
(Quartz or flint) is found in great 
abundance both in and on the sur- 
face of the earth, in crystals of mi- 
croscopick size, to balf an inch di- 
ameter. Sulphurets are common, 
besides the sulpheret of lead. The 
lead ore is strongly impregnated 
with arsenick, and it contains avery 
small quantity of silver.” 


General Washington—An anec- 
dote is related of this gentleman 
which displays in a strong and ami- 
able light the exalted force of his 
feelings, and the truly noble. cast 
of his manners. When colonel 
Washington, (the immortal saviour 
of his country) had closed his career 
in the French and Indian war, and 
had become a member of the house 
of Burgesses, the Speaker Robinson, 
was directed by a vote of the house, 
to return their thanks to that gen- 
tleman, on behalf of the colony for 
the distinguished military services 
which he had rendered to this coun- 
try. As soon as colonel Washing- 
ton took his seat, Mr. Robinson, in 
obedience to this order, and follow ` 
ing the impulse of his own generous 
and grateful heart discharged the 
duty withgreat dignity; but withsuch 
warmth of colouring and strength of 
expression as entirely confounded 
the young hero. He rose to express 
his acknowledgments for the honour: 
but such was his trepidation and 
confusion, that he could not 
give distinct utterance to a single 
syllable. He blushed, stammered, 
and trembled for a second; when the 
Speaker relieved him by a stroke of 
address that would have done honour 
to Louis the XVI in his proadest 
and happiest moments. Sit down 
Mr. Washington” said he, with a 
conciliaung smile; your modesty. 
is equal to your valour; and that sute 
passes the power of any tanguage 
that I possess.’ Miri Henry... © 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Amona those to whom this page is addressed, there are few, we hope, 
who are unwilling to pay what they owe. If there be any upon whom we 
have any claims, they must submit to be reminded of their obligations, 
however unwelcome it may sound in their ears, and how reluctant soever 
the editor may feel to obstruct the path of literature by the grim-visaged 
figure of adun. While Carelessness procrastinates what Honour should 
punctually perform, Discontent hovers around, and Despondency shakes 
her leaden wings. In our calendar, the ides of January and July are pe- 
riods when every well-wisher to this establishment is expected to corres- 
pond with the publisher. 

The versatility of No Strepion is admirable. He thinks the times are 
gone when lovers saw nothing but despair and death in the darkness of a 
frown. Like Antæus, he gains strength from defeat, and attacks new ob- 
jects. According to this fickle swain, 

The heart that's large enough for two, 
Will never, never break for one. 

A constant Correspondent, who is a very Proteus in his poetical contri- 
butions, and who wants more poetry, might be gratified if all our corres- 
pondents were like him. But as some of the Scottish and English critics 
have been pleased to find much exquisite original poetry” in the pre- 
sent series of the Port Folio, Mr. Oldschool is unwilling to put the compli- 
ment in jeopardy. 

“ A friendly hint,” from Norfolk, Va., shall not be thrown away. 

We regret that we have not yet been able to give our readers some ac- 
count of two or three books, which have recently been sent to us. 

The writer of the “ Consolatory Lines,” who wants a motto, may find 
one in the Twelfth Night: 
| * it is silly sooth.” 

O. P. Q. may inquire at the post office. 

“ Silenus” is rejected; so is - about a ream of sonnets. Charades and 
acrostics are scarcely ever admissible. 

We believe it is Swift, who exclaims, on seeing a poem superior to what 
he supposed the alleged author to be capable of producing, 

“ Fine words—I wonder where the rascal stole em!“ 

This line we recommend to the perusal of Adolphus, who transmitted to 
us, last year, Lines addressed to a young lady. 

Errata.—In the poem on the death of Tasso, in our last, after the line 

And with whose name the world has rung, 
the following couplet was omitted: 
In misery and tears life’s gloomy round, 
Has languish’d, oftin fetters bound. 
In the title-page of our last number, for Calmia, read Kalmia. 
Page 47, line 6 from bottom, for order, read ordeal. 
end of last line, add it. 


48, bottom line, for crde, read crude. 
49, 8th line from bottom, for It, read The genus. 
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FOR THE PORT-FOLIO. 


MEMOIRS OF RICHARD MONTGOMERY, MAJOR GENERAL IN THE 
‘ ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


RIo HARD Montcomeny was born in Ireland in the year 1737, 
a descendant of an ancient and honourable family. After receiving 
a liberal education, he entered the army at an early period. In his 
twenty-first year we find him holding the rank of a captain in the 
seventeenth British regiment, under general Moncton. He had 
borne a full share in all the American wars and the reduction of 
Canada, and had therefore no common claims to promotion. But 
although his military abilities were highly distinguished, war and 
conquest had no other charms to him than as the meaus of peace 
and happiness to mankind, and he found leisure in the midst of 
camps to cultivate an excellent taste for philosophy and polite li- 
terature. To these he added a careful study of the arts of govern- 
ment and the rights of mankind; looking forward to that time 
when he might return to the still scenes of private life, and give 
a full flow to the native and acquired virtues of a heart rich in 
moral excellence. He had formed an early attachment, amount- 
ing even to an enthusiastic love for this country. The woodland 
and the plain; the face of Nature, grand, venerable, and yet re- 
joicing in her prime; our mighty rivers, descending in vast tor- 
rents through wild and shaggy mountains, or gliding in silent 
majesty through fertile vales; their numerous branches and trì- 
butary springs; our romantic scenes of rural quiet; our simplicity, 
then uncorrupted by luxury or flagrant vice; our love of know- 
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ledge and ardour for liberty—all these served to convey the idea 
of primeval felicity to a heart which was fraught with benevolent 
feelings. In 1772 his country was blessed with peace, and he im- 
mediately resigned his commission, and emigrated to these shores. 
He selected a delightful spot on the banks of the Hudson, in 
New-York; married a daughter of judge Livingston of that state; 
and retired from the bustle of a noisy world. In this most eligi- 
ble of all situations, the life of a country gentleman, deriving its 
most exquisite relish from reflection upon past dangers and past 
services, he gave full scope to his philosophical spirit and taste 
for rural elegance. Satisfied with himself, and raised above all 
vulgar ambition, he devoted his time to domestic pursuits, the 
intercourse of a select society, the study of useful books, and the 
improvement of his villa. But neither wood nor lawn could make 
him forget the duties which he owed to society. When the hand 
of unlawful authority was stretched forth, Montgomery was ready 
to exchange his peaceful groves for the tented field. From that 
fatal day in which the first American blood was spilt by the hands 
of British brethren, and the better genius of the empire turned 
abhorrent from the strife of death among her children, our hero 
chose his part. 

He was appointed a major-general, the second in rank of eight 
who were chosen by the congress in 1775. His principles of 
loyalty remained unshaken. Love to our brethren whom we must 
oppose, the interchange of good offices, which had so intimately 
knit the bonds of friendship between the two members, the me- 
mory of those days in which we fought under the same banners; 
the vast fabric of mutual happiness raised by our union, and ready 
to be dissolved by our dissensions; the annihilation of those plans 
of improvement in which we were engaged for the glory of the 
empire—all these considerations conspired to render this conflict 
peculiarly abhorrent to him and every virtuous American, and 
could have been outweighed by nothing earthly but the unquench- 
able love of liberty, and that sacred duty which we owe to our- 
selves and our posterity. The necessity of resistance was mani- - 
fest, and no sophistry could question our right. “ In cases of. 
national oppression,” says Blackstone, “ the nation hath very jus- 
tifiably risen as one man, to vindicate the original contract sub- 
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sisting between the king and people.“ “ If the sovereign power 
threaten desolation to a state, mankind will not be reasoned out 
of the feelings of humanity, nor sacrifice liberty to a scrupulous 
adherence to political maxims.“ 

Montgomery did not hesitate to accept the commission, pray- 
ing at the same time that Heaven might speedily reunite us in 
every bond of affection and interest; and that the British empire 
might again become the envy and admiration of the universe.” 
(Letter to general Schuyler, 8th Nov. 1775.) He was entrusted, 
jointly with general Schuyler, with the expedition against Cana- 
de; but, in consequence of the illness of that gentleman, the whole 
duty devolved upon him. There was benevolence in the whole 
plan of this expedition. It was to be executed not so much by 
force as by persuasion, and it was exactly suited to the genius of 
Montgomery. He understood the blessings of a free govern- 
ment, and could display them with captivating eloquence. He had 
a soul, great, disinterested, affectionate, delighting to alleviate 
distress, and to diffuse happiness. He possessed an industry not to 
be wearied, a vigilance that could not be eluded, and courage 
equal to his other abilities. With a few new-raised men, of differ- 
ent colonies and various tempers, ill supplied with arms and am- 
munition, undisciplined, unaccustomed to danger—under such 
circumstances, and in the short space of an autumnal and winter 
campaign, in rigorous northern climes, to achieve a work ,which 
cost Great Britain and the colonies the labours of several cam- 
puigns, and what was a sacrifice of infinitely more value, the life 
of Wolfe—this certainly required a degree of magnanimity be- 
yond the ordinary reach, and the exertion of the highest abilities 
of every kind. The command and conduct of an army were but 
small parts of this undertaking. The Indians were to be treated 
with and restrained; the Canadians were to be managed, protect- 
ed, and supported; and even his owa army, in some degree, to 
be formed, disciplined, and animated; to be accustomed to march- 
es, encampments, dangers, fatigues, and the frequent want of ne- 
cessaries. When his men laboured under fatigue, wanted food, 
made their beds on the snow or in deep morasses, they were 
ashamed to complain, when they found that their general was 
willing to share in the execution of all that he commanded. ‘Thus 
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his example did more to inspire patience, obedience, and love of 
order, than the most rigid exercise of power could have effected. 
The influence of this example was still stronger, as it did not ap- 
pear to be the effect of constraint or political necessity, but the 
amiable expression of a sympathizing soul, leading him to conde- 
scend to all capacities; exact in his own duties, and great even in 
common things. His own superior military knowledge he would 
sacrifice to the general voice, rather than interrupt that union on 
which success depended; and when a measure was once resolved 
upon by the majority, however much contrary to his own advice 
and judgment, he magnanimously supported it with his utmost 
vigour, disdaining that work of low ambition which will strive to 
defeat in the execution what it could not direct in planning. 

It is not necessary that we should follow him through the de- 
tails of the war in Canada. After capturing Fort Chamble, St. 
John’s surrendered to him, and the governor of Montreal aban- 
doned that city to his victorious arms. Being joined by Arnold, 
with a body of well disciplined New England troops, he laid siege 
to Quebec on the first of December. He was now on the same 
plains which had been consecrated by the blood of Wolfe. Here 
he won his earliest laurels, and he seemed to be animated by a 
kindred spirit with the departed chief. The situation of his army 
was pressing. Snows and frost only quickened his motions. He 
hoped by one successful stroke, before the arrival of succours to 
the garrison, to complete his plan, and save the effusion of blood. 
Owing to the small size of his guns, the bombardment produced 
no effect, and he was compelled to make an attempt to storm the 
garrison. He passed the first barrier, and was about to attack the 
second, when a fatal shot released his gallant spirit, and united 
him with the glorious commander whose fame he emulated! 

It has sometimes been stated that the body of the general was 
privately interred in the evening by a few soldiers; but this is not 
true, and justice to his generous adversary requires that we 
should vindicate the reputation of the lieutenant-general of Cana- 
da from such a stigma. We have ample testimony in The Cam- 
haign against Quebec in the year 1775, by John Josehh Henry, 
£sq., who was lately a presiding judge in one of the judicial dis- 
tricts of this state. This is a homely tale, but it is exceedingly in- 
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teresting, because the writer saw all that he describes. He was 
under the command of Montgomery, and being taken by the ene- 
my, had an opportunity of witnessing the honours that were paid 
to his memory. The following passage is transcribed from Mr. 
Henry’s book: 


„It was on this day that my heart was ready to burst with grief at view- 
ing the funeral of our beloved gencral. Carleton had in our former wars 
with the French, been the friend and fellow soldier of Montgomery. 
Though political opinion, perhaps ambition or interest, had thrown these 
worthies on different sides of the great question, yet the former could not 
but honour the remains of his quondam friend. About noon the procession 
passed our quarters. It was most solemn. The coffin, covered witha pall, 
surmounted by transverse swords, was borne by men. The regular troops, 
particularly that fine body of men, the seventh regiment, with reversed 
arms, and scarfs on the left elbow, accompanied the corpse to the grave. 
The funerals of the other officers, both friends and enemies, were perform- 
ed this day. From many of us it drew tears of affection for the defunct, 
and speaking for myself, tears of greeting and thankfulness towards Carle- 
ton. The soldiery and inhabitants appeared affécted by the loss of this in 
valuable man, though he was their enemy. If such men as Washington, 
Carleton, and Montgomery had had the entire direction of the adverse 
war, the contention in the event might have happily terminated to the 
advantage of both sections of the nation. M‘Pherson, Cheeseman, Hend- 
ricks, Humphreys, were all dignified by the manner of burial.” 


In the History of the American Revolution, Dr. Ramsay pays X 
well-earned tribute to the memory of this accomplished soldier. 


„Few men have ever fallen in battle, so much regretted by both sides, 
as general Montgomery. His many amiable qualities had procured him 
an uncommon share of private affection, and his great abilities an equal 
proportion of public esteem. Being a sincere lover of liberty, he had en- 
gaged in the American cause from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of 
an easy fortune and the highest domestic felicity to take an active share 
in the fatigues and dangers of a war instituted for the defence of the com- 
munity of which he was an adopted member. His well known character 
was almost equally esteemed by the friends and foes of the side which he 
had espoused. In America he was celebrated as a martyr to the liberties of 
mankind; in Great Britain as a misguided good man, sacrificing to what he 
suppoeed to be the rights of his country. His name was mentioned in par- 
liament with singular respect. Some of the most powerful speakers in that 
illustrious assembly displayed their eloquence in sounding his praise and 
lamenting his fate. Those in particular who had been his fellow soldiers in 
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the late war, expatiated on his many virtues. The minister himself ac- 
knowledged his worth, while he reprobated the cause for which he fell. 
He concluded an involuntary panegyric by saying, ‘ Curse on his virtues, 
they have undone his country.’ 

„To express the high sense entertained by his country of his services, 
congress directed a monument of white marble, with the following inscrip- 
tion on it, which was executed by Mr. Cassiers at Paris, and placed in 
front of St. Paul's church, New-York. 


THIS MONUMENT 
Was erected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 
To transmit to posterity 
A grateful remembrance of the 
Patriotism, conduct, enterprise, and 
Perseverance 
OF MAJOR GENERAL 
RICHARD MONTGOMERY; 
Who, after a series of success 
Amidst the most discouraging 
Difficulties, fell in the attack 
On Quebec 
31st December, 1775, 
Aged 39 years.” 

In the present number of this Journal we have given a view of 
the monument, and we close this account by adding that the bones 
of the deceased have been brought recently from Canada, and are 
now deposited in the city of New-York, near the monument erect- 
ed by order of congress. We do not deem it necessary to dwell 
upon the particulars of the ceremony attending this “ sad ostent.” 
The following inscription was placed upon the coffin. 

THE STATE OF NEW-YORK, 
In honour of 
GEN. RICHARD MONTGOMERY, | 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the INDEPENDENCE 
And Liserty of the UNITED STATES, | 
Before the walls of Quebec, 
the 3ist Dec. 1775, 
Caused these remains of this distinguished hero to be conveyed from ue 
bec, and deposited, on the 8th day of July (18 18] in St. Paul's church, in 
the city of New-York, near the monument erected to his memory by the 
United States.—[Smith’s Sermon, Am. Biag. &c.] 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ON THE ANTIQUITY OF THE SURYA SIDDHUNTA. 


Mn. OLDSCROOr, 


I was astonished, some time since on reading a mmber of the 
Analectic Magazine, at the statement made by the Edinburgh 
Reviewers, and republished in that Journal without contradiction, 
that professor Playfair’s papers, in the second volume of the £d- 
inburgh Transactions, on the antiquity and truth of the Suryá 
Siddhuntá, (or, the Indian astronomical tables) were considered 
as unanswered. I had some indistinct recollection that they were 
completely answered, and shown to be incorrect. The imposing 
character of the Edinburgh Review, however, had to my regret, 
almost entirely persuaded me that I was wrong. I am now ena- 
bled to prove from the highest authority, that the first impression 
was correct. I beg of you, Mr. Oldschool, for the sake of truth, 
to present to your readers the following extract from the cele- 
brated work of Magee, on Atonement. Magee is a senior fellow 
in Trinity College, and professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Dublin. A great variety of scientific and literary topics, as 
well as the great subject of the work, have received strong and 
durable touches from the hand of this giant-genius and profound 
scholar. Speaking, in page 410, of the Hindu Chrono.ogy, he 
says— 

The astronomical tables of the Hindus, it is well known, sup- 
ply the only reasonable data from which to judge of their chrono- 
logy; their habitual exaggerations rendering every other source 
of chronological information altogether chimerical; insomuch, that 
Sir William Jones pronounces that ‘ the comprehensive mind of 
an Indian chronologist has no limits;’ and has proved his assertion 
by a number of the most extraordinary instances indeed. Their 
astronomical calculations therefore, having become a subject of 
great curiosity and interest with men of science, the celebrated 
M. Bailly in 1787, published at Paris, a volume on the Hindu 
astronomy, in which he contended for its great antiquity, carrying 
it back to a petiod of more than 3000 yaw before the Christian 
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era. This conclusion he founded on the nature of certain of their 
astronomical tables, which he contended, contained internal evi- 
dence that they had been formed from actual qabservations, and 
must therefore be carried up to so early a date as 3102 A. C. 
His reasonings upon this subject in his elaborate Traité de lAs- 
tronomie Indienne et Orientale, were followed by other astrono- 
mers, particularly by professor Playfair, of Edinburgh, in 1789-— 
and the Suryé Siddhunté, supposed to contain the most ancient 
treatise af astronomy of the Indians, was also carried up to.a very 
high date, not less than 2000 years A.C. That the reasoninga, 
however, which led to both these conclusions are erroneous, later 
discussions of the subject leave but little room for doubt. Mr. 
Marsden in an jngenious paper in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1790, had, without attempting to impeach M. Bailly's astrono- 
mical arguments, pointed out a satisfactory mode pf accounting 
for the apparent antiquity of the Hindu tables, by ceneeiving the 
enmputations to be founded nat upon a real, but imaginary con- 
junctian of the planets, sought for as an epoch, and celeulated re- 
trospeatively. The celebrated M. La Place--(than wham, says 
Magee, a greater name has not arisen since the days of Newton, 
and upon whom, let us add, the Edinburgh Reviewers have pass- 
ed as comprehensive an eulogy as it is within the power of lap- 
guage to convey,) has again after the most accurate mathematical 
inucatigasion, not only pronounced upon the recen date of the 
tables, but has also pointed out the errors in the calculations from 
which M. Bailly deduced his results, and has clearly demonstrated 
the epoch in the tables not to be real, hut fctisiama. Aad last of 
all, Mr. Bentley seems campletely to have settled the point in 
his two moat ingenious and learned papers ia the sixth and eighth 
volumes of Asiatic. Reseanchea, in which he not only contends 
that from the principles of the Hiadu astronomy, the recent date 
af the tables can be deduged; but that from authentic testimony, 
independent of all calculations, the age of the Surpé Siddhunte 
san be proved such as not ta carry the date of its composition 
farther back than the year 1068, In his endeavaurs te establish 
these points, he does nat scruple to pronounce M. Bailly and pro- 
femor Playfair to have been. totally mistaken in their reasonings 
concerning the antiquity of tha Hindu astronomy—and to have 
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proceeded upon an entire ignorance of the frincifiles of the artifi- 
cial system of the Hindus, the nature of which he states to consist 
in this, that certain points of time back are fixed on as epochs at 
which the planets are assumed to fall into a line of mean conjunc- 
tion with the sun in the beginning of Aries; and from points of 
time so assumed as epochs, the Hindu astronomer carries on his 
calculations as if they had been settled so by actual observations; 
and determines the mean annual motions which he must employ 
in his system, from thence, as will give the positions of the planets 
in his own time, as near as he is able to determine the same by 
actual observation.” Vol. 6th, page 542. He then proceeds to 
show by what means such fictitious epochs may be assumed with- 
out incurring the danger of a perceptible variation from the real 
mean motions; and upon the whole he has fortified his argument 
in a way which renders it not easy to be shaken. “At all events, 
the main foundation on which the extraordinary antiquity of the 
Hindu tables has been built, must be given up as no longer tena- 
ble, and the decided priority of the Mosaic scriptures can no 
longer be reasonably questioned.” 

The extract whioh Magee makes from Le Place is too long to 
insert here. I have taken only the concluding sentences of it, and 
send you, Mr. Oldschool, an accurate translation of the French: 
« But besides the errors to which the results of the Hindus have 
been liable, it must bé observed, that these astronomers have 
considered tho. inequalities of the sun and moon only in relation 
to eclipses in which the annual equation of the moon is added to 
the equation of the centre of the sun, and increases it by about 
22’; which is. nearly the difference between our results and those 
of the Hindus. Several elements, such as the equations of the 
centre of Jupiter and Mars, so widely differ, in the tables of the 
Hindus from what they must have been at their first epoch, that 
nọ conclusion can be drawn from the other elements favourable 
to their antiquity. The ensemble of these tables, and especially 
the impossibility of the conjunction which they seppose at the 
same epoch, prove, on the contrary, that they have been con- 
uructed, or at least corrected in modern times~—which is confirm- 
ed by the mean motions which those tables assign to the moon, in 
respect to its perigee, its nodes, and to the sun—whicb motions 
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being (in those tables) more rapid than Ptolemy has made them, 
evidently show that the formation of the tables under view, is 
fosterior to the time of that astronomer; for it has been seen that 
these three motions are accelerated from century to century.” 
La Place - Eæxosition, etc. 

It is somewhat surprising that notwithstanding the reasoning 
of this great astronomer, and illustrious Frenchman, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers should have asserted the contrary, particularly 
when it is obvious that enly French viands can please their Gallic 
taste. An argument, Mr. Oldschool, which though not employed 
by Marsden nor La Place, yet appears to be of some weight, is 
submitted, with great diffidence, to your approbation. 

The science of astronomy in modern times bas drawn to its 
support and illustration, the whole force, and the irresistible re- 
sults of mathematics. Almost every astronomical law or princi- 
ple enters into the calculation of an eclipse; these principles are 
conducted to one result by mathematical calculation; and the truth 
of the process is proved by ocular demonstration, that the eclipse 
foretold six months ago, now actually happens at the very mo- 
ment which astronomical principles had shown. Now if astrono- 
mers have demonstrated that an eclipse mentioned at such a time 
by profane historians, must have happened at the time, and would 
be visible where it is said to have been, the profane chronology 
which is precisely the same with the Christian chronology, must 
de true. If therefore a different chronology founded upon a dif- 
ferent astronomy, would place the same event at a different pe- 
riod; if by taking the calculations of a different astronomy, it 
could not have happened at the time mentioned in history; we have 
nearly a demonstration that the latter chronology and the latter 
astronomy are false. Modern astronomers have proved that 
eclipses mentioned in profane history, must have happened at that 
time, and must have been visible where they are said to have been. 
Some ef the most remarkable are the following—which have been 
verified by astronomers. 

Before Christ 585, May 28, an eclipse of the sun foretold by 
Thales, by which a peace was effected between the Medes and 
Lydians. 
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B. C. 523, July 26, an eclipse of the moon, followed by the death 
of Cambyses. 

B. C. 481, April 19, eclipse of the sun, on the sailing of Xer- 
xes from Sardis. 

B. C. 431, August 31, a total eclipse of the sun, and a comet, 
followed by the plague at Athens. 

B. C. 168, June 21, a total eclipse of the moon, and the next 
day Persius king of Macedonia was conquered by P. Emilius.— 
These are a few eclipses mentioned in history to have happened 
at a certain time, and which have been verified by modern as- 
tronomy. 

Dr. Priestley, in his Lectures selects the eclipse which, with 
its circumstances, is related by Thucydides, I. 7,50. It happened 
27th August, and was total. It so alarmed Nicias, the Athenian 
general, then besieging Syracuse, that he delayed for three days 
an intended retreat, a delay which proved fatal to him. The time 
or date of the defeat of Nicias is agreed on all hands, to have been 
in the Olympiad, answering to the year 413 before Christ. Upon 
looking” says Priestley, “at the astronomical tables, it appears 
that the moon was at the full about midnight at London, or one 
o’clock in the morning at Syracuse on the 27th of August of that 
year, when the sun was only fuur degrees, forty-eight minutes 
from the node, far within twelve degrees, the limit of lunar 
eclipses; and when consequently there must have been a total 
eclipse of the moon, visible from the beginning to the end of it, 
to the Athenians.” 

Take now the Indian astronomy as the basis of calculation of 
these eclipses, and they would never have happened at the time 
assigned to them by history, to which all give implicit. credit; 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the Hindu astronomical tables 
are incorrect, and the chronology founded on them False. The 
day has arrived, Mr. Oldschool, when science is furnishing in al- 
most all her departments, irresistible evidence to the truth of that 
Holy Record, which constitutes the way of life and restoration to 
our fallen race, and which alone contains “ that righteousness 
which can exalt us as a nation.” RN. H. L. 

Staunton, 6th May, 18 18. 


— 
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Demetrius, the Hero of the Don. An epic poem. By Alexis Eustaphieve. 
Boston, 1818. pp. 256. 


Tue most remarkable circumstances connected with this book 
are, that it is written in the English language, and that the au- 
thor is a Cossac of the Don. Selecting a memorable event in the 


annals of his nation, he has endeavoured to relieve the cares of a 


Russian consulship by the song of an epic poet. The author 
has been advantageously known among us as a zealous and able 
vindicator of his country, against the calumnies which ignorance 
and malice have propagated against Russian manners. He has 
likewise taken some part in political speculations, and his labours 
are creditable to him as an ingenious writer, and a loyal subject. 
In “ the author’s apology” for offering this poem, we are inform- 
ed that the seven cantos now before us form only a part of “a 
preconceived magnitude,” with which he seems inclined to amuse 
the public. He thinks this specimen, which is fictitious, cannot 
prejudice the whole, because if it excite our “ interest and sym- 
pathy, “ the desire to obtain the remainder,” which is to be al- 
together historical,— would rather increase;” and on the con- 
trary, if it provoke “ the opposite feelings,” the reader might be 
encouraged to proceed, by the consideration that “ the prospect 
could not be worse.” There is some consolation in this assurance: 
but if in this curious union between fiction and fact, there should 
not be more fact in his history than we have discovered of inven- 
tion in his imagination, we may as well at once prohibit the banns. 
We wish we could gratify the “ prophetic ear” which is repre- 
sented as listening, inthe hope of being greeted with the sound of 
“ enlightened approbation;” but in spite of our personal good will 
towards Mr. Eustaphieve, we must assure him that le vent du 
bureau does not blow in his favour. 

The plot of this poem is common as a twice-told tale. The in- 
cidents are sometimes trifling, and at others contrived with no 
great skill. We smiled at the capering of Trouvor’s horse before 
the king; and were amused at the simplicity with which his rider 
accepted the challenge of Mamay. The expedient of Arcas, in 
knocking his master down to save his life, is somewhat new; but it 
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detracts largely from the dignity of the knight. The “ great Ma- 
may is a great braggart, and the king is pretty much of a cy- 
pher. 

Something is made of Trouvor, by the aid of his mistress and 
squire; but his brother in arms, seems to be introduced for no 
other purpose than that of having a spare man on occasion. The 
author frequently offends by too much minuteness, and his versi- 
fication is extremely defective. Many lines may be printed in a 
different manner, and no one would suppose that they were weaved 
in a poet’s loom. e. g. 


“ Selima was betrothed to Moskow’s royal prince, and then she was so- 


licited by great Mamay. Gainst these what chance could Trouvor have? 
p- 125. 


for, in truth, I know not in what other light to view bis last 
and bold attempt to clear himself.” p. 98. 


The sentences are often so crowded with incidental circum- 
stances or unnecessary explanations, that the sense is obscured, 
and grammar is put at defiance! Behold an instance: 


“ he bids with iron chains, 
Slavery’s tgnoble badge and punishment, 

To bind the royal limbs t’ an ancient trunk, 
Never before so honoured.”’ 


Further still: 


‘ To feed his scornful malice, he commands, 

Upon the prince’s breast, of armour stripp’d, 

Where shone the precious gem, the royal star 

Of Slavia, to suspend a lanthorn foul, 

The midnight robber’s guide, for the archer’s mark.“ 


As an instance of the author’s tedious minuteness, we may 
quote the comfortable report of Zorana, by which Selima is pre- 
vented from destroying herself, under the apprehension that her 
lever had fallen in a combat with his rival. Zorana, upon seeing 
“her friend’s extreme distress,” first remembers “ past tender- 
ness: then “ the demon of revenge” whispers, that 


“ by asingle harmless word 
Selima’s passport to the realm of Death, 
She might remove a favour’d rival 
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At this horrible suggestion— 


* Dark and ghastly smile 
O’erspreads her features: and, lest time should change 
Reflection’s course, and kinder thoughts impart, : 
She hastens the death-warrant to announce. 
‘ Demetrius—is’—dead was the word she meant, 
But bere sweet Nature claim’d again ber rights, 
And Virtue her last strongest effort made: 
Uniting, interfering both, they throw 
The life-restoring negative between, 
And force Zorana to conclude—‘ not dead.’ 
Surpriz’d, yet pleas’d at what she said, at once 
She to the generous impulse yields, and adds: 
Nor dead, nor dying, nor impaired in health.“ 


If the princess had proceeded— 
But quite as well as could expected be, 


the line would not have surprized us, and the information would 
have been more like what we usually receive, when, as was the 
fact in the present case, the person interrogated knows little or 
nothing about the subject of inquiry. 

Some of the personifications will amuse the reader:—Bustle, 
for instance, (moves abroad on Rumour's wings; we have“ Ex- 
pectation, waiting at each gate;” on the heights of a tower, the 
people form “ a mass of Curiosity;” and the author speaks of 
storming “ Impossibility’s own rocky hold.“ 

The author promises a critical essay on the Epöpœia, in which 
we have no doubt we shall find the rules very correctly stated, 
though they are so little observed in this poem. In an epic poem, 
narration, not being an imitation of nature, is rarely allowed; but 
the persons themselves must be introduced to carry on the story. 
DzuErnrus is almost an unbroken narrative. The persons, with 
a single exception, are lords and ladies of high degree; but in 
their language the author does not appear to have observed what 
Aristotle says, in relation to expression, of the difference between 
the wearrexns, or language of the people, and the faJegsxas, or 
art of speaking ornamentally. In his diction there is much that is 
vulgar and feeble, and little that is poetical or dignified. The 


U 
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poet has endeavoured to display grand sentiments by pompous 
words, but he never reaches the magnificent and sublime. The 
sort of verse which he has adopted is an English invention, and 
approaches nearest, in melody, to the hexameter of the ancients. 
In the variety of its cadences, it offers, perhaps, a better medium 
for the relation of a long story. A blank verse line has properly 
but one pause, but it may contain several positions. Mr. Eusta- 


phieve varies and multiplies these positions to the utter confusion . 


of every thing like regular recitation. We are equally bewildered 
when we come to consider the éseuvsexJev, or disposition of the 
parts. This should be so contrived as to exhibit, at a single view, 
and in an uniform subordination to the main design, all the parts 
of the poem. If any character, or event, is introduced in the 
course of the poem, which neitber promotes nor retards the object 
in view, the poet should resort to the expedient of an episode. 
How far this has been done in the poem before us, cannot be seen 
until the sequel shall appear. We are equally unable to form an 


- opinion on another indispensable quality in an epic poem; we 


mean the greatness of the action, upon which it depends. We have 
read seven cantos here, and it is time that we should know what 
we are about. The actions of the two great epics are very short; 
but Homer and Virgil have diversified them by such delightful 
episodes, and enriched them by the splendour of so gorgeous a 
machinery, that we almost become indifferent to the resentment 
of Achilles. In Dzmernivus, if it be the design of the author to 
descant on the love of the hero, and to lead him through a series 
of calamities, or if the wrath of his rival is to be the theme, he 
must give more brains to the former, or he will not excite our 
sensibility, and more force to the latter, or he will fail to awaken 
our terror. 

Wecannot close this volume without a remark on the doctrine 
advanced in the “ Apology” annexed to it. In this, the author 
claims a right to submit a part of his poem to public investiga- 
tion, that he may obtain “a surer guide in the preparing and dis- 
posing of the sequel. There are some works of which it is ne- 
cessary to exhibit a specimen; but the epic poet who pursues 
such a course, would give no more satisfaction than the person 
who carried a brick about, when he wished to sell his house. A 
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single passage may evince that the author has been blest with a 
“ poet's eye,“ but it does not prove that he is capable of a leng 
continued strain; and it cannot demonstrate that he possesses 
judgment to select a subject, experience to delineate manners, 
feeling to describe sentiments, and skill to polish his diction. 
We must mention another trespass on the rules of this species 
of composition, for which we arraign the poet. He introduces 
himself. —a subject on which dulness becomes witty, and the ta- 
citurn garrulous. It is a canon in criticism, which neither Blair 
hor Kaimes would dispute, that the author of an heroic poem 
should seldom speak himself, but threw as much of bis work as 
possible into the mouths of his’ principal actors. The reason is ob- 
vious; the introduction destroys the illusion. Instead of flying 
through the field of battle, of sympathizing with Andromache, 
shrinking from the wrath of Achilles, or listening to the prous 
strains of Æneas, our pleasure is interrupted, as it is in Demetrius, 
in order that we may be informed that the author 


“from Scythia’s hyperborean clime, 
‘Obedient to his monarch,” 


“ sought our shores,” and received, what he well deserves, “a 
friendly welcome.” 

From the most exalted walks of composition down. to ordinary 
conversation, we shall find the mflacnce of this principle. When 
the poet identifies himself with the actor, he at once assumes all 
the splendid qualiffcations which he had breathed into the crea- 
ture of bis imagination. Speaking of his Dialogue on Old Age, 
in which, it will be remembered, that Cato is the chief speaker, 
Tully informs us that upon a review of it, he was agreeably de- 
ceived; he fancied that it was Cato, and not himself, who uttered 
his thoughts on a particular subject. Those who will examine 
the fables of the Iliad and the Zneid will be surprized to find how 
small a portion of these inimitable works proceeds from the au- 
thors. Inthe general disposition of his fable, Milton has observed 
this rule, so carefully, that scarcely a third part comes from the 
poet: the rest is spoken by Adam and Eve, or by some good or 
evil.spirt, whe is ongaged either in their destruction or defence. 
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The complaints of his own blindness, his reflections on the nu- 
dity of our first parents, on the Angels’ eating, and some other 
passages, are certainly exceptions; but they are so extremely 
beautiful, that criticism would be captious indeedif they were 
rejected. 


s 
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1. A Delineation of the Strata of England and Wales, with part of Scot- 
land, exhibiting the Collieries and Mines, the Marshes and Fenlands 
originally overflowed by the Sea, and the varieties of Soil, according to 
the variations of the Substrata, illustrated by the most Descriptive 
Names. By W. Smith. 15 sheets,coloured. Carey, London. Au- 
gust, 1815. . 

2. Geological Section from London to Snowdon; showing the varieties of 
the Strata, and the correct Altitudes of the Hills, coloured to correspond 
with his Geological Map of England and Wales. By W. Smith. 1817. 

3. A Memoir of the Map and Delineation, &. By V. Smith, Engineer 
and Mineral Surveyor. 4to. pp. 51. London, 1815. 

4. A Series of County Maps, on a much larger scale than that of the Ge- 
neral “ Delineation,” &c. coloured to correspond with the large Map, 

from Documents in Mr. Smith’s possession. Carey, Strand, London, 
1817. 

5. Strata identified by Organized Fossils, containing Prints on coloured 
Paper of the most characteristic Specimens in each Stratum. By W. 
Smith. dto. Published in Numbezs. London, 1816. 

6. Stratigraphical System of Organized Fosails, with reference to the Spe- 
cimens of the original Geological Collection in the British Museum, &. 
By W. Smith. 4to. London. E. Williams, Strand, 1817. 

(From the Edinburgh Review, February, 1818.) 


A MAP may not, at first sight, appear to come within the scope of our 
publication: but che performance now before us, with the other works con- 
nected with it, has mere than ordinary claims upon the attention of the 
public. It contains a great deal of informaties, of practical importance as 
well as speculative interest. It is the first work of the kind that has erer 
appeared in England; and it is the production, after the labour of more 
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than twenty years, of a most ingenious man, who has been singularly de- 
ficient in the art of introducing himself to public notice. 

Mr. Smith is by profession a civil engineer, and, we are informed, is par- 
ticularly skilled in that department of his business which relates to drain- 
ing, and the structure of canals. It appears that, in the course of the 
inquiries to which his occupations naturally led him, he had occasion, many 
years ago, to observe the regularity and steadiness of the order exhibited 
by the strata in the vicinity of Bath; and in the year 1790, he drew up a 
tabular view of the stratification there, which in fact contained the rudi- 
ments of all his subsequent discoveries, and was in itself a proof of great 
sagacity and application. In the coursé of different journeys afterwards 
made, he not only recognised, among the strata in the north of England, 
several of his old acquaintances at Bath, but was surprised to find them in 
the same company with which they are associated in that neighbourhood: 
And, after full investigation, he became at last convinced, that the series 
of beds was uniform throughout the whole of the south-eastern portion of 
the island; and that the edge of every stratum, with very few exceptions, 
might be traced uninterruptedly from one shore to the other, in a direction 
from S. W. to N. E. These curious observations, which were made, we 
have no doubt, without any acquaintance with any previous publication on 
the subject, led very naturally to the project of a map, in which they might 
be embodied and combined, and gave birth to the valuable works at pre- 
sent under our consideration. | 

In an early stage of his Inquiry, Mr. Smith communicated his obser- 
vations to the Reverend Joseph Townsend, the author of a well known and 
valuable book of travels in Spain, and subsequently to Mr. Farey, whe 
was, at that time, we believe, his pupil; two gentlemen who must, in fact, 
be considered as the editors of Mr. Smith’s opinions; for the Memoir 
which he has himself connected with his map, is extremely brief and un- 
satisfactory. The title of the book in which Mr. Townsend has given an 
account of Smith’s discoveries— The character of Moses established for 
veracity as an Historian’ — has apparently very little connexion with the 
Geology of England; but the ingenious author conceived the credibility of 
the Mosaic account of the creation, to derive important support from the 
existing appearances of the globe; and, for the purpose of illustrating those 
appearances, he has entered into a full description of the British strate; 
which he very candidly professes to have derived almost entirely from Mr. 
Smith, of whom, after stating, that, with a view to the completion of his 
own work, he had lost no opportunity of conversing with foreign mineral- 
. Ogists of eminence, he thus expresses his good opinion.—‘ The discoveries 


a * Two vols. 4to. 1813. 1815. Bath, Gye & Son, and Longman, Lon- 
on. 
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of this skilful engineer have been of vast importance to Geology, and will 
be of infinite value to this nation. To a strong understanding, a retentive 
memory, indefatigable ardour, and more than common sagacity, this ex- 
traordinary man unites a perfect contempt for money, when compared with 
science. Had he kept his discoveries to himself, he might have accumu- 
lated wealth; but, with unparalleled disinterestedness of mind, he scorned 
concealment, and made known his discoveries to every one who wished 
for information. It is now (1813) eleven years since be conducted the 
author in his examination of the strata which are laid bare in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Rath; and subsequent excursions in the stratified and 
calcareous portion of our island have confirmed the information thus ob- 
tained.’ (Vol. I. p. iv. v.) 

Mr. Farey, the other person whom we have mentioned as the friend of 
Mr. Smith, is himself a geological observer of great activity, and of un- 
wearied perseverance; and, if zeal were the only qualification of an editor, 
there could not have been any porson better fitted for the task. But the 
patronage of this gentleman is really a little too vehement,—and of such a 
sort, that if we wished to ensure the failure of a valuable performance, we 
should begin by recommending it to his protection. One great topic with 
him, is the absolute originality of his friend’s speculations—a subject into 
which we do not propose directly to enter, further than just to remark 
that Mr. Smith, having developed the structure of the neighbourhood of 
Bath, made known the facts he had observed there, and the inferences, 
which they suggested, with the warmth and liberality—we may add, with 
the want of prudence—that are frequently characteristic of men of talents. 
Geology was, at that period, in its infancy in England; but the importance 
of these obeervations could not fail to attract attention. The enumeration 
of the West-of-England strata was circulated extensively in manuscript, 
maps also, and sections of the stratification in other parts of the island 
were shown by Mr. Smith himself at different agricultural and commercial 
meetings; and printed proposals for a book upon the subject, to be accom- 
panied by a generaé map and section, were distributed in 1801. The ele- 
ments of the present performance being thus in fact made public, they 
have bad a very important, though unobserved effect, upon the labours of 
all succeeding inquirers, who have been, perhaps unconsciously, but not 
less really, indebted to the author for very essential assistance in their 
progress. 

Taking leave, however, of all controversy, and regarding the publica- 
tions before us as an acquisition of great value, we shall premise to our 
account of them, a sketch of some points in the history of preceding dis- 
coveries, that our readers may be enabled to distinguish the portion of 
Mr. Smith’s communication that is truly original, from the mere filling up 
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of outlines which others had previously traced:—a field of inquiry, that, 
with regard to our present subject, may be confined, ip a great measure, 
to the newer and more regularly stratified portions of the globe. 

The French Encyclopedie Methodique contains, under the article Phy- 
sical Geography, published in 1796 by the late M. Desmarest, a full ac- 
count of some of the principal publications upon that subject, to the middle 
of the last century; from whence may be obtained some valuable facts, 
diluted very plentifully with specalation about the primeval state of the 
globe. But, on the whole, these volumes have not much inoreased our 
respect for the Geologists of the last two centuries,—the perusal of them 
having irresistibly brought to our minds the speech of the knavieh old 
gentleman, in the Vicar of Wakefield, whose opinion, after all, comes 
very near the truth.—‘ You talk, sir, of the world! the world is in its dot- 
age: and yet the cosmogony, or creation of the world, has puzzled the 
philosophers of every age.— What a medley of opinions have they not 
broached upon the subject! Sanconiathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocel- 
Jus Lucanus, have all attempted it in vain.“ We shall attempt, however, 
to select from this chaos of philosophers, the names of a few only, who 
have given something real to the science of geology, with the eddition of 
some others not mentioned by Desmarest: But it is only fair to add, that 
we are far from supposing Mr. Smith to have been acquainted with these 
writings. l l 
In che medley of opinions so learnedly alluded to by Mr. Jenkipeen, 
there is none mere extraordinary than thet maintained about the close of 
the seventeenth century, by Ray, Lister, and other eminent naturalists, 
respecting the substances now universally considered as the remains of 
organized beings. It will seem almost incredible to those who are ac- 
quainted with the works of Cuvier, and other inquirers of our days, that 
such a notion could at any time have found supporters. “ The great ques- 
tion, now so much controverted in the world, Dr. Plot tells us, in 1677, 
was, Whether the stones we find in the form of shell fish, (and in his 
plates, they are, with the caution usual at that period upon this subject, 
denominated ‘ formed stones,) be lapides cui generis, naturally produced 
by some extraordinary plastic virtue, latent in the earth, in quarries where 
they are found; or whether they rather owe their form and figure to the 
shells of the fishes they represent,” &c.*—And this learned writer gives 
seven weighty reasons for adhering to the former of these opinions, in op- 
position to the sentiments of Hook, and other persons, who entertained 
‘more rational views. This curious absurdity affords a good illustration of 
the danger of bypothesis in natural history; having originated entirely 


* Natural History of Oxfordshire, p. 111. 
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from the assumption, that the general deluge was the only cause that could 
have oocasioned the deposition of the bodies in question: and as that great 
event was evidently too transitory, for the production of appearances ob- 
servabie at great depths from the surface, the shortest road of explanation 
was chosen; and it was boldly denied, that the fossils of the solid strata had 
ever been endowed with life. Palisey, indeed, is praised by Fontenelle, 
for having refuted this opinion long before;~—yet afterwards, in 1708, a 
book was published by Scheuchzer, under the title of Piscium Querela 
et Vindieie,’ where the unhappy fishes, entombed in stony substances, are 
represented as deploring, in very pathetic language, the indignity under 
whioh they suffer, in being degraded from the animal kingdom, to the rank of 
mere brute matter.“ This remonstrance, however, does not seem to have 
been effectual; for Woodward, in 1723, still thought it necessary to reason 
against the doctrine we have mentioned: And afterwards, and so late as 
1752, M. Bertrand, a Swiss clergyman, made a last effort in its favour, 
contending thet fossil-shells, Cc. are nothing more than links in the pro- 
gressive series by which unorganized matter is connected with the ani- 
mated world; or perhaps the unfinished materials, (“ in fieri,” as Dr. Plot 
had long before expressed it), out of which the Creator might have form- 
ed, and in part did form, the existing races of similar beings. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1684, there is published, An in- 
genious proposal for anew sortof maps of countries, together with tables 
of sands and elays, such chiefly as are found in the north parts of England, 
by the learned Martin Lister, M. D.; and the paper is there stated to have 
been drawn up about ten years before. We shall then,” the author be- 
gins, “ be the better able to judge of the make of the earth, and of many 
phenomena belonging thereto, when we shall have well and duly examined 
it, as far as human art can possibly reach, beginning from the outside 
downwards. As for the mward and central parts thereof, I think we shall 
never be able to refute Gilbert’s opinion thereof, who will not, without rea- 
son, bave it altogether iron.” And for this purpose, it were advisable 
that a soil or mineral map, as I may call it, were devised.”—Under the 
term e, however, he enumerates chalk, flint, sandstone, coal, iron- 
stone, lead ore, &c. intending evidently to signify the solid strata, as well 
as the looser materials of the surface; and he adds Now, if it were 


The fanciful tendency of this last writer’s understanding might weaken his autho- 
rity upon this point, if it stood alone; for, in his Herbarium Diluvionwn,”’ a cata- 
logue of the plants submerged by the waters of the deluge, he has undertaken to de- 
termine the period of the year at which that event occurred, which he asserts must 
positively have been about the latter end of May, from the appearance of a certain 
fomil that he calls a spike of barley; but which, it is quite evident from his engrav- 
ing, was a body of avery different description. 
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noted how far these extended, and the limits of each sail appeared upon u 
map, something more might be comprehended from the whole, and from 
every part, than I can possibly foresee, which would make such a labour 
well worth the pains. For, I am of apinion, such upper soils, if natural, 
infallibly produce such under minerals, and for the most Part, in such or- 
der. But I leave this to the industry of future times.” So far, therefore, as 
the project of a Geological Map, (for the author does not appear to have 
executed his design), the credit of originality is due to Dr. Lister; and may 
be allowed to atone fer his adherence’ to the hypothesis we have just con- 
demned, as to the origin of fossil-remains. 

The labours of Woodward deserve to be mentioned more distinctly; . 
though his views were warped by the then prevailing taste for Antedilu- 
vian history. He not only devoted himself with great perseverance and 
success to the collection of organized fossils, upon which he has given 
many valuable remarks; but he appears to have had some very correct no- 
tions as to the general structure of the globe; and the proper method of 
pursuing the investigation of it.—‘ I made strict inquiry,” he tells us, 
‘‘wherever I came, and laid out for intelligence of all places where the en- 
trails of the earth were laid open, either by Nature (if I may so say) or by 
art and human industry. And wheresoever I had notice of any consider- 
able natural spelunca or grotto, any sinking of wells, or digging for earths, 
&c. or the like, I forthwith had recourse therennto.—The result was, that 
in time I was abundantly assured, that the circumstances of these things in 
remoter countries, were much the same with those of ours here, c. 
The collection of minerals and fossils left by Woodward to the University 
of Cambridge, is to this day of great value as an object of reference, from 
the fidelity with which he recorded the native places and situation of the 
various specimens it contains. 

The writings of Buffon contributed much to attract the attention of na- 
turalists to the discrimination of organized remains, and to the important 
light which may be drawn from them upon the structure and history of the 
globe. Butthe most valuable observations of that period; were unquesti- 
onably those of Rouelle, whose opinions, as stated by Desmarest, deserve 
in many respects attentive consideration., He was the first who pointed 
out“ que ces corps n’étoient pas jettés au hazard ni dans l’état de confu- 
sion que l’on avoit imaginé communément avant lui—au lieu de cette con- 
fusion, on reconnoit un ordre constant dans l'arrangement des coquilles, 
dont certains individus font bande d part, et ne se confondent point avec 
d'autres qui ont aussi leurs familles separées;—que ces coquilles n’étoient 
pas les mêmes dans toutes les contrées;—que certains individus se rencon- 


Nat. Hist. of the Earth 1723. pp. 4. 6. 
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troient constamment ensemble, tandis que d'autres ne se trouvoient jamais 
dans les mémes lites, dans les mêmes couches;—que ces collections de co- 
quilles ſossilles, à la surface de certaines parties de nos continens, étoient 
dans le méme état d’arrangement et de distribution, que dans le bassin de 
la mer, où certains animaux testacées affectent de vivre ensemble attachés 
aux mêmes parages, et d’y former ces espéces de societés ou familles, de 
même que certaines plantes, qui croissent toujours ensemble a la surface de 
la terre.* We need not stop to point out the close coincidence between 
what is here expressed, and the principle that bas furnished Mr. Smith 
with the title of one of his publications“ Strata Identified by Organized 
Fossils,” —and of which the French naturalists have made such excellent 
use in their examination of the country round Paris. 

If the statements of Desmarest be not incorrect, it would further appear, 
that Rouelle not only anticipated, or was coincident with Lehman in the 
distinction (previously intimated, we believe, by Steno and Targioni) be- 
tween the primary and secondary mountains; but that he had also per- 
ceived the division that exists in nature between the older and more re- 
cent of the secondary depositions; the former of which he distinguished by 
the judicious title of Travaille intermediaire; a discrimination and a name 
coming evidently very near to the Transition Class of Werner, with whom 
Rouelle still more remarkably coincides, in noticing the comparative ra- 
rity and the peculiar character of the fossils contained in the Intermediate 
rocks.{ It is impossible, without specimens or detailed information, to 
judge of the precise value of this discrimination of Rouelle; but, on the 
whole, if Desmarest, who was his pupil, is to be relied upon, (for he bim- 
self, like Werner, delivered his principal geological opinions in lectures 
only), the correctness of his views is very remarkable. 

In a treatise which Lebman published in 1756, f he claims for himself the 
credit of being the first to observe and describe correctly thestructure of 
stratified countries. He supposes, however, that coal beds are the lowest 
of the stratified substances; that various pierres ſeuillettes“ occupy the 
middle portion, and the beds that afford the saline springs (fontaines sa- 
lantes), the uppermost of the strata; which arrangement, he asserts, is uni- 
versal: And,after detailing the order, composition, and thickness of the 
series surrounding the nucleus of the Hartz mountains, and that occur in 


* Encyclop. Method. Geographie Physique, tom. I. pp. 416-417. (LXIV Liv- 
saison.) 

I Encyclop. Method. pp. 412. 413. 417. 815.—and compare with Jameson’s Ge- 
ognosy, p. 80. 81. 146. 

t Versuch einen geschichte ven Floetz Geburgen. Berlin, 1766. Translated by 
Holback; with other productions of Lehman, under the title of “ Traites de Phy- 
sique,” Kc. Paris, 1759. Vo). III. 
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some detached portions of the north-east ef Germany, he points out the 
identity of certain beds in some of the places described, though distant 
from each other several miles,—without, however, asserting that the oor- 
responding strata are absolutely continuous. His treatise is also intersper- 
sed with very good remarks upon the nomenclature and relations of strata; 
and on the important purposes in practical mining, which might be served 
by the study of them. 

But the most important observations, we think beyond comparison, that 
have ever yet appeared on the subject of Stratification, are those of the 
Rov. John Michell, in a paper “ On the Cause and Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes,” published in the Philosophical Transactions of 1760.* In this 
most ingenious production, the author not only states the general appear- 
ances of strata, their identity of character, continuity, and uniform thick- 
ness, in length and breadth for many miles, — the great inclination of 
the beds in mountainous countries, and their approach to the honzontal 
position in flat ones; but be explains, most clearly, the arrangement of the 
strata in England; and this, not as confined to Britain, but as exemplify- 
ing’a general and beautiful law, which, he asserts, holds universally in all 
parts of the globe. The situation, he tells us, of the strata, may net un- 
‘aptly be represented in the following manner.— Let a number of leaves 
of paper, of several different sorts or colours, be pasted upon one anether; 
then bending them up together into a ridge in the middle; conceive them to 
be reduced again to a level surface, by a plane so passing through them as 
to cut off all the part that had been raised; let the middle now be again 
raised a little, and this will be a good general representation of most, if not 
all large tracts of mountainous countries, together with the parts adjacent, 
throughout the whole world. From this formation of the earth it will follow, 
that we ought to meet with the same kinds of earths, stones and minerals, 
appearing at the surface, in long narrow slips, and lying parallel to the 
greatest rise of any long ridge of mountains; and so in fact we find them.” 
—‘* The Andes of S. America,” he adds, ‘“ exemplify this structure;” and, 
‘in N. America, the great lakes, which give rise to the river St. Law- 
tence, are kept up by a long ridge of mountains that run nearly parallel to 
the eastern coast; and, in descending from them towards the sea, the same 
sets of strata, in the same order, are generally met with throughout the 
greatest part of their length.” —* In Great Britain, he continues, * we 
have another instance to the same purpose; where the direction of the 
ridge varies about a point from N. by E. to S. by W.“ Of which,” he 
subjoins in a note, I could give many undoubted proofs, if it would not 
too far exceed the limits of my present design.” And he further mentions, 
as an example of the great extent of strata in level tract“ the chalky 


* Vol. LI. Part II. p. 566. Sect. 37 to 49. 
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and flinty countries of England and France; which (excepting the inter- 
ruption of the channel, and the clays, sands, &c. of a few counties) com- 
pose a traet of about three hundred miles each way.” But he states also, 
that the highest rise of the ridge, and the inclination of the strata, have 


very considerable irregularities: —“ and this often inakes it difficult to trace 


the appearances I have been relating; which, without a general know- 
ledge of the fossil bodies of a large tract of country, it is hardly possible to 
do.“ 
We know not whether the structure of the districts in America, above 
referred to, has been confirmed by more recent observations; nor whether 
by ‘fossil bodies, in the passage last quoted, the author intended to sig- 
nify organized remains, as well as mineral productions. But nothing, we 
think, can be more clear than his exposition of the principle of the strati; 
fication of England: And, that he was also acquainted with the detail, is 
proved, not only by his intimation in the note above alluded to, but by a 
very interesting document, discovered a few years since among the papers 
of Mr. Smeaton, in the possession of sir Joseph Banks; “ in which Mr. 
Smeaton has enumerated, as Mr. Michell’s account of the south of Eng; 
land strata,” seyeral of the principal beds,.with their respective thickness, 
from the chalk down to the coal, associating as parts of the same stratum, 
detached portions several miles distant from each other. 

The naxt- author of note is Whitehurst, whose Inquiry into the Origi- 
nal State and Formation of the Earth,” was first published in the year 


1778, and reprinted, with considerable improvements, in 1786. A great 


part of this boek is infected with that taste for cosmogony which had mis- 
led many of the author’s predecessors: But if the reader be not repelled by 
the formidable chapters of the component parts of chaos, whether homo- 
geneous or heterogeneous, and of the period of human life before and 
after the flood, he will find some excellent remarks on the organized fos- 


sils; and in the latter part of the volume, especially the chapter on the 


Structure of Derbyshire and other parts of England,” abundant proofs of 
the acuteness and fidelity of the author’s observations. His statements, in- 
deed, concur precisely with those of Mr. Michell; the arrangement of 


the strata being such,” he tells us, “that they invariably follow each 


other as it were, in alphabetical order, or as a series of numbers. I do not 
mean to insinuate, that the strata are alike in all the different regions of the 
earth, with respect to thickness or quality—for experience shows the con- 
trary; but that in each particular part, how much soever they may differ, 
yet they follow each other in a regular succession.” p. 176-9. 2d edition. 


» This document is so interesting, that we shall insert it in a subsequent page of 
this article, after the detail of Mr. Smith’s enumeration. (See hereafter, pp. 332-3.) 
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« It was my intention,” he says in another place, to have deposited spe- 
cimens of each stratum, with its productions, in the British Museum, ar- 
ranged in the same order above each other as they are in the earth; being 
persuaded that such a plan would convey a more perfect idea of subterra- 
neous geography, and of the various bodies enclosed in the earth, than 
words or lines can possibly express; (p. 204, 205)—a project which has 
since been executed by Mr. Smith. But it is remarkable, that at the close 
of his work, the author dwells with much more apparent pleasure on that 
part which relates to the early ages of the world, and the condition of its 
Antediluvian inhabitants, ‘‘ who slept away their time in sweet repose up- 
on the ever-verdant turf,” than upon the truly important and substantial 
part of bis performance. 

It is difficult to trace the history of Werner’s doctrines,* his printed pub- 
lications being few, and the most important of his tenets having been de- 
livered only in the form of lectures. His “ Kurze Klassifikation,” a brief 
but valuable arrangement and description of rocks, published in 1787, has 
no allusion nor hint at the doctrine of Formations, of which we have given 
an outline in the preceding number of this volume, (p. 71), that term not 
once occurring in the tract in question. Nor was the distinction of the 
transition from the floetz class introduced into his arrangement for some 
years afterwards, gray wacke being placed in the list of 1787, among the 
floetz sandetones. The opinions of Werner, as to the origin of the basal- 
tic rocks, were formed after the examination of the Scheibenberg in 1787. 
The doctrine of formations was delivered in his lectures only, and may be 
dated as of 1790 or 1791; that of the transition class not until 1795 or 1796. 
‘But his theoretic views, as to the deposition of rocks in general, and the 
configuration of the earth’s surface, which, after all, if what relates to the 
overlying formations be excepted, are little more than a selection from the 
doctrines of preceding writers, may be collected from his work on Veins, 
first published in November 1791; at which time it was certain that he was 
acquainted with the works of Whitehurst, for he has quoted them in the 


We regret that we have not found, in the scientific journals, any biographical 
memorial of this distinguished naturalist; but the last public action of bis life deserves 
to be specially recorded. His collection of minerals was singularly rich in valuable 
and instructive specimens, the accumulation, in fact, of a life devoted solely to mine- 
ralogy; yet he surrendered the whole to the School of Mines at Freyberg, at a price 
considerably below the valuation: And, in consequence of the distressed state of 
Saxony at that period, he accepted only a small part of the reduced sum, reserving 
a moderate interest upon the remainder, under the form of an annuity, and bequeath- 
ing the capital, after his death, to the academy, in which he had been for more than 
forty years, the most distinguished professor. 

t Bergmannische Journal, 1788, Val. II. p. 845. 
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book last mentioned. Mr. Jameson has informed us, & that the structure of 
geological maps, upon the plan of representing by colours the succession 
of the strata or formations, was also devised by Werner; 80 thatjit would 
seem, upon the whole, that a system coincident with the principles of Mr. 
Smith, so far as they extend, had been delivered in the publications and 
lectures of Werner (mixed, it is true, with a great alloy of theory) before 
the period when the latter began his investigation of the neighbourhood of 
Bath. 

Since the date of Lister’s project for “ a soil or mineral map,“ there have 
been published, we believe, some attempts at a geological map of England, 
but we have not been so fortunate as to see them; and of the numerous 
continental maps, those ofthe older German writers, of Guettard in France, 
and the recent publications of the Wernerian school, are the only ones that 
have fallen within our examination. The maps which Buache published be- 
tween 1745 and 1761, are described as relating more properly to physical 
geography than to geology; and they proceed upon a visionary hypothesis, 
about a certain frame-work or skeleton of the earth, which the author ima- 
gines to consist in chains of mountains, traversing the islands as well as 
continents throughout the face of the globe. The object of Guettard, in 
his improved collection of 1775, was merely to mark upon ordinary maps, 
in the characters employed by chymists, the several mineral substances 
found at each place; a plan obviously very defective and radically differ- 
ent from that which expresses the order of the strata, by colours. The 
maps referred to by the late M. Desmarest, as annexed to the Encyclope- 
die Methodique, have not yet appeared. But that author judiciously insists 
upon the great instruction to be derived from combining vertical sections, 
with horizontal maps, and the benefit arising, in general, from even the at- 
tempt to reduce to maps, the results of geological investigation. 

But it is full time to close these prolegomena; for the length of which it 
might be necessary to apologize, if the increasing importance of the sub- 
ject did not render the history of its earlier progress an object of great in- 
terest. 

It is not very easy to give, in a small compass, a correct notion of a per- 
formance expressly directed to the eye; but, with the assistance of an or- 
dinary map of England, our readers may probably be enabled to follow us, 
while we attempt to convey a general idea of what is represented in Mr. 
Smith’s Coloured Map and Section, which are now expanded before us, 
and which have certainly a very striking appearance.—The whole of Eng- 
land may be considered as composed of a series of flat or undulating beds, 
placed one above another, and sloping very gently upwards, from S.E. to 
N. W.; the general surface, also, of the island, rising pretty uniformly fram 


* Transactions of the Wernerian Society, I. p. 149. 
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the east and southern shores, to the mountainous districts of the west, and 
the beds emerging from beneath each other in succession; so that a travel- 
ler from London to North Wales would pass over the outcrop,” as it is 
called, or the terminating edge of every stratum in the series. This ac- 
cordingly is the course of Mr. Smith’s vertical section; and in his horizon- 
tal map, the portions of the strata which successively appear at the sur- 
face, are marked throughout the whole of their course in different colours. 

Ifaline be drawn from Eyemouth, on the coast of Berwickshire, to Liver- 
pool, and through Montgomery in North Wales, Ludlow east of Hereford, 
and thence to the sea at Teignmouth, on the coast of Devon, (a course suf- 
ficiently accurate for this very general view), it will leave to the west the 
mountainous tracts of Cornwall and Devonshire, Wales, Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and Scotland; and after tracing the margin of the range of 
Transition mountains, which traverses the south of Scotland, from St. 
Abb’s head to Solway Firth, it will, in England, mark the boundary be- 
tween the Primary and Transition rocks to the west, and the more regu- 
larly stratified and newer depositions to the eastward. This line coincides, 
we believe, in its direction, with that of the “ ridge” pointed out by Mr. 
Michell; and we shall find that the structure of England in other respects 
accords with his description. 

If, again, a line be drawn northwards, from Exmouth through’ Taunton, 
to Tewksbury, and thence, with a modern curvature, to the ezst, through 
Stratferd upon Avon, Leicester eastward of Nottingham, Newark, Gains- 
borough and York, to-the mouth of tiie Tees, it also will divide the island 
into two portions; of which the western will now include, besides the moun- 
tainous regions above mentioned, the remaining metalliferous tract, and 
all the coal districts; that to the eastward being composed entirely of the 
more recent stratified rocks; a division, which is attended with a corres- 
ponding difference in the pursuits of a proportion of the inhabitants of the 
two tracts,—and constitutes, in fact, a sort of natural boundary between 
the agricultural and manufacturing population. This concurrence, 
throughout so large a part of the island, of the metallic minerals with 
the coal, which is indispensable to the extraction of their contents, has 
been one of the principal sources of the commercial wealth and greatness 
of England. 

The direction of the beds to the S. E. of the last mentioned jline, ap- 
pears, at first sight, to be very irregular, from the various indentations of 
the strata at their “ outcrop;”’ but it is soon perceived, that, in a general 
view, their edges may be considered as parallel in a direction from 8. W. 
to N. E.; the detached portions of the inferior beds, which, in some in · 


* Kidd's Geol. Essay, p. 24. 
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stances, appear within the boundaries of the superior ones, having been 
unveiled by the action of rivers, or other causes of, denudation,” which 
have carried away, irregularly, certain parts of the original surface. The 
& outcrops,” however, although nearly parallel, have a slight convergence 
to the S. W.; so that a circle, about 50 miles in diameter, around Bath, 
would include almost the whole series. It was fortunately at this point 
that Mr. Smith commenced his investigations; and having unravelled the 
perplexity which the beds in that neighbourhood exhibit, he obtained, as 
it were, a key to the structure of the remaining portion of the island. 

The following, then, is the list of entire series of beds exhibited upon 
the map and section; in which we have endeavoured to reconcile some 
variations between the different enumerations of Mr. Smith in his Me- 
moir, &c.—though we are not sure that, in every instance, we have been 
successful. We have added brief notes of the composition of some of the 
beds, with a list ofsynonymes. But, with a view to the history of the sub- 
ject,we have thought it best to preserve the order and the names of Mr. 
Smith himself, without introducing any corrections. (See List, preceding.) 

In this list there are, it must be confessed, too many hard names; but we 
believe it to be a correct one, with the exceptions we shall presently men- 
tion—a numerous series of beds of inferior note being, of course, included 
under those of principal importance. The denominations are all taken, 
either from places where the characters of the beds are very distinctly 
visible, or from the local names which the strata bear in certain districts; 
and, such as they are, they have come insensibly into very general use 
among the geologists of England. It has not yet been found that many of 
the strata correspond with those of the continental formations; but we have 
mentioned, with the synonymes of the Table, a few, that are supposed to 
do so. 

The succession of the strata is never seen to depart from one unvaried 
order; but, in several instances, certain members of che series are alto- 
gether wanting. Thus Dr. Kidd has stated,“ that, at Sidmouth, the green 
sand strata (No. 6.) are found resting on the red marl (No. 28); no trace 
appearing of the intermediate formations, from the lias upwards; a fact 
which he considers as not well accounted for. 

The whole series of beds is composed of clay, limestone, and sandstone, 
the varieties of which, in several instances, are scarcely to be distinguish- 
ed by the ordinary characters of mineralogists: A number of other cir- 
cumstances must therefore necessarily be made to assist in their discrimi- 
nation; and, with this view, Mr. Smith expressly affirms, that certain of 
the fossils, which the beds in general contain in great profusion, may be 


* Geological Essay, 1815, p. 34. 
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considered as infallible guides in recugnising them; each bed, as he sup- 
poses, having its peculiar fossils, which do not occur in any of the remain- 
ing members of the series. To a certain extent, we have no doubt that 
this remark holds true; and its value, as a source of distinction, will be pro- 
portioned to the number of organized species which concur in any doubt- 
ful stratum. Dr. Kidd, however, has justly stated, that the mutual con- 
nexion of the strata, and the organic remains contained in them, is at least 
not so exclusive as has been asserted: for the remains of animals concluded 
to be characteristic of the newest formations, have been found in some of 
the earlier; and vice vera, of which he gives some very striking in- 
stances. The organized bodies, then, are probably to be consfdered, not 
as infallible guides, but as very useful assistants in the distinction of similar 
strata; and such we should have expected them to be, if the views of 
Rouelle be well founded as to the correspondence of the situations of such 
bodies with that of shell fish at the bottom of the sea. 

The thickness of the strata (that is to say, the length of the perpendicu- 
lar from the top of the uppermost bed ts the bottom of the lowest) is a point 
of great interest, upon which Mr. Smith has not recently published any 
thing; and the statements of Mr. Townsend upon this point are not in 
general correct. The dip, with some local exceptions produced by obvious 
disturbunce, is uniformly directed to the S. E., till we pass the magnesian 
limestone, No. 29; but the coal strata are inclined in every direction 
and, beyond the coal, the inclination of the primary beds is various, and in 
general very considerable: — nor, in the newer strata, is the angle of the 
dip the same throughout the series, in consequence both of original differ- 
ences of position, and of the unequal thickness of the beds. The chalk, in 
general, falls about 15 or 20 feet in a mile; but, in the Isle of Wight, the 
beds in some places, are vertical. The range of all the beds above the 
coal is shown to be from S. W. to N. E., not only by geological observa- 
tion, but by the direction of the valleys and of the heights formed by the 
emerging strata, as well as by the course of the principal rivers. 

Thus far we have spoken of the strata generally; and it is impossible, 
within our limits, to describe them in detail. There are, however, certain 
members or groups in the series more prominent than the rest; the chalk, 
for example, perhaps the ferruginous sand, the numerous beds included 
under the great oolte, the lias, and the red marl; and if these be held in 
view, they will enable our readers to preserve a proper keeping, in the 
perusal of the desultory remarks that we can effer upon some members of 
the list. 7 


» Geological Essay, 1815, p. 97. 
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The beginning of the enumeration published by Mr. Smith requires se- 
veral corrections; and we shall insert below* the true order of the upper 
strata, as given by Mr. Webster at the close of H. Englefield’s very beau- 
tiful work upon the Isle of Wight, and the adjacent coast of Dorsetshire, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak more at large in a ee 
article. 

The alluvium of Webster, is composed principally of water-worn frag- 
ments of flints, mixed with sand and clay; the next six beds are those de- 

scribed in a former Number, (Edinburgh Review, vol. 28.), agreeing with 
part of the formation above the chalk in the vicinity of Paris, and other 
parts of the Continent. The sand of this formation, at Alum-bay in the 
Isle of Wight, is considered as the best material which England affords 
for flint glass. The London clay, (No 1, of Smith), so called from its con- 
stituting the bason within which London is placed, is described by Mr. 
Parkinson, in the first volume of the Geological Transactions. The mass 
of this, and the next stratum, rises in various places considerable heights 
above the chalk, as at Highgate, Harrow, and Shooter’s Hills, It abounds 
in organic remains, and affords the Septaria, from which Parker’s Roman 
cement is prepared. The brick earth, (No. 2,) or plastic clay, which is 
ably described by Mr. Buckland, f occupies a very extensive portion of 
the S. E. of England, particularly in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex, and 
constitutes the well-known clay of Poole in Dorsetshire. 

The more recent portion of the British strata, from No. 1 of Smith to 
No. 27, may be considered as divided into two by the N.W. boundary of 
the chalk district, which forms an irregular line considerably curve to 
the S. E., occupying the high grounds in the contiguous parts of Dorset- 
shire, Wiltshire, Berks, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, 
and Norfolk, where it is interrupted by the Wash of Lincolnshire; on the 
north of which, it is resumed at Candlesbury, and is continued from thence 
to the sea at Fyley Bay. The chalk throughout is naturally divided into 
three great beds; which are distinguishable by the layers of flint nodules 


* Order of the beds enumerated by Mr. Webster, as occurring in the Isle of Wight, 
and coast of Dorsetshire. 


Alluvium. Green sandstone, (No. 6. S.) 

Upper fresh water formation. Kentish rag—a subordinate bed. 
"| Upper marine formation. Blue marl—(No. 7. S.) 

Lower marine formation. Ferruginous sand—(No. 13. S.) 

Sand without shells. Purbeck shell limestone, (No. 8. S.) 

London clay, (No. 1 of Smith.) Clay with 

Plastic clay, (No. 8.) Portland oolite, (No. 9. S.) 

Chalk with flints. No. 5. S.) Bituminous, &e. shale, containing Kim- 
99 flints. (No; meridge coal. 

mari. 


1 Geol. Trans. IV. Part II. 
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im the first; by their absence in the second, of which the beds are also 
thicker, and the substance of greater hardness; and the third, or challr 
mari, (not noticed in Smith’s enumeration, ) by the admixture of clay, and 
by its falling to pieces on being exposed to the atmosphere. The stratum 
formed by the union of these beds, which is certainly not less than 700 feet 
in thickness, constitutes the most considerable range of hills in the eastern 
and southern parts of England; its course being every where marked by 
dry plains of great extent, such as the wolds of Lincolnshire and York- 
shire, and the downs of Surrey, Kent and Sussex, which have nothing like 
them in any other part ef the island: and in several places it bears very 
fine woods of beech. This great deposite is evidently continued under 
the clays above mentioned, (Nos. 1 and 2 of the Table;) for wherever the 
latter are pierced by wells or shafts, the chalk is discovered, and it is un- 
veiled naturally in several places by the deep course of rivers that cut 
through the superincumbent matter. In Sussex, where the chalk itself 
is wanting through a considerable space, it has evidently been removed 
by some great denuding operation, which has swept away a portion of it 
as well as of the superior beds. 

Mr. Townsend has justly observed, that many of the flint nodules which 
characterize the upper bed of chalk, contain zoophytes, particularly the 
alcyonium, the sponge, and the “‘cup-coral.” Indeed he says, that zoo- 
phytes appear to have formed universally the nuclei of the nodules of 
coated flints. In some, the zoophyte has vanished, and left a vacuity 
which has been subsequently occupied by flint, agate, or calcedony; many 
specimens of which, exhibiting beautiful mamillz, are (chiefly) found at 
the bottom of the chalk incumbent on the green sand of Pewsley Vale.” 
This interesting subject, we are glad to perceive, has been sie pursued 
by Mr. Buckland of Oxford.* Mr. Smith has given a wrong place to the 
limestone found at Maidstone in Kent. It is found in great breadth in 
the vales of Aylesbury and Whitehorse, and on the south and west of Ox- 
ford; and its occurrence under the green sandstone has occasioned the 
formation of the remarkable undercliff in the Isle of Wight,—the decay 
of the blue marl causing the subsidence of the incumbent sandstone, in 
very large and continuous masses. 

The stratum which, in reality, is the next in succession, is the ferrugt- 
nous sand (No. 11, of the Table) which Mr. Smith bas erroneously placed 
beneath the Purbeck and Portland limestones; which is perhaps the most 
remarkable mistake that he has committed; this bed of sani being a prin- 
cipal member of the series, and, in several respects, of considerable im- 
portance. It is composed of an alternation of siliceous sand, much charged 


* Geol. Trans. IV. 
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with oxide of iron, clay, and limestone; the sand being cemented, where 
the iron is in large proportion, into a solid substance, known locally under 
the name of Carstone. The course of the stratum is in various places 
much obscured by planting; but it is very conspicuous in Bedfordshire, 
under the name of the Woburn-sanda; and the fuller’s earth of that neigh- 
bourhood is found as a subordinate bed about the middle of it. This last 
mentioned substance (which appears again in the series, and in the Great 
Oolite No. 20,) is probably one of the most valuable products, in a com- 
mercial view, of the more recent strata of the island. It was formerly 
thought so much of, that its exportation, even to Scotland or Ireland, was 
made felony by an old act of Parliament; and Woodward, who is very 
proud of the productions of his native country, is warm in its praise. 
“ Those,” says be, . who are not rightly acquainted with the uses of this, 
would very probably laugh at any man who should take upon him to set 
forth how precious a commodity it is; though, in truth, it be a thing of 
much higher advantage, and bringing in a much higher revenue to this 
crown and kingdom, than the delves“ of dimonds in Golconda, the silver 
mines of Potosi, and the gold of Brazil, bring in to the Great Mogul, the 
king of Spain, or Portugal.“ J 

A good account of the pits of fuller’s earth in Bedfordshire, was given 
in a letter to Woodward from a Dr. Holloway, which appeared in 1723. 
The author speaks of the “ridge of sand-hills” in which this substance 
occurs, as extending itself from east to west, at about the distance of eight 
or ten miles every where from the Chiltern Hills (a portion of the ridge of 
chalk); which two ridges,” he says, “you always pass in going from 
London to the N. N. E. and N.W. counties; after which, you come to that 
vast vale which takes in the greatest part of the midland counties;—from 
whence I make a question, whether fuller’s earth may not probably be 
found in other parts of the same ridge of hills, among like matter.” 

The Purbeck limestone, which comes next in the order of Webster, 
(but is placed erroneously under No. 8, of Smith, above the iron sand,) 
is remarkable for containing fresh water shells and bones of the turtle. 


# The employment of this word here (if it was not in frequent use at that period) 
may possibly have occasioned its introduction in a stanza of the only poem, accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, ever written by the celebrated Bentley. 

‘© Who Nature's treasures would explore, 
Her mysteries and arcana know; 
Must high with lofty Newton soar, 
Must stoop as delving Woodward low.” 
Boswell’s Life, &c. 4to, H. 341. 


1 On Fomils, pp. vi. & vii. 
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It is the first building stone in the descending series. The Portland oolite 
(No. 9,) is well known as the stone which fronts many of the public build- 
ings in London. Some of its beds contain numerous fossils; and the shale 
which contains the Kuameridge coal, is the next bed below it, in the 
correct order. The term “ Rag,” is a sort of technical generic name, 
applied by the English quarrymen, to all flag-stones that break with a 
rough surface; and the “coral rag (No. 12,) is in fact composed almost 
entirely of coral: the Mytilus crista-galli is one of the most remarkable 
fossils of this bed. 

The “ Cornbrash,” (No. 16,) Mr. Smith tells us, is very aptly de- 
scribed by its name;” we suppose because it exhibits what he terms a 
“ brashy” or ragged appearance, and produces a soil which is very fertile 
in corn. The name is used in Wiltshire, where this bed is distinctly seen. 
Its course is, in general, distinguished by several considerable market- 
towns “ which are situate mostly at places where the outcrop of the stratum 
crosses the rivers;” and Mr. Townsend explains satisfactorily the cause 
of this concurrence. The intersection of the harder strata with the stream, 
occasions shallows, and renders the river ſordable. The fords attracted 
passengers, and established the highways; and as these were liable to be 
interrupted by floods, on each side of the ford public-houses were con- 
structed for the accommodation of the traveller, which laid the foundation 
for villages and towns. In process of time fords gave place to bridges; yet 
the appellation continued to be used when the reason for it had been long 
since forg Page 189. 

The name of Freestone has been given to the beds of the Great Ooliie 
(No. 20.), from the ease with which they are cut for building, when in a 
recent state. This is the rock by which Bath is almost everywhere sur- 
rounded, and to which it is indebted for the exquisite beauty of its edi- 
fices.” It may be traced “ from S. W. to N. E. through the centre of the 
kingdom, in the intermediate space between the coal districts and the 
chalk; but is nowhere so much rent and separated by deep valleys as in 
the neighbourhood of Bath.” Wherever the great oolite extends, its beds 
of clay and fuller’s earth (No. 21.) invariably appear:—And the under 
oolite (No. 22.) is often closely blended with the upper, in the southern 
part of its course; but is detached frem it in Oxfordshire, Northampton, 
and Rutlandahire. 

A very considerable thickness of sandy and argillaceous beds next suc- 
ceeds, among which the Blue Mar (No. 25.) occupies the extensive vales 
af Gloucestershire, Evesham, and Belvoir; but the bed next in import- 
ance after the Oolite is No. 26., the Lias, which is, upon the whole, the 
best marked stratum in the whole series. The beds “ crop out magnifi- 
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cently” at Kelweston, near Bath, and may be seen to great advantage at 
Turweston and Keynsham, between Bath and Bilton; and, as we have 
mentioned in our last Number, on the authority of Mr. Horner, these re- 
lations may be very well seen in the N. W. of Somersetshire. The stratum 
is continued along the southern coast of Wales, from Milford Haven to 
Cardiff; and in its course to the north, it forms, very distinctly, the boun- 
dary of that natural division of the British strata, which we have already 
mentioned. The upper beds, of a blue colour, are remarkable for af- 
fording a lime which has the valuable property of hardening under water; 
and the white lias has been employed in a newly invented process for en- 
graving on stone. The whule stratum abounds in organized remains; and 
the blue beds of the vicinity of Charmouth in Dorsetshire have afforded a 
very remarkable specimen, preserved in Mr. Bullock’s museum, contain- 
ing the remains of a creature, supposed by Sir E. Home,* to be more 
nearly allied to the tribe of fishes than to any other classes of animal; but 
which. we are informed, is by the French naturalists considered as belong- 
ing to the Lizard tribe. 

The Red Marl (No. 28.) is one of the most remarkable and perplexing 
of the British series of beds, from its great extent, and from the naturé of 
its composition and arrangement. It occupies a considerable portion of 
Devon and Somersetshire, and, passing northward along the course of the 
Severn, in a narrow band, spreads over a large part of Shropshire, Staf- 
fordshire, and nearly the whole of Cheshire, on the N. and W. of the 
great Derbyshire coal-tract, to the east of which it stretches in a long 
band from the vicinity of Nottingham to the sea at the mouth of the Tees. 
Mr. Buckland has detected its presence also in the vale of Carlisle, and in 
the vicinity of Whitehaven, thus adding to its territory a large tract to the 
N.W. of the Great Northern Coal District, which has previously been 
supposed to belong to the old-red-sandstone or dunstone (No. 32.) of Mr. 
Smith; a determination of considerable importance, which tends to remove 
a great deal of the obscurity that has hitherto involved the relations of the 
two red-sandstones, (Nos. 28. and 32.) one of which was well known to 
occur in certain situations beneath the coal. ` 

The surface of the district occupied by the red marl is everywhere near- 
ly horizontal; and the soil above it affords some of the best land in Eng- 
land. The formation itself consists of a great number of different sub- 
stances, in the form both of beds and of anomalous masses—limestone— 
breccia—gypsum—rock-salt—and several varieties of sandstone. And it 
is very remarkable, that in every other country where rock-salt has hith- 
erto been found, itis accompanied by reddish clay and sandstone, resem- 


* Phil. Trans. 1814, p, 571. f Geol. Trans. IV. Part I. 
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bling those of Cheshire red marl. In North Cheshire,” says Mr. Town- 
send, all the town, and most of the villages, are built with the stone of 
this extensive stratum, which in Exeter gives the name to Rougemont 
castle; and, in various parts of its course, has had a share of the denomi- 
nation of places; as at Radford, Redford, Redhill, Rotherham,” &c. And 
Dr. Kidd thinks it not improbable, that the two rivers of America, both 
called “ Rio Colorado,” owe the colour from whence they derive this 
name to their passage through a district similar to our rock marl.” 

The northern portion of the Magnesian Limestone (No. 29.), which ex- 
tends from the sea-shore beyond Sunderland to Nottingham, is remark- 
able for the steadiness of its course, and the uniformity of its character; 
and it derives considerable importance from the station which it thus oc- 
cupies immediately above the coal. But at the place last mentioned, it 
suddenly disappears; and its relations, where it is said to be reserved in 
the midland counties, and has been ascertained to exist in the south and 
West of the island, are still somewhat obscure. Two valuable papers have 
recently appeared upon this subject, by Dr. Bright and Mr. Warburton, 
and by Dr. Gilby, which render it probable that this rock forms a bed 
within the lowest portion, or is perhaps the very lowest bed, of the red 
sandstone: And at St. Bees, near Whitehaven, on the north-western 
shore, it has been found by Mr. Buckland below the red marl, and im- 
mediately above the coal strata; a situation precisely the same with that 
which it maintains throughout its course from Nottingham to the sea. 

30. The mass of strata,” says Mr. Smith, usually called coal mæ- 
tals, is known to be deprived of much of the superficial space which it 
would occupy, by the overlapping of the red earth: When this unconform- 
ability of the red earth shall be more generally known, and its irregular 
thickness more correctly proved, it is highly probable that much more 
coal may be discovered, and the coal metals be found as regularly con- 
nected as other strata.” (Memoir, p. 49.) The coal strata in general ap- 
pear to have been deposited in the form of detached basins, within cor- 
responding cavities of the subjacent limestone; but it is doubtful how far 
any continuity can be ascertained between the beds, in distant portions 
even of the same basins; and, upon the whole, the relations of the coal, 
with those of the incumbent and subjacent substances, forms a subject 
well deserving of investigation. One of the best known of the British coal 
districts, is that of South Wales, described by Mr. Martin in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1806; which is remarkable, as being the seat 
of some of the most wealthy and extensive manufactories in this country; 
a very large proportion of all the British copper being smelted at Swan- 


* Kidd, Geol. Essay, p. 105. 
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sea, on the southern verge of this great basin—and the ironworks of 
Merthy Tidvie, on its northern boundary, being probably the greatest of 
the kind in the world. The difference of quality in the coal of South 
Wales, which, in some places, is bituminous, in others wholly destitute 
of bitumen, like that of Kilkenny, is a fact that deserves attention, but 
which has not hitherto been explained.—Besides this tract, and various 
detached portions of coal country, in the neighbourhood of Bristol, Glou- 
cestershire, Shropshire, Staffordshire, and North Wales, an uninterrupted 
range of coal strata occurs in the north of England, which is bounded on 
the east by the magnesian limestone, and on the west by an irregular line 
from Berwick on the Tweed to the neighbourhood of Liverpool, thence 
again eastward, through Manchester, by Newcastle under Line, to Not- 
tingham; the coalfields of Cumberland, &c. being, as it were, a lateral 
offset from this great tract. Mr. Smith has marked, we have no doubt 
with great fidelity, the situation and boundaries of some of these coal dis- 
tricts: but, in Northumberland and Durham, his map is very erroneous; 
as will be evident upon comparing it with that which accompanies Mr. 
Winch’s Memoir on this part of England, in the Geological Transactions, 
Vol. 4. 

31, „ The limestone of the peak of. Derby, which rises from beneath 
the coal measures, being brought up, as it were, in several places, by 
local causes of disturbance, and consequently exposed by denudation, is 
a part of the same kind of rock which appears at intermediate distances, 
under the same circumstances, from thence up to its termination, in the 
sea near to Berwick on Tweed. In a part of Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland also, it seems to underlay the coal. It reappears, under the same 


circumstances, in Flintshire; and may be thence traced to the corres- 


ponding point in the sea in South Wales. The greatest mineral districts 
are in the course of this limestone.” Smith’s Memoir, p. 49, 50. 

Mr. Farey, who has given an excellent account of this rock, under the 
‘name of Mineral Limestone, states, that the beds beneath the coal strata 
are six in number, namely, three of limestone, and three of toadstone; the 
united thickness of the former being 170 yards, that of the toadstone 70, 
and of a fourth bed of limestone below these, 130. These beds are inter- 
sected by numerous veins, productive of valuable ores, especially of lead; 
which, according to Whitehurst, do not pass through the intermediate 
toadstone strata, but are nevertheless continued through all the three 
beds of limestone: A statement, from whence it has been inferred that the 
toadstone must have been injected, or forced in between the limestone 
beds, subsequently to the formation of the veins. But the correctness of 
this inference is denied by Mr. Farey. The fourth limestone forms by 
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far the thiekest mass, without division into obvious beds, of any in the 
British series. The deep vales of Dovedale and Wettendale being ex- 
cavated wholly in this stratum to the depth of at least 250 yards; yet a 
large part of it seems to be still above. It is the first, or lowest of the fletz 
rocks of Werner, that occurs in England.* 

We shall here close these detailed observations on the strata enumerat- 
ed by Mr. Smith; his delineation of the mountainous portion of the island, 
in which the older rocks occur, being obviously very general and incom- 
plete. It would perhaps have been better, if, in the first instance, he 
had confined his publication to the beds above the red marl, with which 
he is evidently much better acquainted than with the remaining members 
of the series. The various and important uses of the determinations we 
have already detailed, are too obvious to require much illustration. In 
mining, and the search for coal,—in the structure of canals, of roads,—in 
building, draining, and the judicious search for, and management of 
springs,—the advantages of an acquaintance with the strata are incalcu- 
lable. Mr. Townsend mentions an instance where the Commissioners of 
the Bath roads sent ten miles for flints, while their wagons actually pass- 
ed, without their knowing it, over a bed of flints for the greatest part of the 
way; and while a bed of excellent rock was situated beneath the sand of 
which the surface was composed. And he states, that the pits from whence 
all the stone was taken for building the city cathedral of Bath, were open- 


Our readers will now be enabled to appreciate the value of Mr. Michell’s list of 
the strata already mentioned, at p. $19; the date of which was about 1788 or 1789. 
We have subjoined to each item the corresponding number of Smith’s enumeration, 
principally on the authority of Mr. Farey; by whom this interesting document has 
been published in the Philos. Magazine, Vol. XXXVI. p. 102. 


% Mr. Michetl’s Account of the South of England Strata. 


Yarp Yarns. 
(Of Thickness.) (Of Thickness. ) 

“ Chalk (No. 5. of Smith) 120 “ Sand of Newark, (?) a- 

“ Golt, (port of chalk mari, bout = 
No. and pine marl, “ Red clay of Taxford, and 
No. 7. 3 50 several red marl (No. 28.) 100 

“ Sand of Bedfordshire, (No. “ Sherewood forest, peb-) 50 
11.) 10 or 20 bles and gravel, (allu- 

4. Northamptonsh. lime and vial? „ yy, meme 
Portland limes, lying in _ « Very fine white sand, uncertain. 
several strata, (Nos. 9. to i (Qu? bed in No. 28.) 

25.) > 100 “ Roche Abbey and Brother- 
ton limes (No 29.) 100 


5 Lyas strata (Bos. 26, and 
27.) 


70 or 100 | Coal strata of Yorkshire — ” 


It will be perceived, that the author of this list accords with Mr. ees ingt 
cing the ferruginous sand above the Portland limestone. 
VOL. VI. P 
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ed in the Great Oolite (No. 20.), at four miles distance, although the same 
kind of stone was immediately at hand, but concealed, til] some quarries 
were long afterwards opened. But the lavish waste of money in the fruit- 
less search for coal, affords one of the strongest practical illustrations of 
the benefit that may be expected from the present publication. Mr. Town- 
send having mentioned several cases (and we could add some others} in 
which large sums have been employed with that object, in sinking through 
the upper strata of the series, a project which the slightest knowledge of 
the subject would have shown to be quite hopeless: for, if the coal be con- 
tinued every where beneath the superior beds, it must obviously be placed, 
in such oases, at depths from the surface, altagether beyond the reach of 
art. Yet, in one instance, more than 30,000/. were expended in thus 
sinking through the clunch clay, No. 14.; and “ at Bruham, near the chalk 
hills of Bradley Nole, a pit was sunk for coal to the depth of 600 feet; and 
the bottom of it was still in the uppermost beds of the Great Oolite, (No. 
20.)”—-T'ownsend, p. 128. 

Among the consequences resulting from the stratified structure of the 
globe, as connected with the purposes of human life, there are few more 
interesting than one pointed out by Mr. Townsend, respecting the distri- 
bution of water below the surface. ‘‘ Had the strata been all porous, 
every shower of rain, even the dew, had sunk down to the centre of the 
earth; to prevent this evil, every filtrating stratum has its bed of clay. 
But, had these alternate strata of rock and clay been horizontal, the whole 
produce of rain and dew had been retained, to form either one wide ex- 
panse of water, or a bed of mud, unfit fer the habitation of the human 
race. By the inclination of the strata, the filtrated water descends on a 
bed of clay, till some fissure or some extensive fracture gives it an appor- 
tunity to issue under the form of springs.” Vol. I. p. 317. 

In considering the general inferences deducible from a comparison of 
the structure of the British islands, with that of other countries, it would 
appear, let, That in districts small in comparisen with the surface of the 
globe, but of great extent with reference to our limited powers of contem- 
plation, an actual continuity and identity exist in the coniposition and 
order of the strata. @dly, That in detached and distant quarters of the 
world, a very striking similarity between the composition and character 
of the formations has been demonstrated. Thus, in the great primary as- 
semblages, Granite, Mica Slate, and Clay Slate, Sc.; in the various coal 
formations, Coal, Sandetone, Ironstone, &c. are found universally to be 
associated. But, 3d/y, That the detail of these groups is very different, 
in different countries; the number, order and qualities of the several rocks 
that compose primary divisions,—or of coal, sandstone, &c. in the coal for- 
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mations,—being infinitely diversified. And, consequently, 4th, That the 
law of Formations, so far as it has been hitherto established, is of a very 
general character; the investigation of any one tract of country, by no 
means affording a formula by which the arrangement of others can be an- 
ticipated:—In short, that the several parts of the globe are, in their geolo- 
gical structure, analogous, but not the same. 

The various detached basins of the coal strata in England, may perhaps 
afford an example, on a sinall scale, of the structure mentioned in the 
second of these passages.—it is certain, at least, that no correspondence 
has yet been demonstrated between them. And it is not impossible that 
all the stratified rocks of England may exemplify the first, in forming only 
a portion of some great European tract or basin, throughout the whole of 
which the continuity of the principal beds may be hereafter ascertained. 
The sand of the inland sand hills above. Bulloine, in Picardy,” says Dr. 
Lister, in 1673,* “ is the very same with that on the sea shore at Calais; 
and, although this is not England, yet the sea hath but accidentally divided 
us;—for from Dunstable, ex. gra. in England, even as far as the walle of 
Parie by Calais, is, as it were, a continued woolds of chalk and flint. 
We have seen, that Mr. Mitchell also considered the chalk of England as 
having been once continuous with that of France; and Mr. Townsend is of 
opinion, that our chalk bills may be regarded as the margin of a deep and 
extensive basin, inclosing channels, lakes, c. and alluvial districts in 
England, Lower Saxony, and Swedish Pomerania, and that we may look 
‘for the north-eastern margin of this basin, in the Isle of Rugen, where, in 
the two promontories of Jasmuad and Wittew, we see chalk cliffs, in the 
former 200, and in the latter 360 feet high; this margin appearing again in 
Zealand and Mona. (? Moen)}—p. 324-5. The similarity of the continen- 
tal formations above the chalk, to that of the Isle of Wight, confirms this 
idea; and though many of the beds beneath our chalk seem to be wanting 
en the continent, there is already reason to suppose that some of our more 
remarkable strata do exist there. 

Our readers will have collected, in the course of the preceding pages, 
our opinion as to some of the principal defects of Mr. Smith’s map; and 
we need not dwell upon them minutely. The whole space to the west of 
the coal, may be considered as very defective; and this deficiency is ren- 
dered more remarkable by the minuteness of the divisions in the re- 
mainder of the map. Wales, for example, with the exceptions of the cual 
districts, is occupied by two shades only of colour, those of red rhab”’ and 
“ illas; and Cornwall by those only of killas and granite. It would 
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have been much better, if the colours had been confined to places re- 
specting which the author was possessed of certain and accurate infor- 
mation: for his readers (if that term be applicable) would thus have known 
where information was wanting, and could have relied with more confi- 
‘dence on what was expressed. As the map stands, there is no mode of dis- 
tinguishing the correct from the inaccurate portion. 

We have already pointed out the most important errors at the Saude 
of the series, in the S. E. of the island, on the authority of Mr. Webster. 
The maps in the Transactions of the Geological Society will point out 
other defects, particularly those of the London clay, vol. 2.; oi part of So- 
mersetshire and of Lincolnshire, vol. 3.; and those of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland, vol. 4. The comparison is in general unfavourable to Mr. 
Smith; but we believe that his delineation of a large part in the interior 
and west of England is very accurate: indeed, when the great labour and 
extent of the task are taken into the account, its correctness is surprising. 
The scale of the map, five miles to an inch (the whole occupying a space 
of 5 1-2 feet by 7 1-2), is, we think, considerably too large. It would have 
been much better if the general map had been more portable, and the 
minuter details left for separate maps of counties: and, if a second edition 
be published, we recommend the adoption of this plan. 

We have seen several of the county maps announced at the beginning 
of this article, in which the beds were laid down to considerable minute- 
ness, from documents in Mr. Smith’s possession, and we do not hesitate te 
recommend them strongly to our readers.—A series of such maps, con- 
nected by a general one, would be a capital acquisition to country gentle- 
men, naturalists, and travellers in England. But the great defect of the 
work is the employment, without explanation, of a nomenclature perfectly 
new. Even if the barbarism of many of the names be forgiven, they must 
still be unintelligible to all persons but the inhabitants of small districts, in 
which the terms have a local circulation. We should have thought that 
_ the proper scientific names of the substances composing the strata, with a 
series of brief descriptions, might have been easily obtained for the Me- 
moir; and that some such table as we have attempted above, might have 
been inserted on the map itself. The determination of the meaning of the 
terms employed in a work of such magnitude, would form, it appears to us, 
avery fit object for the labours of the Geological society; and, if proper 
application was made to that learned Body, we have little doubt that a 
committee would willingly assist in rendering more useful the result of 
Mr. Smith’s researches. We can hardly imagine a more grateful occupa- 
tion for men of liberality and scientitic acquirements, than thus to give 
effect to valuable observations, and, at the same time, essentially promote 
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the welfare of an ingenious and deserving man, who is dependent solely 
upon his own exertions for support. 

In the examination which we have now concluded, we have deduced 
our inferences and statements from such documents only as are already in 
possession of the public, that we might avoid all risk of trespassing on the 
rights of those who are engaged in following out and correcting the inves- 
tigation, in which Mr. Smith has so well taken the lead. It is no small 
gtatification to reflect, that developments of such great usefulness and in- 
terest have been effected by an Englishman, untaught, and unassisted; and 
that he has been enabled to produce, with all its imperfections, one of the 
best Geological Maps that has hitherto appeared: for to this high praise 
we do think Mr. Smith is fairly entitled. It has therefore given us peculiar 
pleasure to bring before the pnblic this performance; and we are per- 
suaded that the enlightened persons to whom we have just now alluded, will 
partake of our satisfaction in thus attempting to mark an era in the histn- 
ry, where their own names cannot fail hereafter to occupy that elevated 
place, which zeal in the pursuit of science, guided by intelligence and 
Eberality, is always sure to obtain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Syllabus of the Lectures of Thomas Cooper, Esq. M. D. as Professor of 
- Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Pennsylvania. 


Or the characters of mineral substances, as distinguished by the sight, 
the touch, the taste, the smell, the hearing. 

Of the means of distinguishing mineral substances artificially: by the 
file, the knife, the blow-pipe, the mineral acids: by their crystallization 
and the goniometer; their phosphorescence, their refraction, their mag- 
netism and polarity, their electricity, specific gravity, &. 

Of the specific gravity of the globe of the earth, according to Sir Isaac 
Newton, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Cavendish, Drs. Maskelyne and Hutton. 

Of the crust of the globe so far as we have yet pierced into it. 

Of mineral classification: 1. By families, founded on external charac- 
ters. Werner in Germany, and his followers, Jameson in Scotland, and 
Thomson in England. 2. By chemical characters, Kirwan, Babbington, 
Kidd, Clarke, in England. 3. By the primitive crystal, and the crystallo- 
graphic variations, according to certain laws of decrement and increment; 
Romé de Lisle Haüy, and his followers of the French school. 4. The sys- 
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tem of the present lecturer; viz. mineralogy founded upon geological situ- 
ation and connexion; with the reasons for proposing the plan of mineralo- 
gical classification now first adopted. 

Of the foundation of geological science, viz. regularity of position of 
the formations and strata that compose the crust of the earth. Definition 
of formation, viz. a series of strata occasionally alternating and intermix- 
ing; apparently formed within one and the same limited period. 

Causes of anomaly and exception; viz. volcanic action; action of water; 
atmospheric decomposition; rock-avalanches. Wherein, of strata deficient 
in the usual series, of partial irregularities in the position of strata; boul- 
der stones, and other rolled and misplaced masses of rocks, heterogeneous 
to the district where they are found. 

Of the division of the formations, into primitive, transition, secondary, 
alluvial, and volcanic. Cautions against the implicit adoption of the theo- 
ries whereon these names are founded. ' l 

Of the primitive formations, viz. granitic, magnesian, calcareous, and 
argillitic. 

Of the granitic formation, viz. the old granite, gneiss, imbedded lerge 
grained granite, mica slate. Of the hornblende and syenite (sometimes 
called the primitive trap rocks) alternating and intermixed with the grani- 
tic formation. | 

Of the substances composing the granitic formation; viz. quartz, feld- 
spar, mica, hornblende. 

Of the substances non-metallic, occasionally found in the granitic form- 
ation, viz. schori, tourmalin, sibarite, garnet, beryl, cymophane, topaz, 
pyrophysalite, scapolite, spodumene, andalusite, jade, phosphate of lime, 
fluate of lime, idocrase, allalite, prehnite, &c. &c. 

Of the magnesian formation; consisting of chlorite, steatite, talc, ami- 
anth, serpentine. Of the alternating and intermixing primitive or magne- 

Of the substances non-metallic, found in the magnesian and limestone 
formations: asbestos, bitter spar, staurotide, automalite, diallage, kyanite, 
tremolite, actynolite, epidote, dolomite, &c. Of the connexion between 
hornblende, epidote, and actynolite. 

Of partial and intermixing beds, nodules, and strata; of quartz, sye- 
nite, and porphyry. Of the as yet indistinct line of division between the 
primitive and transition formations: of the psammites of the French geolo- 
gists: reasons for retaining the transition class: of the distinctive charao- 
ters or the transition class, viz. 1. Absence of crystallization in the mass. 
2. Aggregate of worn fragments, and particles imbedded in a paste. 3. 
Commencement of organic remains. 4. Werner's character of the argilla- 
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ceous nature of transition bornblende. 5. Characters now first propos ed 
for investigation by the present lecturer, viz. the carbonaceous and de- 
structible colouring matter prevalent in transition slates and limestones; 
and the presence of non-bituminous anthracite. 

Of the rmansirion rocks: of porphyry: of clay-slate passing into transi- 
tion clay-slate: grauwackes, grauwackeshists, limestones, and transition 
traps, viz. hornblende, sienitic or hornblende rocks, and greenstones. 

Of the substances found in the transition class: jaspar, flint-slate, lydian 
stone, whetslate, gypsum, anthracite, graphite, asbestos accompanying 
anthracite, black chalk; organic remains of transition, viz. mall crusta- 
ces, and impressions of the smaller and first class of vegetables, fishes, &c. 

Of the various kinds of zeolite in primitive and transition rocks, the pro- 
duce of infiltration. 

Of the old red sandstone: its doubtful character: and of the substances 
found connected with the old red sandstone; viz. rock salt, gypsum, jet, 
&. 

Of the sxcON DART, floetz, or horizontal formations: of the mountain, or 
metalliſerous limestone, and the sandstone strata and lavas accompanying 
it: of the bituminous coal formation; the sandstone usually subtending it; 
the strata composing and intersecting it, neptunian and volcanic; of the 
magnesian limestone; of the strata intervening between the magnesian and 
lias limestone; wherein of the oolite of England; guere if this be not a tu- 
fous deposite from thermal waters? Of the strata above the lias limestone 
ascending to the chalk; of the strata in Europe above the chalk; of the ab- 
sence (according to the present state of observations) of the chalk and 
other more recent floetz deposits, within the bounds of the United States. 

Of the substances found in the secondary strata: crystallized and amor- 
phous quartz, millstones, fullers’ earth, lithographic stones; of the surtur- 
brand, amber, &c. near or in the alluvial. 

Of the organic remains of the secondary strata. Quere, are strata really 
characterized by organic remains? and if so, to what extent? 

Of the ALLUVIAL sorL and the organic remains found in it: of the rela- 
tive ages of organic remains, and of the animals to which they belonged: of 
madrepore and coraline islands. | 

Of vorcanic formations; viz. of modern and active volcanoes, and the 
substances found therein, ashes and cinders; ceJlular, compact, and por- 
phyrytic lavas; of idocrase, and ejected portions of primitive rocks; of the 
minerals termed nepheline, meionite, and sommite; of obsidian, pumice, 
tufa, puszolane or terras, zeolyte, augite or volcanic hornblende, olivine 
er peridot, sulpbur, salts, &c. &c. Of mud-lavas. 

Of ancient and extinct volcanoes: wherein of columnar basalt, amor 
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phous basalt, porphyry, greenstone, whinstone, toadstone, amygdaloid ar 
mud lava. Of the volcanic interpositions called dykes. 

Of the geodes, zeolytes, prehnites, jaspars, agates, quartz, olivine; &c. 
found in the air-cells of ancient volcanoes, and formed by infiltration. 

Of the probable volcanic origin of Werner's newest flœtz trap formation. 

Of pasins: I. Of coal basins, Richmond, Virginia: Rive de Guir in 
France, &c. 2. Of chalk basins; of the Paris basin, the London basin, the 
Isle of Wight basin. 3. Of the great basin of the Mississippi. 

Of MINERAL WATERS: 1. Saline. 2. Hepatic and carbonic. 3. Chalybe- 
at. 4. Thermal. 

Of METALLIC SUBSTANCES in veins, beds, or strata: Of the metallic sub- 
stances generally found in the primitive: as pyrites, magnetic and octahe- 
dral iron; titanite, rutilite, menachanite; molybdena; tin, &c. &c. 

Of other metallic substances common to the formations. 

Of METEOROLITES and falling stars. 

Of theories and cosmoGEN1£s; and the insufficiency of any yet proposed 
taken singly, to account for known appearances. 

When the substances are exhibited tn the rocks, as they are actually 
found in nature, with their accompaniments, they convey, as I think, far 
more precise information than any insulated hand specimen or cabinet col- 
lection can possibly afford. For the motto of mineralogy, is that of man in 
the civilized world; noscitur d socio: “ shew me your companions and 1 will 
tell you who you are.“ I insert the preceding syllabus of my lectures, as 
containinga new arrangement at least; and as suggesting views of the 
subject not to be found in the usual systems of mineralogy.—T. C. 

Two courses have been delivered, one in the fall of the year 1817, the 
other in the spring of 1818. 
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A SPECIMEN of the native copper found on the south shores of 
Lake Superior, has been analysed at the mint of Utrecht. The di- 
rector gives it as his opinion, that the mass from which it was ta- 
ken has undergone fusion by volcanic heat. That its qualities re- 
semble what is called Peruvian copper, its colour a clear red; 
peculiarly qualified for rolling and forging; and is incomparably 
better than Swedish copper, for colour, the fineness of its pores, 
and its extreme ductility. | 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


LETTER FROM COL. BARRE TO THE HON. ARTHUR LEE, 
DATED LONDON, 31 JAN. 1771. 


Sin—!lI should have long since acknowledged the receipt of 
your very obliging letter of last June, if I had been in England; 
but I was, at the time of its arrival, in a remote part of Europe, 
and now seize this as the first opportunity, which presents itself 
since my return, to pay my respects to you. 

I see you lament, with all the feelings of true patriotism, that 
the firmness of America has at last given way to the combined 
arts of ministerial and mercantile wickedness. It was very diffi- 
cult to resist the former, and upon my word I think it fair to call 
the latter rather mercantile weakness than wickedness.—Some of 
the most considerable men throughout your continent are em- 
ployed in active commerce. They stood long in defence of the 
rights of their fellow-subjects; but the ministers here had saga- 
city enough to see that (besides the jealousy of each other) the 
expense of the contest lay too heavy upon that body of men, to 
continue much longer. However, it must be confessed upon the 
whole, that America has shown, in the late struggle, a strong 
love of liberty, a spirited resentment, and most uncommon abi- 
lities. 

I am exceedingly obliged to you for your two presents. Their 
intrinsic worth is rare, and the manner of sending them very flat- 
tering. It must give me great pleasure to find that my poor ser- 
vices are still remembered in America, and that I hold a place in 
“ esteem of so respectable a man as Mr. Lee. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
i {SAAC BARRE. 


. — 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE NEW YORK JEW. 


(From the Didry of the hon. Arthur Lee.) 


New Yorx,—!784.—I went to visit a Jew, called Simpson, 
though his true name is Sampson. He was born at Frankfort on 
the Maine; has lived in this city seventy years, and is aged ninety- 
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nine. He married a wife on Long Island, with whom he lived six- 
ty years, and she died in her eightieth year. He wore his hair and 
beard, both white, but not yet of the silver whiteness of old age. 
He had some of his teeth remaining, and his eyesight good. His 
eyes were blue, his complexion fair and florid; both which are un- 
common among Jews. He walked well, ate well, slept well, 
and talked well. His voice was strong—he talked much, but was 
Not prolix; is a very warm whig, and as such quitted the city, 
when the British took it. He told us, when he first came hither, 
the whole consisted of one street, and there were orchards where 
the town is now. He said there was then an Indian king on Long 
Island, who was very proud; and thought there was no one in the 
world greater than himself; but having heard much of the great 
king of England, he sent his son to see whether he was bigger, as 
he phrased it, than himself. Simpson was present when the son 
returned. The old king was eating a mess of mush. He immedi- 
ately inquired of his son whether he had seen the king on the 
other side of the water, and whether he was bigger than himself? 
The son answered, a great deal bigger: and gave such a stupend- 
ous account of the British king, that the old man remained for 
some time ina sullen reverie. At length he asked his son, if the 
king’of England ever died: to which the latter replied in the af- 
firmative. Upon this the chief recovered his cheerfulness, and eat 
his mush with alacrity. He said, he believed general Washington 
was the greatest warrior in the world, and ought to be called Jo- 
shua: that the king of France had made him one of his mares- 
chals, and he was sure would never rest till he got him into his 
service. On some one’s mentioning that the Jews of Amsterda. 

were about to purchase a large tract of land on the back part of 
Georgia, for the purpose of establishing a colony of Jews exclu- 
sively; he observed that it would not do; for that the Jews pros- 
pered most when intermixed with other nations. He delivered his 
sentiments with conciseness and perspicuity. His only failing con- 
sisted in being somewhat deaf. He said, in all his life he had not 
kept his bed two days from sickness—that he had never observed 
any particular regimen, had used spectacles for forty years, till 
of late he could see without them. He was easy and cheerful; and 
benevolent of his blessings on us. : 
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Letter from a Gentleman to his Friend about to proceed.on a 
Journey to the Interior. 


_ My worthy Friend, 

I RECEIVED your letter, and am highly flattered by the honour 
which you have conferred upon my name, by selecting meas one 
of the patrons of your noble enterprise to explore the interior of 
this globe. I am sure your frankness will forgive me for suggest- 
ing that it would have been better if you had associated with me 
two of our own philosophers, instead of those gentlemen whom 
you have chosen. Who so proper to patronize the magnificent 
undertaking of a son of Fredon as the enlightened Fredonians 
themselves? 

Of all the schemes that Fame can feed on, 
None e’er shall equal those of Fredon; 
Hence Fredon’s sons should always lead 
The projects of each gallant Frede. 

Pray pardon the homeliness of these lines, as they are an ex- 
tract from an unpublished epic poem which I am writing on Fre- 
donian discoveries, in which your name shall not be forgotten. 

I wish I could accept your invitation to be one of the “ hun- 
dred brave companions” with whom you so generously offer to 
share the glory of your enterprise; but you will recollect that I 
am a centumvir of this world, and have obligations to fulfil in 
Fredon too imperious to be neglected. Our illustrious Friend, 
with that distinguished liberality which so eminently characteri- 
zes all his actions, promises to lend you his pedrometer, and 
regrets that he has disposed of the books that you wanted from 
his library. But I have no doubt you will be able to borrow them 
from congress, since as the purchasers have found no earthly 
use for them in this world, they might possibly promote the 
ends of science among the sgavans whom you are about to 
visit. What profound reflections arise in the mind at the bare 
mention of these interesting people! Methinks I behold all the 
theories of the Fredonian philosophers realized! Salt mountains 
lift their hoary heads to the skies; horned frogs querulously croak 
in muddy pools; and mighty mammoths move among the mea- 
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dews. That the oadmean, which our friend Thornton claims as his 
invention, is the vernacular idiom I do not entertain a doubt, and I 
trust perpetual motion will there be exhibited in all its glory. 

For myself I have not much to say, though I have not been of 
late years an unfrequent worshipper at the sbrine of science. 

My observations on the case of Miss Potty Baker led me into 
a series of experiments on the subject of sleep. The result was 
very satisfactory to myself, that sleep was an unnecessary indul- 
gence, but when I undertook to read my memoir on the pheno- 
menon at the New-York Philosophical Society, some of my audi- 
tors dozed, and my particular friends hinted that it was utterly 
impossible to persuade people to keep awake unless I should 
cease to write. They did not point out any necessary connexion 
between my composition and their sleeping; nor did I ask any ex- 
planation, as I had witnessed the same effect to be produced by 
the lucubrations of other Fredonian philosophers. My waking 
while they slept convinced me of the vast superiority of mind 
over body, an observation which I frequently made to myself 
when I served in the public councils of the Fredonian nation as a 
centumvir. 

With the most cordial wishes for your welfare and the success 
of your enterological enterprise, I am, &c. 


P. S. I have been as much perplexed as a certain royal person- 
age was at the opening of a dumpling, in thinking how you will 
effect an entrance into the hidden region. Sometimes I thought 
that you might find an enteromphalos through which you could 
creep. But in tumbling over the pages of Shakspeare, which I 
sometimes peruse instead of Cicero in the original, I found a so- 
lution of all my difficulties in the following passage, which proves 
that the great poet of nature rolled his eye towards the very spot 
which has now been dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade, 
And pierce the inmost centre of the earth. 

After you have accomplished a penetration, it would be prudentto 
cluse the inlet, lest some of the English navigators, now in search 
of the north pole, should discover the entrance and divide the ho- 
nour of your discovery. As no one ever got through my essay on 
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the art of becoming a great philosopher, I send you a copy, ele- 
gantly bound and gilt for the important purpose of # occluding” 
the entrance to the interesting regions. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 
From Conversations on the Bible,” by a Lady. 


WE announced, some months ago, that a lady of Philadelphia, 
was preparing for the press a work on the Bible; and we now 
have the pleasure of informing our readers that a specimen of 
the author’s plan has recently been published. 

We learn from private sources, in addition to the publisher’s 
advertisements, that this specimen has been received with great 
commendation, from those who are best qualified to speak on the 
matter from ministers of the gospel who preach various 
doctrines, but who unite in one opinion on the merits 
of this unambitious production; and are very desirous that it 
should be introduced into our schools. Eminently useful as it 
would be in the seminaries of youth, there is much in these 
Conveusations of which very many of a more mature age, are 
deplorably ignorant; and after dosing away the sabbath mornings 
of a.whole life, and acquiring the name of Christians, seme of them 
might not be a little mortified to find in this book, how ignorant 
they were of the mere history of the volume which contains the 
sum of their hopes. How many of this description would be puz- 
zled to answer one of the first questions that occurs in this 
volume—Why the Bible is so called—need not be investigated. 
The object of the writer is to give a plain ana connected view of 
the historical parts of the Bible in conjunction with the prophe- 
sies, and to illustrate the customs and manners which so often 
occur in the sacred pages. This is effected by means of Con- 
veRrsations between a mother and two daughters, to which per- 
sons, a son is occasionally added, when the author finds it neces- 
‘sary to introduce a little learning, and wishes to do it without 
shocking the feelings of some readers at the very ideg of women 
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talking Greek! The mother relates, in her own language, the 
sacred history, and the young ladies ask questions whenever they 
feel at a loss. In this way they proceed through the first five 
books of Moses, in a series of dialogues, which are never dull, 
even to those to whom the subjects are familiar, and which will 
be very instructive to those who do not repair to the great foun- 
tain head from which this rivulet flows. The author says, in her 
preface, 

‘To talk about the Bible in our social circles now, is just as fashionable 
as it is to be a member of a Bible society; for in our age of wonders, we 
are all philosophers and all philanthropists—the title, therefore, of this 
little book will lead some to expect that sort of discussion to which they 
are every day accustomed. They will be entirely disappointed. The 
flippancy and temerity with which the most abstruse questions of scripture 
are introduced into familiar conversation is as irreverent as it is absurd, 
and ought to be discouraged. Let us endeavour to ascertain, with a seri- 
ousness corresponding to the magnitude of the subject, the authority on 
which these doctrines are given to us, and if we find, as we certainly 
shall, that they will bear the severest scrutiny, let us acquiesce in silence, 
while we humbly feel their superiority to our limited reason. 

‘Should this first essay be received with approbation, the work will be 
continued. 

‘That faults may be discovered in this performance, there exists not a 
doubt in the mind of the author. They might, perhaps, be extenuated by 
adequate apologies; but they who take upon themselves the office of in- 
struction, have but little right to insist on the lenity of the public. An 
anonymous work may anticipate candour, because it owes nothing to the 
adventitious weight of reputation. Nor is there, in our liberal times, any | 
hostility to a female pen, to be deprecated. The moral and intellectual | 
sphere of women has been gradually enlarging with the progress of the | 
benignant star of Christianity; but it was reserved for the nineteenth 
century to honour them beyond the circle of domestic life—to form them 
into societies organized, active, and useful in the most excellent pursuits. 
Still, let them ever remember, that whilst here, they may be permitted to 
emit one invigorating ray,—there, it is their duty, and their privilege to 
shine.’ 

Philadelphia, 1818. 

The volume is embellished with a variety of engravings, illus- 
trative of the scenes described, which are executed with much 
neatness. We insert two of them with this article; and as we did 
not propose to enter into a review of the CONVERSATIONS, we pro- 
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ceed to make an extract. It will certainly be admitted by those 
who understand the subject, that we expose this book to a severe 
ordeal, when we select for this purpose an abridgment of a story 
so simple, so affecting, and so replete with instruction, as the tale 
of Joseph. Asa specimen of eloquent narrative, it has never 
been surpassed. But it was necessary to bring it within the com- 
pass of a part of a small volume, and it will be seen that this dif- 
ficult task has been accomplished with singular felicity. Unlike 
the compositions of uninspired men, there are in this tale, no ex- 
crescences to be lopped off, no verbiage to be pruned, no tedious- 
ness to be enlivened—it would seem to be like a finished picture, 
so perfect that the slightest touch would destroy the whole. Yet 
it has been condensed here, by a mind so familiar with all the 
lights and shades, that the reader rises from the perusal with the 
same satisfaction that a spectator feels while he dwells upon 
the vivid colours of an accurate panorama. 

We come now to the beautiful story of Joseph, which is familiar to every 
one. We cannot however omit it, because it is intimately connected with 
the history of Israel. 

Carnenine. No matter how often it is repeated, mother. I have never 
read any thing so deeply interesting. 

Morne. It is impossible to surpass the relation which has been left by 
the inspired historian. But unless we could assume his mantle, the noble 
simplicity of his manner must be lost in any abridgment. I touch it there- 
fore with unaffected diffidence, and must be content to relinquish the em- 
bellishment of many an inimitable stroke of natural eloquence, and conti- 
nue briefly our narrative through the principal events of that patriarch’s 
life. He was the favourite child of his father, and most probably because 
he was the most amiable. For it would seem more likely that Benjamin, 
the Benoni* bequeathed with the last breath of his beloved Rachel, should 
engage the partial fondness of the bereaved husband. Buthe loved Joseph 
more than all his other children, and excited their jealousy by imprudent. 
ly displaying his affection. 

Accustomed as they were to consider the elder, as entitled to süperior 
honours, they could not behold Joseph distinguished by a garment of curi- 
ous texture, the mark of his father’s peculiar favour, without envy and 
disgust. But Joseph was destined to be more nobly distinguished by wis- 
dom and virtue, to fill a station of eminence, and distribute relief to a suf- 
fering community. 

* Benoni, ‘ the son of my sorrow.“ The name given by his mother at the moment 
ef her death. 
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Intimations of his extraordinary fortune were given to him in two 
dreams, which, in the innocency of his heart, he related to his family. 
« We were binding sheaves together in the field,” said he, at one time, 
« and my sheaf arose, and stood up; and your sheaves stood round about, 
and made obeisance to mine. And at another, I thought the sun, and 
the moon, and the eleven stars, made obeisance to me.” 

CATHERINE. This designation of their number was too plaia to be mis- 
understood, particularly by those, who envying him, might be watching 
for occasions of complaint. 

Motner. Even his fond father felt the implication, and rebuked his 
seeming arrogance. ‘‘ Shall I,“ said he, and thy mother, and thy brethren, 
indeed, come to bow down ourselves to thee?” but the prediction sunk 
deep in his mind. | 

The hatred gf his brothers was embittered, and they determined to re- 
move him frém the possibility of realizing his vain hope. When he had 
just reached his seventeenth year, an opportunity occurred to execute 
their atrocious plan. 

They were shepherds, and tended their flocks, sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, occasionally shifting for the benefit of pasturage. 
They were now supposed to be at Shechem, considerably distant from the 
vale of Hebron, the dwelling of the family, and had probably been a good 
while absent, as their father became anxious to hear from them. Unsus- 
picious of any danger to Joseph, whom he had kept at home, he sent him 
to visit his brothers, and bring him intelligence of their welfare. Coming 
to Shechem he was informed by a stranger of whom he inquired, that they 
had removed to Dotham. Thither therefore he followed them; and when 
they saw him approaching, and remembered that he had on a former 
occasion reported their reprehensible conduct to their father—his superior 
endowments, and aspiring dreams, they saw the opportunity they had 
waited for of avenging themselves, and proposed to put him to death, and 
deceive his father by some plausible tale. 

Reuben, the eldest son of Leah, was not of the council, but overheard 
the shocking design, and moved by compassion for his aged parent, he con- 
trived to save the life of the helpless youth, by persuading them rather to 
confine, and leave him to perish in the field, than stain their hands with his 
blood. To get him out of their way at any rate, was their object; after 
stripping him therefore of his clothes, regardless of his tears and entrea- 
ties, they cast him into a pit, and sat down unfeelingly to their accustmo- 
ed meal. 

Whilst they were yet eating and drinking, a caravan of Ishmaelitish 
merchants, carrying balm and spices to Egy pt, appeared in view. They 
dealt also in slaves, and now the avarice of these unnatural men, most 
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happily suggested the sale of Joseph, rather than the unprofitable guilt of 
putting him to death, and they disposed of him to the traders, for twenty 
pieces of silver. Reuben, his advocate, had been absent during this last 
transaction. Returning to the pit, to conduct him in safety to his father, 
and finding him not, he ran in great consternation to his brothers, lament- 
ing the sad accident! Instead of openly defending him against their vio- 
lence, be had weakly condescended to preserve him by a stratagem, and 
now that he was lost, how should he return to his father! What could he 
now do? He could only unite with the more guilty, in devising a plan to 
conceal the whole. They killed a kid, and staining the coat of Joseph, 
they carried it with affected simplicity to their father, and asked if he 
could certainly identify it! 

He knew at once the coat of his darling child, bis own distinctive gift, 
and the conclusion was inevitable: an evil beast hath destroyed my son, 
I will go mourning to my grave!” And absorbed in grief, he wrapped him- 
self in sackcloth, their garment of mourning, nor could the efforts of his 
children or his friends alleviate his sorrow. 

CatTuerine. How must envy have hardened their hearts when they 
could be insensible to the tears of their aged father! 

Moraer. Let this affecting example be to you, my children, a beacon 
to warn against the least approach of such a baneful passion. These delu- 
ded men were gratified with the present success of their barbarous scheme, 
but they reflected not on the anguish they were preparing for themselves. 
(B. C. 1729). Meanwhile, their unoffending brother was carried by the 
traders into Egypt. His engaging countenance would readily procure a 
purchaser, and he became the property of Potiphar, an officer in the kiug’s 
guard. Potiphar was a discerning man: under every disadvantage he dis- 
covered the extraordinary talents of Joseph, and though but a youth, a 
stranger, and a slave, to his management he committed all his affairs. Ten 
years he continued in this subordinate situation, conducting himself with 
‘unvarying prudence, and enjoying the utmost confidence of his master. 
All the house of Potiphar was blest for the sake of his Hebrew servant— 
the verification of whose auspicious visions seemed already to dawn,—when 
a cloud intervened, and obscured fora time his ascending glory. While 
Potiphar saw himself, no fault in Joseph, he suffered his esteem to be sud- 
denly subverted, by the misrepresentations of an abandoned wife, and de- 
grading him from all his employments, he cast him into the prison of the 
guard house. Here too, he obtained the reverence that his virtues de- 
served. The keeper was probably acquainted with the true character of 
the slandered Hebrew, and had seen the smile of Providence illuming his 
captivity. Assured therefore of bis fidelity, he gave him the charge of his 
fellow prisoners. 
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Among others, two officers of Pharoah, his chief baker and chief bytler, 
who had offended their master, were consigned to his care. These men 
were observed by Jeseph one morning, when he visited them, to appear re- 
markably dejected. He inquired the reason, and was told, that they had 
respectively been disturbed by foreboding dreams, and there was no one | 
in the prison to interpret them.“ He requested them to tell Aim their 
dreams, and piously intimated that God, who alune had the power, would 
impart the design! The dreams were related, and the unhappy baker was 
informed, that ‘in three days the king would hang him on a tree,“ but to 
the more fortunate butler, he predicted his restoration to his office; and he 
made use of the opportunity to bring his own cause before the king; be- 
seeching his fellow prisoner to remember him when he should again deh- 
ver the cup to Pharoah. “ For indeed,“ said he, I was stolen out of the 
land of the Hebrews, and here have 1 done nothing to deserve a dungeon. 

Three days after, came the birth-day of Pharoah, when the criminals 
were brought out for judgment. The chief baker on that day was hanged, 
and the cup bearer was reinstated, but Joseph was forgotten in the hour of 
his prosperity! 

CHARLES. Could he be so very ungrateful? 

Morter. He was unkind, and even unjust, rather than ungrateful. 
The prophet was in no wise the author or instrument of his deliverance. 
He had indeed relieved him from oppressive apprehensions, for in a despo- 
tic government like that of Egypt, where the will of the monarch is the sole 
rule of distribution, no man can estimate the measure of his punishment, 
however light his offence. But he had seen the wisdom and virtue of Jo- 
seph in the prison, and knowing that he was the victim of injustice, it was 
his duty to advocate his cause, when he was himself restored to favour. 

Two years afterward the monarch himself was thrown into great con- 
sternation by a singular dream, and his magicians and soothsayers were 
summoned in vain, to declare the mystery. No plausible conjecture oc- 
curred to their minds, all was doubt and anxiety, and now the butler re- 
membered Joseph and reproached himself! He hastened to his master, 
and informed him, that he would find in the royal prison a young Hebrew, 
a servant to the captain, who could interpret dreams, and confessing his 
own guilty negligence, he related the occurrences that had displayed the 
inspiration of Joseph. These were joyful tidings to the humbled king, and 
Joseph was brought as quickly as he could change his garments, and fit 
himself to appear in the royal presence. ‘I have dreamed a dream,” said 
Pharoah, “and I have heard that thou canst interpret it.“ With the same 
humility with which he had answered his fellow prisoners on a similar occa- 
sion, assuming nothing to himself, Joseph replied, “ God shall give Pha- 
roah an answer of peace.“ 
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„In my dream,” resumed the king, “I saw seven fat cattle come up out 
of the river, and feed in a meadow, and seven athers, so poor, so ill-favour- 
ed, as l never saw in all the land of Egypt, eame after them, and devoured 
the fat cattle. And again; I saw seven ears of corn come up on one stalk, 
full and good; and other seven withered, thin, and blasted by the east 
wind, sprung up after them, and devoured the seren good ears—and the 
Magicians are not able todeclare the meaning.” l 

Fanny. If dreams were once 80 full of meaning, why do we wholly dis- 
regard them now? 

Moraer. Because having now an ample revelation containing all that 
it is necessary for us to know of the future, and all that we require to di- 
rect us for the present, that is our only certain guide. Before that was prp- 
mulged, various means were used to instruct mankind. Amongst these 
were dreams; which, though superstitiously observed by the orientalists, 
who were much addicted to signs and emblems, were often made subser- 
vient to the decrees of Providence. Pharoah, on this occasion, was happily 
subinissive to the divine suggestion; and listened attentively whilst Joseph 
expounded the mysterious vision. 

“ Gop,” said he, “ hath showed Pharoah what he is about todo. Seven 
years of great plenty shall bless the whole land of Egypt; and afterwards 
seven years of famine shall so consume it, that the abundance shall be forgat- 
ten. And because these things shall aurely come to pass, let the king avail 
himeelfof this gracious communication, and appoint a suitable person to lay 
mp corn in the plentiful years, to keep the people alive duridg the famine 
that shall follow.” 

„Can we find,” exclaimed the delighted king, “such an one as this, in 
whom is the spirit of God? He to whom such high knowledge is imparted, 
is the most wise and most proper to be set over the kingdom.” Then 
taking a ring from his on hand, and putting it on that of Joseph (B. C. 
1715}—“* Thou,” continued he, “art ruler of all my people—only in the 
throne will I be greater than thqu.” And he commanded his servants to 
array him in sumptuous apparel, to seat him in the second chariot in the 
kingdom—and proclaim before him, Bow the knee! And yet further to 
promote his honour and happisess, he gave him in marriage an Egyptian 
Jady— Asepah, the danghter of Potipherah, a priest of Ou. 

Fanny. Then these people worshipped idols, though they acknowledged 
the God of Joseph! 

Motus. Believing in a plurality, they seem to have thought them not 
incompatible. Here you see, they admitted the power and knowledge of 
ene Supreme yet we know that they were addicted to the basest ido 
latries. 
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Elevated now to the second dignity in the empire, and invested with 
powers to execute his benevolent purposes, Joseph went throughout the 
provinces of the empire, preparing storehouses to lay up the surplus food 
of the plenteous years. They came, according to his prediction, and the 
earth produced her fruits in immeasurable abundance, and in every city 
the corn of its district was carefully stored. 

The seven years of famine also arrived, and the perishing multitudes 
cried to Pharoah for bread. To Joseph all was committed, and he opened 
his stores, and supplied them according to his discretion, and the treasury 
of Pharoah was filled. 

But the famine was not confined to Egypt, the adjacent countries were 
equally afflicted; and when they heard that the Egyptians had provided 
against a general scarcity, they crowded thither for food. 

(B. C. 1717.) Amongst those that presented themselves on this occa- 
sion, came ten of the sons of Jacob, and prostrated themselves to the 
ground before the governor of Egypt—little imagining toat he whom they 
how reverenced was their banished brother! 

CATHERINE. How could they possibly have ETA him? One would 
think that remorse alone would have kept him alive in their memories. 

Motuyer. They had not forgotten him—their cruelty to him had pene- 
trated their minds, as we shall presently see; but now tbey were occupied 
with more immediate cares.—Besides, his person was altered with the pro- 
gress of his years. To the bloom of bis beauty was added the maturity of 
manhood; nor had they the thought of looking for him amidst the sptendour 
of a court, and invested with the power ofa sovereign. But he recollected 
them, and now saw the accomplishment of hisdream. Thrown thus into 
his power, and petitioning for bread for themselves and their families, his 
gentle nature forbade retribution.—He thought of his aged father—he 
thought of Benjamin, his younger brother—and, to conceal the yearnings of 
his heart, he charged them abruptly with coming to see the poverty of the 
country! They disclaimed the ignoble purpose! “ They were,” they said, 
« twelve brethren, the sons of one man—that the youngest remained at 
home with his father, and another wus not;* and to buy corn for their fami- 
lies alone were they come.” He affected to question their integrity, and 
threatening to punish them as spies, he threw them into prison. Coming to 
them after a few days, he proposed that they should prove the truth of their 
statement by bringing their youngest brother into Egypt; but he would 
keep one of their number, in the prison, an hostage for their return. 


This form of expression was probably used to avoid the direct assertion of Jo- 
seph’s death, which they could not certainly affirm. 
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Overpowered now by all these painful circumstances, appealing to their 
awakened consciences, they broke out into lamentations, and bitterly re- 
proached themselves, even in the presence of Joseph, who they did not 
imagine understood them, for he had hitherto employed an interpreter. 
“Verily we are guilty concerning our brother; for we saw the anguish of 
his soul when he besought us, and we would not hear; therefore is this 
distresg come upon us!“ 

“Did I not say to you,” cried Reuben, Po not sin against the child, 
and ye would not hear, therefore, now, his blood is required!” 

These mutual upbraidings almost shook the fortitude of Joseph—his 
heart relented, and he turned from them to conceal his tears. 

“Prove yourselves true men,” said he, as soon as he could command 
his voice to speak, by bringing your youngest brother to me.“ And he 
took Simeon and bound him before their eyes! Then ordering his servants 
to fill their sacks with corn, and to provide liberally for their journey back 
to Canaan, he dismissed the remaining nine. 

On their journey, as one of the young men opened his sack to get pro- 
vender for their asses, they were greatly astonished by finding a sum of 
money in the mouth of the sack; and fearful that divine vengeance had 
now indeed overtaken them, they said one to another, “What is this that 
God has done to us?“ But how aggravated were their terrors, when ar- 
riving at home, and in the presence of their father, they emptied their 
sacks, and discovered in each the bundle of money that had been carried 
into Egypt, now secretly returned. Compelled to account for the absence 
of Simeon, they were obliged to relate all that had befallen them; and to 
add the cruel injunction of the viceroy, that Benjamin should come to 
verify their story and deliver Simeon. Me,“ cried the afflicted parent 
“ye have bereaved of my children. Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
ye will take Benjamin away; all these things are against me.” Slay my 
two sons, replied Reuben, confident of the probity of the Egyptian 
prince If I bring him not to thee; deliver him into my hand and I will 
bring him to thee again.” But entreaty was vain—Benjamin, the only 
remaining child of his lamented Rachel, he would not hazard on so long a 
journey. My son,” said he, ‘shall not go down with you, for his bro- 
ther is dead, and he is left alone: If mischief befal him by the way, then 
ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.“ 

CATHERINE. Poor old man; I never read his pathetic lamentation 
without tears. Still I cannot help blaming him for refusing to send Ben- 
jamin to release Simeon, who ought to have been equally dear to him. 

Morner. I am no apologist for parents who make unreasonable dis- 
eriminations amongst their children; indeed they are seldom observed, 
where all the children of a family are equally dutiful. In this case we 
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may allow something to the enfeebling effects of old age and peculiar cir- 
eumstances. Necessity, however, soon wrung from israel a reluctant 
consent. Their provision was exhansted, and he was obliged to call upon 
his sons; Go again, buy us a little food.” Judah, less tender than Reuben, 
declared they would not go without Benjamin; for the governor, said he, 
‘¢ did solemnly protest that we should not tee his face without our youngest 
brother.” Pressed now on every side, the suffering father exclaimed, 
t Why dealt you so ill with me as to tell the man ye had yet a brother?” 
They answered, that he had questioned them eo minutely, that they could 
not conceal it; nor had they any motive for endeavouring to do so, for they 
could not imagine that he would say, bring your brother down.” Asi 
they continued to urge him by every consideration of tenderness for them 
and their little enes, of duty to himself, and the impolicy of a longer de- 
lay, te commit Benjamin to their care,—pledging themselves with affec- 
tionate solemnity for his safety. . Go then, cried the distracted patriarch, 
‘if it must be so, take of the best fruits in the land a present to the man, 
and double money in your hand, and the money that was returned in the 
mouth of your sacks, carry it again in your hands; perad venture it was an 
over-sight. Take also your brother, asd God Almighty give you mercy 
before the man, that he may send away your other brother and Benjamin. 
If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved.” With these affecting words 
he dismissed them, and they hastened into Egypt, and to the presence ef 
Joseph, who when be saw that Benjamin was with them, directed his 
steward to prepare an entertainment, and bring these interesting strangers 
to his house at neon, avoiding himself for the present any conversation 
with them. Alarmed by this unexpected honour, and connecting it with 
the mysterious circumstance of the money returned in their sacks, they 
‘sought the steward, and anxiously exoulpated themselves from any know- 
ledge of the obnoxious act; in confirmation of which, they had brought 
‘the money again with them, and had added other sums to obtain a further 
‘supply of corn, the single object they again asserted of their original visit. 
The good natured steward relieved their excessive apprehensions by ac- 
‘knowledging that he had himself restored their money, and encouraged 
them to hope that Providence had yet some special favours in store for 
them. He then liberated their brother Simeon, and brought them all into 
Joscph’s house where they were to dine, and gave them water to wash 
their feet, and other refreshments, very grateful after their long journey. 

CHARLES. Let me take this opportunity to ask the reason of that an- 
cient custom of giviag travellers water to wash their feet; we should think 
it an awkward piece of civility now. 

Moraer. We do not require it. Our convenient boots and shoes 
‘were not known to the people who practised that courtesy. They wore 
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sandals, which exposed the upper part of their foot to the dust. Washing 
the feet and bathing the whole body is so necessary to health, as well as 
comfort, that it becomes a religious rite in very hot climates. But I will 
not detain you from the meeting of Joseph with his brethren. 

Fanny. Yes, I am impatient to return to that eventful dinner. 

MotHer. No explanation however took place at this second meeting, 
for the purposes of Providence were not yet completed. Every thing that 
occurred was calculated to excite wonder and reflection; especially the 
singalar notice that was taken of Benjamin: for Joseph not only graci- 
ously accepted their present, and asked affectionately for their father, 
“ the old man of whom they had spoken;” but seeing a new face among 
them, inquired gently, is this your younger brother? God be gracious to 
thee my son,“ was all he could articulate; and herried from them to his 
chamber to give vent to his tears. When his agitated feelings were some- 
what tranquillised, he washed his face, and assuming an air of indifference, 
met his family and guests. 

Three tables were prepared; one fer the governor of Egypt, another for 
his eleven brothers, and a third for the nobles who were admitted to his 
society, and who could not submit to the abomination of eating with the 
Hebrews. 

Cnagixes. Dear mother: your narrative so often encounters the cus- 
toms or prejudices of the ancients, of whom I am always anxious to learn 
what I can, that I am tempted to interrupt you. Pray tell me why these 
people could not eat together. 

Moruer. Because the Hebrews, who at that time made no distinctions 
in articles of food, would eat the flesh of animals held sacred by the 
Egyptians; and the abhorrence of the latter of such a profanation would 
not permit them to sit at table with those who committed it. 

But though offensive in this particular, the strangers were treated with 
extraordinary civility. Arranged carefully in the order of their birth, 
they received each a portion from the governor’s table; but Benjamin’s 
was five times the quantity of any of his brother’s. This singular atten- 
tion amazed them; but as they saw no immediate occasion of alarm, they 
enjoyed the present moment in feasting and mirth. Early the next morn- 
ing they commenced their journey homeward laden with provisions as 
much as they could possibly carry. But scarcely had they lost sight of 
the city, when they were overtaken by the very steward who had seemed 
so studious of their comfort, and abruptly reproached with having return- 
ed evil for good in that they had stolen the golden cup of his master. Con- 
fident of their innocence, and seeing only in this disgraceful charge some 
pew oppression of their mysterious persecutor, they fearlessly inquired, 
bow they who had brought back the money discovered in their sacks on 
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the former occasion, which they might have concealed and retained, could 
_now be suspected of an action they abhorred? And to evince their indig- 
nant sincerity, they added, let him die with whom the cup shall be 
found.” The terms were accepted and the baggage immediately exa- 
mined, beginning with Reuben’s and descending to Benjamin; when lo! 
in the sack ‘of the latter the goblet was found. 

Fanny. Alas! Had he stolen it indeed? 

MormER. O no—it was placed there secretly by Joseph's direction, 
who intended by these trials to bring them to a sense of their guilt. Their 
conviction bad seemed yet incomplete; but now overpowered en- 
tirely by the dreadful result of their own stipulation, they saw the hand of 
God taking vengeance for their brother’s blood. In awful suspense they 
returned to the presence of Joseph, and prostrating themselves at his feet, 
they exclaimed, ‘ what shall we speak, or how shall we clear ourselves; 
God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants: behold we are my lord’s 
servants, both we, and he with whom the cup is found.” 

„ God forbid,” returned he, that I should do so: the man in whose hand 
the cup is found, Ae shall be my servant, as for you, get you up to your fa- 
ther in peace.“ 

This determination was the climax of their sufferings. To see the sor- 
row they had once wantonly brought upon their father by tearing from 
him his favourite, renewed inthe loss of Benjamin, they could not endure. 
Judah, therefore, encouraged by the amiable deportment of Joseph, ap- 
proached him, and deprecating his anger, he prayed to be heard. He 
then went on to rehearse with the simple eloquence of heart-felt grief, the 
whole history of their coming into Egypt. He painted the anguish of his 
father for the loss of Joseph, his best beloved child; his subsequent tender- 
ness for Benjamin, tlre only remaining son of their mother, and his exces- 
sive unwillingness to trust him out of his sight. Nor did he forget indirect- 
ly to appeal to the generosity of the governor, by reminding him that the 
unhappy Israel would not have been brought into this dilemma but for his 
own rigid inquiry, —“ have ye yet a brother,“ and his refusal to let them 
have corn except he came down. Suspecting no danger,“ he continued, 
he had readily became the surety for his safety; and now that the liberty 
of Benjamin was thus inexplicably forfeited, he would pay the penalty in 
his stead, for he could not return and behold the anguish of his father.” 

This patbetic speech of Judah, not one word of which can be omitted 
without losing a significant expression, was admirably adapted to affect 
such a man as Joseph; his firmness was conquered—the tide of tender 
emotions could no longer be restrained—and hastily commanding every 
one except his brethren to leave the room, he cried, . lam J oseph—does 
my father yet live? Amazement, joy, and shame overpowered his bre- 
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thren; he saw them unable to speak, and generously encouraged and 
comforted them.—* Come near, I pray you, said he, I am Joseph your 
brother, whom ye sold into Egypt; be not grieved therefore nor angry with 
yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God did send me before you to pre- 
verve life.” And seeing them incredulous, and pitying their confusion, 
he continued to assure them, haste ye, go tomy father and za) to him, 
thus saith thy son Joseph, God hath made me lord of all Egypt; oome 
down unto me, tarry not, and I will nourish thee, for there are yet five 
years of famine; thou shalt dwell in Goshen, with all that thou hast, lest 
thou come to poverty. Your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother Benja- 
min see, that it is my mouth that speaketh unto you; tell my father all my 
glory in Egypt, and all that ye have seen, and haste and bring down my 
father hither.” And he fell on Benjamin’s neck and they wept in 
one another’s arms; and he embraced all his brethren and shed tears upon 
them. Tranquillity and confidence by degrees succeeded to these impas- 
sioned feelings, and they conversed affectionately together. Meanwhile, 
the report of this unexpected meeting, had gone abroad. ‘The violence 
of Joseph’s agitation had been overheard by his servants; every one re- 
joiced in the happiness of their benefactor; and Pharoah himself, em- 
bracing every opportunity to testify his high regard for him, gave imme- 
diate command that carriages should be prepared to bring down the father 
of Joseph and his whole family into Egypt. ‘Regard not your stuff,” said 
the generous prince, for the good of all the land of Egypt is yours.” 

Preparations were accordingly made, and the sons of Israel, laden with 
provisions and presents both for him and themselves, returned to their fa- 
ther with the tidings of Joseph’s existence and elevation in Egypt. 

Fanny. These tidings would be almost as insupportable as.the former 
had been, though from an opposite cause. 

Moraer. His feeble spirits fainted under the excess of surprize and 
joy, and only the evidence of the carriages provided by Joseph and the mu- 
nificent monarch whom he served, to transport him with all that he had, 
could convince him that such great and unexpected blessings were his. It 
is enough (said he) Joseph my son, is yet alive—I will go and see him be- 


fore I die.” 

Fanny. I suppose Israel in 
die there? 

Moruer. He might reasonably have cherished such a hope, because he 
had not yet attained, as he afterwards told Pharoah, to the years of the life 
of his fathers: but he certainly knew that his posterity should return. Yet 
knowing also, that they should be afflicted “ in a land wherein they were 
strangers,” this sudden removal of his whole family to a foreign country, 
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tended to return to the land of promise, and 
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was calculated to fill his mind with anxious reflections on the probable 
consequences of an event so remarkable. Penetrated too, with the pro- 
foundest gratitude for the marvellous recovery of his son; he stopt at Beer- 
abeda to offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise. 

At this memorable station, his fathers, both Abraham and Isaac, had re- 
ceived the homage of the king of the Philistines, because he saw that they 
were the favourites of heaven, and at his own request made treaties of 
friendship with him; and here the same protector whose presence Abime- 
lech acknowledged, encouraged Israel to prosecute his journey without 
fear; for in Egypt he would make of him a great nation. 

CaTHERINE. Was this then the beginning of that bondage so famous in 
the history of the children of Israel? | 

Moruer. It was the beginning of that bondage predicted to Abraham, 
as the lot oſ his posterity, in these words: They shall serve four hundred 
years, in a land that is not theirs;” yet their residence in Egypt, commen- 
oed (B. C. 1706), under the most flattering auspices. They were met on 
the way by Joseph in his chariot, and in the arms of his long-lost son, the 
full soul of the happy father received the fruition of earthly bliss! ‘‘ Let 
me now die,” said he, since I have seen thy face. When tears and em- 
braces had relieved the unutterable feelings of both, Israel and five of his 
sons, were conducted to the king. The venerable patriarch, was seated in 
his presence, and questioned of his age, and occupation; and when he an- 
swered, thy servants are shepherds,” the land of Goshen, a section rich in 
pasturage, was assigned to them, and the flocks of Pharoah were commit- 
ted to their care. 

Two years of the famine were spent, when Israel came with his family 
into Egypt. During five more it continued with such distressing severity, 
that all the riches of the inhabitants came into the royal treasury to procure 
the means of subsistence. When their money was exhausted, they brought 
in their cattle of every description, and exchanged them with Joseph for 
bread. Still the earth withheld her fruits, and the starving people crowded 
around him, Shall we die before thine eyes? take us, and our land—we 
will be servants to Pharoah, only give us bread.” 

But this upright minister would not aggrandise even the prince who had 
elevated him to the second plece in the kingdom, to the prejudice of his 
subjects; but employed the plenitude of his power for the advantage of 
both. He improved the condition of some, by removing them to more 
convenient habitations, and generously restored four-fifths of the lands af 
all; retaining but one, for the king: and this regulation continued after- 
wards forages. One-fifth of all the territories of Egypt belonged to the 


king, excepting the lands of the priests, who were wholly exempted from 
tribute. 
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CATHERINE. How old was Jacob when he entered Egypt? 

Morger. An hundred and thirty years, and he lived, afterwards, seven- 
teen in Goshen. Before his death he assembled his suns, and after reciting 
the most affecting incidents of his life, and adopting the two sons of Jo- 
seph, Ephraim, and Manassah,—who were ever afterwards reckoned as 
heads of tribes,—he blessed them severally, and “ told them what should 
beſal them in the latter days.” 

Fanny. Can you show us the accomplishment of these prophecies? 

Moraer. Several commentators* have very satisfactorily performed 
that service. To them I must refer you, and hope you will derive from 
their curious investigations, the same degree of pleasure they have re- 
peatedly afforded me. Excepting the decisive evidence they bring, by 
their incontrovertible accomplishment, to the genuineness of sacred writ, 
we are not immediately interested in the predictions in question. That, 
pronounced on Judah, the grand link in the chain of our story, alone con- 
cerns us. 

To him it was said, with Judah shall the sceptre remain, till Shiloh 
come, and to him shall the gathering of the people be.“ The word Shiloh 
is variously interpreted; but it is most commonly taken to mean, the sent; 
and to point ont to the Messiah, whom we shall find by and by, proceeding 
indeed from this honoured tribe, to whom the sceptre was given, and in 
whose family, till his advent, it remained. 

The dying patriarch also took an oath of his sons, especially of Joseph, 
as possessing chiefly the power to excute his will; to carry him into Canaan, 
and bury him with his fathers, in the sepulchre which had been purchased 
by Abraham, when he was a stranger in that land, for the burial place of 
Sarah: where Isaac, and Rebekah, and Leah, had also been laid. And ac- 
cordingly, his remains were carried up with great pomp into Canaan, (B. 
C. 1689), attended by all the males of his family, and a great retmue of 
noble Egyptians. 

Fanny. Deprived now of their natural protector, and wholly in the 
power of Joseph, his brothers began to fear that they should be sacrificed 
to his just resentment, no longer restrained by reverence for their common 
parent. 

Mortuenr. But this illustrious man was always superior to circumstances. 
The fear of God was the governing principle of all his actions. His amiable 
nature was melted to tears, when they sent messengers to deprecate his - 
anger, and afterwards came, and, prostrating themselves, presented bis de- 
parted father’s request, that he would forgive them! Am I,” said he, “in 
the place of God? It is bis to punish, and mine to obey his will. He sent 


* See Newton on the Prophecies, and others. 
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me before you into Egypt, to save much people alive; now, therefore, fear 
not; for I will nourish you, and your little ones.” 

The useful life of Joseph was protracted to the length of an hundred and 
ten years; and under his affectionate care his family grew and flourished. 
(B. C. 1635.) In his last hours he reminded them that they were to return 
to their own country, and enjoined them to carry up his bones, and depo- 
sit them with those of his ancestors. His unmerited kindness to them, had 
secured their obedience, and they preserved his body for that purpose, by 
embalming it after the manner uf the Egyptians. From the sacred records, 
we learn no more of this celebrated ruler, but profane writers have said, 
that the Egyptians continued long to venerate the name of their benefactor. 

To the fascinating power of such an assemblage of endowments, witbout 
the alloy of asingle vice; as much as tothe affecting vicissitudes of his fortune, 
we may ascribe the pleasure with which we contemplate the beautiful story 
of Joseph. Severely tried in a variety of circumstances, he was faithful in 
all. The lustre of his piety augmented the splendour of a throne, and illu- 
mined the gloomy cells of a prison. Diligent and submissive, in adversity 
—active, and beneficent in prosperity—as a statesman—a son—and a bro- 
ther—he was prudent, dutiful, and generous; diffusing blessings while he 
lived, and erecting for posterity, a monument of transcendant virtue. 


INGENIOUS INVENTIONS. 


AN invention, called the Perspectograph, is announced in New 
York as a late production of Mr. Busby. Six of the most distin- 
guished artists of that city have certified that the Perspectograph 
is a useful invention, that will materially assist all persons desi- 
rous of making accurate perspective views from nature. 

A Mr. H., of England, has discovered a mode of distillation 
from unmalted barley, which is illegal by the excise law; he pur- 
poses bringing this excellent invention to America. 

A subscription has been opened at Savannah “ for a steam-ship 
Packet, to run from that port to Liverpool, under the superintend- 
ance, direction, and navigation of captain Rogers, at present of 
the Charlestown steam boat.” 
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Women; or Pour et Contre: a Tale. By the author of Bertram, a Tra- 
gedy. 3 vols. 12mo. Constable and Co. 


We have no hesitation in placing this as undoubtedly at the 
head of Mr. Maturin’s productions. In his earlier novels, with 
much occasional felicity of expression, and many indications of 
genius, there was yet such a chaos both of incidents and of lan- 
guage, that we could scarcely trace any presiding mind moving 
over the troubled waters of his invention. Even his Bertram, 
with all its power and popularity, came upon us rather asa “blast 
from hell,” than as conveying any of those “ airs from heaven, — 
which ought ever to encircle the divine form of poetry; and we 
read it, we confess, with a feeling of hatred and loathing, which 
was in some degree transferred from the book to its author. In 
the present work, however, he has made us ample amends, and 
we are now disposed to give him equally our hearts and our ad- 
miration. He has, indeed, in his time, “ supped so full with hor- 
rors,’ that it would be too much to expect him to change his 
hand entirely, and to acquire at once a shape perfectly humane 
and conversable,—but his darker spirits are now under the con- 
trol of the magician, and while he moves among them, like the 
poet Dante, in his Inferno, we still feel that his understanding is 
quite clear, and his sympathies, with every thing human, most fresh 
and unimpaired. We are really at a loss to say, whether this 
work is more remarkable for poetical fancy, or intense feeling, 
or profound reflection. There is much poetry in the invention 
of the. characters, and in the situations in which they are placed. 
There is an agonizing dissection of the human heart, which un- 
veils many of its most painful sensibilities; and there is withal a 
depth and a variety of thought on the most interesting of all in- 
quiries, which, in its different results, has had so powerful an in- 
fluence on the character and happiness of every age, and of none 
more than the present. We shall make ourselves better under- 
stood, however, when we have given a slight sketch of the story, 
and made our readers somewhat acquainted with the characters 
of this novel. 
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Charles de Courcy, a young Irishman of genius, great personal 
attractions and fortune, had scarcely entered Dublin, where, in 
his ‘i7th year, he was placed at the University, than by a singu- 
lar adventure he rescued from the hovel of an old crazy woman 
a beautiful young girl, who had been carried there by force, and 
lay concealed. He put her into the hands of her relations, but en- 
tirely lost sight of her for some time afterwards; till one night, he 
found himself placed beside her in a Methodist chapel, whither 
he had accompanied a serious youth of his acquaintance. She 
was so much occupied with her devotions, that she did not recog- 
nize him till the service was over, when she looked upon him 
with a smile of so much sweetness, that he immediately addressed 
her as an acquaintance; and an elderly lady who was with her, 
begged him to visit at their house. This lady was a Mrs. Went- 
worth, one of the Evangelical class, and married to a gentleman 
of much less understanding or heart than herself, and much nar- 
rower and more bigoted in his opinions. The society at their 
house was quite novel to the young man, and of a kind which 
certainly had no tendency to give him any good religious im- 
pressions. He was in the daily practice of hearing the most 
sacred subjects discussed in a spirit of controversial arrogance, 
or of the most revolting fanaticism; and were it not that he loved 
the fair Eva, he could never have submitted to such company. 
In her pure and gentle manners he found an attraction which 
nothing could overcome,—yet she seemed so heavenly a being, 
that he had not the vanity to think he could inspire her with a 
mutual passion. The agitation of his mind ultimately impaired 
his health, and brought him to the brink of the grave, when the 
cause of his malady was accidently discovered, and he was per- 
mitted to approach Eva as her destined husband. 

Unfortunately, this young man was no less volatile than pas- 
sionate, and as obstacles to the success of his wishes were re- 
moved, he began to be less ardent for the attainment of their ob- 
ject. Several circumstances gradually occurred to cool him a 
little towards the lovely Eva,—the tedious pertinacity of the fami- 
ly to make him a convert to their own pectliar opimions,—her 
apparent coldness, which arose merely from her previous ignorance 
of passion, and the dread of its sinfulness;—all this wearied and 
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wore him out, and prepared him for the fatal change in his affec- 
tions which was speedily. to happen. A most facinating opera- 
singer appeared on the Dublin stage, a woman of the greatest 
beauty and accomplishments, quite a Corinne in short, admitted 
into the first circles, or rather one whose society was courted as 
the highest distincuon. De Courcy became constant at her par- 
ties, and she soon took a warm interest in him. Zaira (so she 
was named) deceived herself so far as to imagine, that her attach- 
ment to him was pure friendship, and she even pleased herself 
with the idea, that she would be delighted with forming the minds 
of him and his young wife, an object which, after a severe disap- 
pointment she had just met with, seemed necessary to give her 
an interest in existence. This most delightful and amiable wo- 
man (for she really was very amiable) had the effect, however, 
of gradaully estranging him from Eva, who suffered wofully in 
comparison with her. The contrast is admirably exhibited be- 
tween the shrinking timidity and inefficiency of the one, and the 
fine ease and splendid genius of the other. It was scarcely possi- 
ble for De Courcy not to be captivated,—though there were occa- 
sions when his soul was again Eva’s, and with a little more force 
of character she might have fixed him hers for ever; but she was 
too holy and retiring to comprehend his ardours,—yet her affection 
for him was deeper and more powerful than she herself knew or 
could tell. It was preying secretly on her vitals, indeed, under 
the feeling of his inconstancy. Zaira was at last to depart, and 
De Courcy came to her to take his last farewell,—but they found 
it impossible to separate when the sad moment arrived, and in a 
frenzy of passion he entreated to accompany her. She yielded, 
but would not immediately accept of his offered hand. She would 
try him for a year,—they were to travel together like brother and 
sister, and if he continued to love her, they were then to marry. 
In this manner they went to Paris together, where new objects 
attracted the wandering mind of De Courcy,—and he was wea- 
ried of the constant restraint under which the exactions of 
Zaira’s love kept him. Her eye for ever pursued him, abe 
seemed for ever fearful of the distraction of his affections and 
she lost them the sooner from her constant dread of losing them. 
He formed the resolution to return home to Eva, who, he heard 
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was dying;—and, although Zaira’s attempts to detain him were 
very painful to him, he at last broke away. There is something 
very affecting in the detail of her despair, and of the fatal path 
into which it had nearly betrayed her. In the weakness of her 
mind, she listens to infidel arguments, which in her better days, 
she would have despised. She had the religion of warm feeling, 
and of intellectual glorying, and had believed also in Revelation, 
though without much knowledge of the grounds of her belief. 
All her natural bulwarks fell down in the hour of her misery,— 
she fluctuated for a time between superstition and doubt, and at 
Jast summoned all her resolution to the act of suicide. From this 
purpose, however, she is diverted by a strong impulse to return 
to Ireland;—she does so,—and remains in the neighbourhood of 
De Courcy without his knowing of it. She at last accidentally 
discovers in the old mad woman, from whom, in the begin- 
ning of the book, De Courcy had rescued Era, her own mother, 
—and, more wonderful still, that she herself is the mother of Eva. 
She rushes to the house of the Wentworths,—but barely in time 
to see the eyes of her daughter Eva closed. She and De Courcy 
again meet at the funeral, but, as is most strikingly stated, with- 
out the slightest emotion from each other’s presence. The 
thoughts of each were now absorbed in the sad coffin before them. 
The young man, not long after, was buried by the side of his lost 
bride, and, at the early age of nineteen, finished his tumultuous 
course of disordered passion. Zaira continued to live, but a 
monument of despondency and wo, and was ever after 
heard to utter the melancholy words, My child, I have murdered 
wy child.” 

The catastrophe of this tale may seem very strained and un- 
natural; but it is really less so than our bare and imperfect sketch 
makes it appear to be. There is something, no doubt, radically 
extravagant in its conception, but it is much better coloured 
over than could well be looked for; and it is, perhaps, a piece of 
artifice in our author to make the outset of his story singularly 
blundering and confused, like a man writing on without knowing 
what he is to say next, that we may be the more satisfied with its 


final winding up. 
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Non fumum ex fulgore, sed ex ſumo dare lucem 
Cogitat: ut speciosa dehinc miracula promat. 


The tale, indeed, abounds with “ miracula; and we are not 
sure that they can always be called “ sfeciosa.”” There are in it 
visions, dreams, and impulses, in abundance besides the mad 
woman, who is a kind of prophetess in her lunes, and starts up 
every now and then, dancing before us in a way to make us gid- 
dy. She is not a very happy invention, but is a sort of decoction 
of Meg Merrilies, the old wicked woman in the Antiquary, and 
all Miss Edgworth’s wild Irish women distilled together into one 
64 hell broth.” Indeed, we like our author least when he does 
not draw from his own stores. It is true he has not disfigured 
Corinne, but has given a new and edifying view of a mind like 
hers under the terrible feeling of religious desertion. Zaira is 
thus original, though an imitation; and is, we conceive, not great- 
Jy inferior to her model. The evangelical characters are all ad- 
mirably imagined,—the pure Eva,—the conscientious Mrs. Went- 
worth,—her controversial husband,—and all the gang of preach- 
ers and elect who assemble within his doors. Indeed, we cannot 
“well conceive any thing better than the temperate and discrimi- 
nating manner in which our author has walked over this delicate 
ground. He exposes, with a powerful hand, the follies of the 
methodistical system, and its bad effects on the minds both of its 
professors and of those who are merely lookers on;—yet his best 
characters are all among this order,—and, although their facul- 
ties are cramped and depressed by the narrowness of their creed, 
they are still eminent examples of the power of genuine piety. 
Take the instance of Mrs. Wentworth. 


She appeared about fifty years of age; her person was plain, but her 
clear commanding eye, the severe simplicity of her manners, and con- 
sciousness of perfect sincerity accompanying every word she uttered, and 
communicating itself irresistibly to her hearers, made one respect her the 
moment. they beheld her, and love her a very few moments afterwards. 
Witbdrawn and recollected from the embarrassment of the preceding night, 
her manner appeared comparatively cold, but it was rather the coldness 
of habit than of character; there was more, too, of the measured and limited 
phraseology of the Evangelical people in her conversation, but when she 
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continued to speak for any time, one easily saw that the range of her mind 

was far more extensive than that of the objects to which it was confined. 
She herself appeared to feel this self-imposed constraint, and to escape 
from it, from time to time, but soon returned again, and the final impres- 
sion which she left was that of strong sense, rigid rectitude of principle 
and conduct, and a temper and heart naturally warm, but subdued by the 
power of religion.“ 


Her husband is an admirable contrast. 


« Calvinism, Calvinism was every thing with him; his expertness in the 
five points would have foiled even their redoubtable refuter Dr. Whitby 
himself; but his theology, having obtained full possession of his head, 
seemed so satisfied with its conquest, that it never ventured to invade his 
heart. His mind was completely filled with a system of doctrines, and his 
conversation with a connexion of phrases, which he often uttered mecha- 
nically, but sometimes with a force that imposed not only on others, but 
on himself. la this state he was perhaps as happy as he could be, for he 
had a gratifying sense of his own importance, and his conseience was kept 
tranquil by listening to or repeating sounds, which to him had all the ef- 
fect of things. Never was Mirabeau’s acute remark, that ‘ words are 
things,’ more strongly verified, than in the case of Mr. Wentworth’s re- 
ligion.” 


The death-bed of the sainted Eva made him at last feel the dis- 
tinction. She entreated her aunt that she might die in private, 
and not surrounded by preachers. 


Wentworth, who was in the room, did not like her last sentiments; he 
could not bear that a niece of hts, brought up in the very strictest sect of 
Evangelical religion, should thus depart without leaving a memorable 
article for the obituary of an Evangelical Magazine. He had expected 
this at least from her. He had (unconsciously in his owa mind) drama- 
tized her whole dying scene, and made a valuable addition to the testi- 
mony of those who die in all the orthodoxy of genuine Calvinism. ‘ My 
dear Eva,’ said he, approaching her bed, and softening his voice to its 
softest tones, ‘I trust that I am not to disoover, in your last words, a fail- 
ure from the faith for which the saints are desired to contend earnestly, 
and to resist even unto blood. I trust that your approach to the valley of 
the shadow of death does not darken your view of the five points, those 
immutable foundations on which the foundation of the gospel rests, 
namely,’—and Wentworth began reckoning on his fingers; Mrs. Went- 
worth in vain made signs to him, —he went on as far as ‘imputed right- 
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eousness, when Eva, lifting her wasted hand, he became involuntarily 
silent. ‘ My dear uncle,’ said the dying Christian, ‘ the language of man 
is as the dust in the balance’ tome now. Iam on the verge of the grave, 
and all the wretched distinctions that have kept men at war for centuries, 
seem to me as nothing. I know that ‘salvation is of grace through faith,’ 
and knowing that, I am satisfied. Man may disfigure divine truth, but 
can never make it more plain. Oh, my dear uncle, I am fast ap- 
proaching that place where there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian or 
Scythian, bondman, or free, but Christ is all in all. Speak no more of 
points which I cannot understand; but feel that the religion of Christ is a 
religion of the soul,—that its various denominations, whieh I have heard 
so often discussed, and with so little profit, are of light avail, compared 
with its vital predominance over our hearts and lives. I call,’ said she, 
cellecting her hollow voice to utter the words strongly, ‘I call two awful 
witnesses to my appeal, the hour of death, and the day of judgment;—they 
are witnesses against all the souls. Oh, my dear uncle, how will you stand 
their testimony? You have heard much of the language of religion, but I 
fear you have yet to learn its power.’ She paused; for dim as her eyes 
were hourly growing, she could see the tears running fast down Went- 
worth’s rugged cheeks,” &c. 


Nothing can be more beautiful and affecting than all this scene, 
and the whole character, indeed, of this amiable girl,—yet there 
is a fine moral in the representation of the bad effects, even upon 
her mind, of the contracted system in which she had been edu- 
cated. With a little more play of thought, and indulgence of 
affection, she would have fixed her lover,—become a valuable 
and beloved wife,—and none of the misery which followed from 
his wandering would ever have befallen! 

While our author is thus at home in all the bad and the good 
of evangelical religion, (our readers, we trust, will see that we are 
using the term according to the cant acceptation of the age, not in 
its original sense, for in that sense it can include nothing but 
what is good,) he no less admirably represents the philosophical 
religion of Zaira in her best days,—the atheism of some of ‘her 
Parisian associates, —and the sad depression of her spirit amidst 
doubts and misery. In all this nothing is overstrained, but all is 
most naturally and candidly exhibited. Her bursts of natural 
piety are beautiful, but they float upon the surface of the soul;— 
even the arguments of infidelity are given fairly and without any 
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attempt to distort them;—but how fine is the result of the whole! 
With all Zaira’s powers of mind and her shining virtues, she 
has, in the hour of misfortune and disappointment, no anchor 
upon which her soul can steady itself, —while the simple Eva, 
educated in the darkest and most contracted views of Christianity, 
yet finds its blessed consolations smoothing her passage to the 
grave! inthis representation, we really think our author has 
done an invaluable service to the cause of true religion. He 
keenly satirizes the follies which disfigure it. He portrays, in 
all their most dazzling and brilliant colours, those qualities of 
mind which seem able to stand without its support, and upon 
their own strength and enduring stability;—yet, in the hour of 
trial, all these meteor glories vanish, and Religion is left alone to 
support the trembling soul as it is sinking in the waves of dark- 
ness and of death. We must now, however, give a specimen or 
two of the fascinating Zaira. Take her first appearance. 

« The curtain rose, and a few moments after she entered. She rushed 
so rapidly on the stage, and burst with such an overwhelming cataract of 
sound on the ear, in a bravura that seemed composed apparently not to 
task, but to defy the human voice, that all eyes were dazzled, and all ears 
stunned, and several minutes elapsed before a thunder of applause testified 
the astonishment from which the audience appeared scarcely then to re- 
spire. She was in the character of a princess, alternately reproaching 
and supplicating a tyrant for the fate of her lover; and such was the per- 
fect selſ- possession, or rather the force with which she entered into the 
character, that she no more noticed the applauses that thundered round 
her, than if she had been the individual she represented; and such was 
the illusion of her figure, her costume, her voice, and her attitudes, that 
in a few moments the inspiration with which she was agitated was com- 
municated to every spectator. The sublime and sculptor-like perfection 
of her form,—the classical yet unstudied undulation of her attitudes, al- 
most conveying the idea of a Sybil or a prophetess, under the force of an- 
cient inspiration,—the resplendent and almost overpowering lustre of her 
beauty, her sunlike eyes, her snowy arms, her drapery blazing with dia- 
monds, yet falling round her figure in folds as light as if the zephyrs had 
flung it there, and delighted to sport among its wavings, —her imperial love- 
liness, at once attractive and commanding, and her voice developing all 
that nature could give, or art could teach,—maddening the ignorant with 
the discovery of a new sense, and daring the scientific beyond the bounds 
of expectation or of experience, mocking their amazement, and leaving 
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the ear breathless. All these burst at once on Charles, whose heart, and 
senses, and mind reeled in intoxication, and felt pleasure annihilated by 
its own excess. 


Poor Eva, too, was a musician, but in a different way. One 
night, after leaving the theatre, De Courcy wandered into the 
Evangelical meeting-house, where a hymn was in recitation. 


„The congregation had dispersed, (all but the private singers, who re- 
- mained to practice;) the lights too, except a very few near the organ 
where the singers stood, were all extinguished, so that the building was 
very dark. Round the organ there was a strong blaze of light, stronger 
from the contrast. Charles could see all the figures distinctly, though quite 
invisible to them from the darkness that filled the body of the chapel. They 
sung some hymns, and their solemn quiet harmony, without applause, the 
echoes dying through the empty aisles, soothed and solemnized him. It 
was like a fine twilight after a burning day. The music suddenly changed; 
they sung the Hallelujah chorus from the Messiah. The solemnity of the 
well selected: words, the sublimity of the harmony, the awful repetition of 
the sounds ‘for ever and ever—Hallelujah, Hallelujah!’ forcing the idea 
of eternity on the mind by their endless recurrence, thrilled through De 
Courcy’s heart. And when the sweet and powerful voice of,Eva sustain- 
ing the upper part, dwelt on the ascending notes, repeating ‘King of 
Kings, and Lord of Lords,’ while all the other parts continued the cease- 
less solemn iteration, ‘ for ever and ever,’ De Courcy felt as if he listened 
to the songs of angels. There was nothing around him to disturb or divide 
the impression on his senses or his mind; no crowds, no bravos, no glare 
of lights, no stifling, and yet intoxicating heat. He was alone, almost in 
darkness, and the figures so far above him, the light falling on them alone, 
and the unearthly music, exalted him for some moments beyond 
himself. He saw Eva separated from him high in a region of light and 
harmony, uttering in these awful words a last farewell, and returning to 
that God from whom her rash and unhappy love had divided her for a sea- 
son. ‘ Am I then losing her?’ he exclaimed with horror. For ever and 
ever,’ repeated the voices, ‘ for ever and ever.” 


We are quoting, we are well aware, too much; and we have 
run off from Zaira without intending it. We have seen her in 
her glory, take her in her wretchedness. 


She was found stretched on the earth, drenched in her cold tears, 
colder than the dew that drenched her garments from head to foot. They 
bore her to her apartment, but for several days she was very ill, and even 
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deranged. Her intellects (those intellects so powerful, so worshipped) 
were sunk below infancy, even as wild and weak as dotage. The strug- 
gle of religion and love was obviously predominant in the wanderings of 
her intellect. Strange and rich fragments might be picked up amid the 
burning ruin, as the conflagration of Corinth produced the extraordinary 
metallic amalgamation known by the name of Corinthian brass. She 
called for the cross, and Madam St. Maur, who, since the return of the 
Bourbons, had become une tres bonne Catholique, inquired for a crucifix 
among the servants. One was produced. Hold it near me,’ cried Zaira, 
let the blood drop on me; one drop will purify my heart. They held it 
close to her,—then she mistook the figure on the cross for that of De 
Courcy; she kissed it in that agony of devotion which love produces when 
mingled with the sentiments of religion. It was frightful to see her. At 
one time she implored it to pray for her as the representative of Christ,— 
at another time she prayed to it as the image of De Courcy.” 

We have now done, yet we are satisfied that we have given a 
very tame and imperfect view of this powerful and instructive 
novel. Mr. Maturin has at last found his great powers, and their 
legitimate use. He has still, no doubt, many excrescences and 
effervescences to remove and to work off, but these he will dis- 
cover for himself. Let him continue to have in view, as we think 
he has in this work, the improvement of mankind in their highest 
Capacity, as intellectual, moral, and religious beings,—let him 
still regulate his genius by the love and the spirit of truth, and he 
will find and keep his place among the genuine lights of our age! 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ACCOUNT OF BARTRAM’S GARDEN. 

Kincsess GARDEN was begun about 90 years since, by Jony 
Bartram the elder, at a time when there were no establishments 
of this nature in Pennsylvania, if in any of the colonies, unless we 
may except that of Dr. Clayton, in Virginia, which, though in- 
ferior in extent, was furnished with a considerable variety. It is 
situated on the west bank of the Schuylkill, four miles S.W. from 
Philadelphia, and contains about eight acres of land. The mansion 
and green houses stand on an eminence, from which the garden 
descends by gentle slopes to the edge of the river; and on either 
side the ground rises into hills of moderate elevation, to the sum- 
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mits of which its borders extend. From this scite are distinctly 
seen the winding course of the Schuylkill, its broad-spread mea- 
dows and cultivated farms, for many miles up and down; and the 
river Delaware, with the variety of vessels which it is constantly 
bearing to and from the metropolis of America. Beyond this 
there is an uninterrupted view of the Jersey shore, from the east - 
ern to the southern horizon. The whole comprehends an exten- 
sive prospect, rich in the beauty of its scenery and endless in 
diversity. | 

The worthy founder of this garden, discovered in his early 
youth a love for philosophy, and natural history in general. He 
was, however, particularly drawn to the study of botany, from 
considering the importance of vegetables in the practice of me- 
dicine, and their indispensible use in the various departments of 
human economy. But at that time botany was but little attended 
to in America; and ir the old world the works of the great Lin- 
nzus had not appeared; he had, therefore, no other aid in studying 
the great book of nature than his own persevering genius. His 
view in the establishment was to make it a deposite of the vege- 
tables of these United States (then British colonies,) as well as 
those of Europe and other parts of the earth, that they might be 
the more convenient for investigation. He soon furnished his 
grounds with the curious and beautiful vegetables in the environs, 
and by degrees with those more distant, which were arranged 
according to their natural soil and situation, either in the garden, 
or on bis plantation, which consisted of between 200 and 300 
acres of land, the whole of which he termed his garden. 

The novelty of this horticultural scene, attracted the notice of 
the ingenious and curious; and coming to the knowledge of Eu- 
ropeans, several scientific men in England, particularly of the 
Royal Society, united to encourage the founder to undertake 
journies towards the western frontiers, in order to discover and 
collect curious and nondescript productions in nature, particularly 
vegetables, that they might be sent to Europe. 

Thus this extensive garden became the Seminary of American 
vegetables, from which they were distributed to Europe and 
other regions of the civilized world. It may with propriety and 
truth be called the Botanical Academy of Pennsylvania, since be- 
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ing near Philadelphia, the former Professor of Botany, attended 
by his pupils, annually assembled here during the Floral season. 

The founder lived to see his garden flourish beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, and extend its reputation both at home and 
abroad, as the Botanic Garden of America. In this condition it 
descended to his son, and finally to his grand-daughter, whose 
husband, Mr. Robert Carr, now superintends it. By this gentle- 
man any persons may be supplied with boxes of seed, and with 
living American plants, or prepared specimens of them—with 
descriptions and accurate delineations, &c. His address is, Mr. 
Robert Carr, Kingsess Garden, near Philadelphia. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO.—OBITUARY. 


MR. LEMUEL WILSON. 


Ir is not the practice of this Journal to give an indiscriminate 
obituary, merely as a memorandum of ordinary occurrences. Nor 
is it our business, professionally, to remind our readers, that “ there 
is an appointed time to men upon earth“ —but rather to admonish 
them—that, “to every thing there is a season; a time for every 
purpose and for every work.“ But when those who were preemi- 
nently “& lovely in their lives“ are cut off—when the hope, or the 
stay of the community falls—when the world is bereaved of the 
sage who had erected a temple to science; or of the youth who 
had bowed with ardour at its vestibule—we gratify our personal 
feelings, while we redeem our pledge to society, to “ give unto 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” 

Since the publication of our last number, we have been called 
to weep over the grave of a youth, whose personal merit, and 
uncommonly early attainments, forbid that he should perish unho- 
noured and forgotten. He was the eldest son of the Rev. James 


P. Wilson, the pastorof the First Presbyterian Church in this 
city. 
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He was not blessed with a constitution to authorize any san- 
guine expectation of long life; yet his health was such, as to ad- 
mit of a reasonable hope, until some few months ago, when thc 
eruption of a blood vessel excited considerable apprehensions. He 
recovered, however, and hope revived for a time. But in the be- 
ginning of June, as he sat reading, another rupture occurred—the 
discharge was not great—but a fever and cough immediately en- 
sued, and terminated his life on the first day of July, and the first 
day of his entrance on the eighteenth year of his age. 
` Never was the flattering vision of future eminence indulged on 
more authentic grounds. The manners of young Wilson, result- 
ing from an excellent disposition, matured into permanent princi- 
ple, were so invariably correct, that since the days of his child- 
hood, his parents had found no occasion to reprove him. Their 
fond anticipations beheld in him the exemplar, the guide, and the 
guardian, of his younger brothers. Particularly happy in being the 
son of a profound scholar, he improved the precious opportunities 
thus bestowed on him by Providence, for the cultivation of his 
mind, until his moral and intellectual acquirements had far tran- 
scended his years. 

At the time when he was seized with his last illness, he was se- 
dulously engaged in preparing for his examination previously to 
his ensuing commencement in the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he had been educated. Here too, it is believed, his probation 
was passed without a single reproof, for he was always docile, and 
always studious. His capacity was comprehensive, and his applica- 
tion inflexible. He was not merely acquainted with the branches 
usually comprised in a collegiate course;—he was accurate in 
them all. He was an accomplished scholar in the Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew languages—excelling particularly in the Greek. Asa 
mathematician, he was far beyond the early age of seventeen; and 
had he been spared, would soon have reached the very highest 
ground. Yet, with these rich attainments, he was so modest—9n 
anassuming, that few, beside those who had the pleasure to in- 
struct him, were aware of what he knew. How loved, how valued 
he was, both by them, and his associates—several affecting in- 
cidents, which lately occurred, sufficiently declare. 
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It is the order of the University to exercise their pupils in 
public speaking every morning immediately after prayers. In the 
course of the last few days of young Wilson’s attendance at school, 
he was accidentally absent when it came to his turn to deliver an 
oration. The omission was considered immaterial at that particu- 
lar juncture, and would have passed without notice—but scrupu- 
lously attentive to his duties, he came voluntarily, on a subsequent 
day, and with more than common energy and pathos, delivered an 
address on the Uncertainty of Life. 

There was something, on that memorable occasion, in his man- 
ner, and sentiments, remarkably impressive. The effect on his 
audience was striking!—both pupils and preceptors were affect- 
ed—insomuch, that the provost was prompted to improve the 
circumstance to the permanent advantage of his charge, while 
he gave vent to his own feelings and those of his colleagues, in a 
few very pertinent sentences. He spoke of the amiable deport- 
ment of the young orator generally, and particularly the diligence 
and zeal with which he performed every duty; an instance of 
which he had just exhibited, when he might have been excused, 
and affectionately proposed him as an example for their honour- 
able emulation. É | 

This was indeed the valedictory address of the excellent youth, 
and probably contributed to hasten his end. The bursting of a 
blood vessel immediately confined him, and in about a month the 
members of his college paid another tribute—the last, sad tribute 
to his worth—they attended him to his grave!—the senior class 
having resolved to wear mourning until the ensuing commence- 
ment. 

It is painful to state the irresistible supposition, that his devo- 
tion to his books, was injurious to bis health. He shut them with 
reluctance when the sacrifice was demanded, and returned to 

‘them with pleasure as soon as it was possible. He constantly rose 
very early in the morning, and took his first lesson from his Bible. 
The passages found marked in the margin evince the discrimina- 
ting and happy complexion of his mind. 

When such a youth as LENMUEIL Witson is taken away from 
his family—from society—there is reason to mourn; but there is 


s 
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also solid consolation. The unquestionable evidences of genuine 
piety, which had regularly and steadily appeared in his whole 
character, allow us to say, that instead of the fleeting honours of 
a temporal institution, he now possesses a brighter crown of ever- 
lasting glory! 


SNOW IN PHILADELPHIA. 


Doring the whole of Saturday the 16th May, and the following 
day, a cold northeast wind prevailed, a part of the time blowing a 
perfect gale, accompanied with much rain. It is remarkable, con- 
sidering the advanced state of the season, that on Saturday the 
rain was occasionally intermixed with snow. About seventeen or 
eighteen years since, we witnessed a fall of snow in this city on 
the eighth of May, which was considered as very extraordinary. 
But snow on the sixteenth of May is, so far as our information ex- 
tends, without example. | Union. 


A WARNING TO QUACKS. 


Worcester,.June 10.—Before the supreme court now sitting 
in this town, a verdict for the sum of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars damage, has been obtained against Richard Ranton Smith, 
professing himself a physician and surgeon, for mal-practice. A 
boy of fourteen having wounded his eye with a penknife, applica- 
tion was made to Smith. An ointment, composed, as nearly as 
could be ascertained, of precipitate and spirits of turpentine, was 
the ingenious composition applied for its cure, but in consequence 
of which it was irreparably injured. It appears that the defendant 
had practised for a considerable time upon the credulity of the 
public. Among other impositions was that of selling, at an enor- 
mous price, a recipe for the cure of cancers, taken, verbatim, from 
Motherby’s Medical Dictionary. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


AN EPISTLE 


l'rom Philip Fudze, men’s mercer, now at 
Ballston, to his partner in Philadel- 
phia. ` 


And so I'm delighted, you are pleased to sup- 


pose, 4 
'Cause Polly goes with me wherever 1 3; 
‘Two hundred hard dollars 1 stowed my 


purse, 

When I took the dear maiden for better for 
worse; 

Bot since we are off, and have left you behind, 

What a marvellous change on a sudden I find! 

You said 1 should ne'er feel the least melan- 


choly, , 
When [ stepp’d in my gig with our runaway 
Molly! 


All aint mosey, that passes—you know my dear 


111, 
I was cursedly bit when I swallowed that pill; 
Inetrad of a girl e tender, and eo). 
I've married a vizen, a pay for my toy. 
Ah! Billy, you thought we should be so 


When you help’d us to ’seape from her eross- 
grained old dad. 

Between you and 1, I would give our best goose 

If I once from the bargain could see myself 


loosc. 


‘The scissors thet wont to run smoothly along, 

And danced to soft clicking the broadel 
among; 

Thou knowest, my partner, if she wert but 


U 
It was pleasant to look at, ‘twas music to henr. 
But now she is altered: she sits by my side, 
And still as I clip she does nothing but chide. 
Must scissors be happy, whilst I go in pain? 
Cease, cease with your cutting, and hear me 
complain! 


I thought we should rile in my neat little 
As nice aè two kittens wrapt up in a rug: 
But as sure as we two get mtot together 
We're certain to quarrel about something or 


$ other. 
If slow I be driving, she gets in a passion, 
And vows I know nothing of good taste or fa- 


s. 5 
And if I go faster, she makes such a clatter, 
That the people who pass us atk “what iè the 
matter.” 


Will no pitying mortal that hears me complai 
Come and take my dear Molly, or came 


Of my nine lives, already full eight she has ta- 
ken, 

And no way seems left now of mving my ba- 
con. 

So if 1 should die in the midst Sf a pronn; 


Put, dear Billy, I pray you, these words on my 
“ Farewell to his thimble, his needle, and goose, 


“ A victim he fell to the conjugal noose; 


POETRY. 


“To mariage ch renter: if yon e'er shoukd in- 
e 
“ Trust not to your lives, though outnumber- 


ing nine; 
“If your quiet beware of a railer, 


you 
Or soon you will sink like this done over tai- 
“ lor.” 
SEDLEY. 
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A DAY-DREAM. 
I dream d that the girl of my sou! was untrue, 
To the vows he wo ites had plighted to 
me, 
And I thoaght that the least my torn bosom 
could do, 
Was to ek (ota fair one more constant 
1 she. 
And jealousy prempted the wish as it came, 
Ana ay t me, deceitful, to smile at my 
te— 
But tho Delia's cold breast could not nou- 
oe the flame, 


Mise Ae was too fierce to be smother'd by 
te. 


I sought the irele ofheauty and wealth, 
a fair lke the one I hed loet but in 


vain; 
W of jealousy preyd on my 
And my heart’s ease I ceas’d c'en to wish to 
88 I saw Delia — pale, death-like, and 
Who upbraided my faithless and changeable 
And I learn u the sad havoc my fancy had 
When it told me my love from her vows 

could depart. 

ADOoN1I0. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


When Moore in am'rous strains first sighed 
1 ſelt e 2 glow; 
’ enra world, enamou crigd, 
“ — but Little bere below. 


But, bursting from concealment’s span, 
He gave each heart Anacrcon’s store; 
Little was the wish 3 
"Twas found that yet he wanted . 


ON A LADY, 
Wheee chamber the auther entered by mistake. 
Thus unadorn’d—was no new charm reveal¥. 
No blemish undisguie’l? 
O fool! ean beauty ever be conceal, 
Or innocence surprised! 


POETRY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ON THE DEATH OF Miss 


Ah who, when darkness rulesthe deep, 
Preserves the sea buy, tempest-tost! 
those who weep; 
and faith are lost: 
>Tis He, the God that rules above, 
That saints adore, and angels love! 


Then weep no more—‘twas He who gave 
1 smed ear that aoe has fled; 
was He ea ve, 
Around — bein our ion were shed. 
And He has ta’en that sou! above, 


To regions of eternal love. 


No more barassed with worldly care, 
By worldly ils no more depre-ss’d; 
The friend we lov’d—so emde iai, 
So truly good—is truly blessd.— 
For now sbe dwells with Him above, 
saints adore, and angels love! 
ORLANDO. 


MELANCHOLY. 
From the Edinburgh Magazine. 


And 
A moment to 
‘The light of 


tees of heart, 


a season to gri 
sued br tee chases ob evel 


Of friends who were kind; 
pay eh ‘har Was nder, 
yet eould decay; 
Of visions whose 3 


Time withered a 
uty may seem 


Im all that for and 
The painting of „ the work of a dream! 
The soft cloud of whiteness, 
The stars beaming through, 
The pure moon of brightness 


A . of blue 
rush o th ver j 


Thro vales that are 

W that ever i 
Sigh lone o'er the bi, 

Are sounds that can soitten, and sights that im- 


A. blia to the eye and a balm to the beart. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 
How ean I forget thee, my youth’s brightest 
As, with liveliest thrill and tenderest emotion, 
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The heart of the mariner o'er the lone ocean, 
Beste. when the beacon is hailed from 


r: 

ao when the shadows of fortune ar dark, 

When the lightnings sweep o’er with the flash 
e deren = 


$ 
Look back to the summers, that fled like a vi- 
sion 
When thou wert my day-star, the dove of 
my ark! 
How can I forget thee! alas! tis in vain: 
Oh! kindliest, welcomed, and earliest chosen, 
My thoughts must be changed, and my heart 
must be frozen, 
If the stamp of thy love they could cease to 


retain. 
Once more could on earth such felicity be 
Then, all that employs, and ensnares, and be- 
witches, 
Fame, and 5 power, and ambition, 
and riches, 
Were wanting, when weighed in the balance 
with thee! 
Oh then there was scarcely a cloud in our 


clime; 
Our bosoms were light, and the landscape was 
ellowed 
With beautiful sunshime, whose hues now are 
mellowed 
By the delicate touch of the pencil of time. 
Yet what are the pleasures of earth but a 


dream! 
How short is their reign, and how few is their 
number; 
They melt, like the bright weven visions of 
umber. 


Or the bow that o’rearches the lapse of the 


stream. ; 
Are delicate feelings a bliss or a curse? 
I kaot ‘Bot, 1 care not; but even from my child- 


1 hated contention, and flew te the wild w 
They aude vac alive to vexation, no w 8 
For they kept me from all that entiees the 


While others were social I wandered all loncly, 
I loved but few friends, and of women. nee 


onl 
How well?’ heart are daily l trait not 
my tongue! 
To tell thee my feelings zew, words were in 


vain 
As 1 look on thy face, as 1 think of the bless- 


Gone, gone, when thou fondly wouldst chide 
my caressings: i 
Thou eanst chide me no more, since we meet 
not again, 
The darkest and brightest of {life have been 


mine; 
The latter is past and the former around me; 
Like a leaf of the summer the canker hath 


found me; ' 
Farewell! oh may happiness ever be thine’ 


REASONS FOR DRINKING. 


Good wine good friends—or being dry 
Or lest we should be by and bye. 
Or-~apy other reason why 
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Declaration of Oliver Cromwell, 
published shortly after he had effec- 
ted a dissolution of the British Par- 
liament. 

From the “Mercurius Politicus,” a 
paper printed in London from 
March 1653 to March 1654. 

“ Westmoreland, May 3—Came 
abroad the following Declaration: 
A Declaration of Oliver Cromwell, 

Captain General of all the Forces 

of this Commonwealth. 

Whereas the Parliament being 
dissolved, persons of approved fideli- 
ty and honesty, are according to the 
late declaration of the 22d of April 
last to be called from the several 
parts of this commonwealth to the 
Supreme authority; and although 
efficient proceedings are, and have 
been had, for perfecting these reso- 
lutions; yet some convenient time 
being required for the assembling 
of those persons, it hath been found 
necessary, for preventing the mis- 
chiefs and inconveniences, which 
may arise in the mean while to the 
publick affairs, that a Counsel of 
Sinte be constituted to take care of 
and extend the peace, safety, and 
the present management of the af- 
fairs of this commonwealth; which 
being settled accordingly, the same 
is hereby declared and published, to 
the end all persons may take notice 
thereof; and in their several places 
‘and stations, demeane themselves 
peaceably, giving obedience to the 
laws of the nation as heretofore. In 
the exercise and administration 
whereof, as endcavours shall be 
used that no oppression or wrong be 
done to the people; so a strict ac- 
count will be requeired of all such as 
shall do any thing to endanger the 
Public Peace and Quiet, upon any 
pretence whatever. 

O. CROMWELL. 

April the last 1656. 


. Another extractfrom Paris, April 

3d, Stilo Novo.— The beast oft the 
kind of tyger or panther, mentioned 
in my former letters, which hath 
come so much bavock, having at 


last bin taken and kild in the forest 
of Fontainbleau by the Country peo- 
ple, they have sent her to the King. 
By a true account she hath devoured 
or torn to pieces above 140 persons, 
and some Fingers with Rings have 
been found inter belley.“ 

The above is printed as in the ori- 
ginal. 


[“ ’Sdeath I'll shame the rogues 
and print it, seems to be a proper 
motto for the following address.] 

TO TRE PUBLIC. 

Having discovered a remedy a- 
gainst the cut worm, ants, birds, &c. 
and used it with success more than 
five years, I petitioned congress, 
praying that they would allow me 
any compensation they thought pro- 
per to make it public. It being 
presented to the committee of claims 
by Mr. Spangler, I was informed 
that the legislature of the state was 
the proper place to present it, which 
I did, through Mr. Rankin, who in- 
formed me that the committee only 
laughed at me. I therefore make a 
present of the receipt to the public, 
hoping that farmers may be benefit- 
ed thereby, and enabled to judge 
whether the public good is consulted 
by our legislators. 

Receipts against cut-worms, ants, 
birds, &c. 

R.—Take 4 lbs. soot, 

2 oz. Succotrine Aloes 
powdered 

1-2 lb. Gunpowder. 

4 quarts Plaster of 
Gypsum. 

Soak one bushel corn in the soot 
and a sufficiency of water to make 
the corn sprout—then add the pow- 
dered aloes and gunpowder—then 
roll it in plaster and plant it moist. 
This not only prevents the worms, 
birds, ants, &. but adds greatly to 
the vegetation and growth of the 
plant by a chemical decomposition 
of the atmosphere or grasses that 
surround the plants, by producing 
moisture of a nitrogene quality, 
whilst the hydrogene quality of the 
sulphur, carbone and nitre combines 
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and acts in defending the plants 
from the coolness of the spring sea- 
son; and when the weather becomes 
hot, a decomposition uf an alkaline 
moisture is produced, that in good 
ground is nearly if not superior to a 
manuring of horse manure. 

Sir, I hope you will print this for 
the good of our country, and desire 
every printer that meets with it to 
publish it. Yours with high re- 
spect, Sc. 

CorneE ius Dysart, M. D. 

Chanceford, York County, Penn. 


MONROE POTATOES. 


The last Kennebunk paper con- 
tains the following advertisement:— 

4% For sale, a few bushels Monroe 
Potatoes, at ten dollars per bushel. 
They are as superior to our common 
potatoes, as wheat is superior to 
barley, or as Mr. Monroe is superior 
to Mr. Jefferson—As witness my 
hand, JAcos FISHER, 
s Justice of the Peace and of the 


a Note, they may be planted in 
all June.“ 


MUSTY WHEAT. 


The following is an extract from 
a letter from Charles Hatchett, Esq. 
who has the character of being one 
of the most eminent chemists in 
Earope. The directions which he 
gives for restoring wheat to its 
sweetness, may be followed, he 
thinks, with equal success with 
oats and other sorts of grain—and 
upon any quantity of grain however 
small. I am inclined to believe, 
that must is a taint produced by 
damp upon the amylaceous part of 
the grain or starch; that the por- 
tion of starch nearest to the husk is 
that which is first tainted; and that 
the greater or less degree of must, 
is in proportion to the taint having 
penetrated more or less into the sub- 
stance of the grain. In most cases, 
however, the taint is only superfi- 
cial; but nevertheless, if not remov- 
ed, it is sufficient to contaminate the 


odour and flavour of the whole, es- 
pecially when converted into flour. 

„After various experiments, E 
found the following method to be at- 
tended with success:— 

„The wheat must be put into any 
convenient vessel capable of con- 
taining at least three times the quan- 
tity, and the vessel must be subse- 
quently filled with boiling water; 
the grain should then be occasion- 
ally stirred, and the hollow and de- 
cayed grains (which will float) may 
be removed; when the water has 
become cold, or, in general, when 
about half an hour has elapsed, it is 
to be drawn off. It will be proper 
then to rince the corn with cold wa- 
ter, in order to remove any portion 
of the water which had taken up the 
must; after which, the corn being 
completely drained, is, without loss 
of time, to be thinly spread on the 
floor of a kiln, and thoroughly dried, 
care being taken to stir and to turn 
it frequently during this part of the 
process. f 

„This is all that is required; and 
I have constantly found that even 
the most musty corn (on which ordi- 
nary kiln-drying had been tried 
without effect) thus became com- 
pletely purified whilst the diminu- 
tion of weight caused by the solu- 
tion of the tainted part was very in- 
considerable. 


A RECEIPT FOR MAKING MANURE 
FROM CLAY. 


On a spot of clay ground take hal. 
a cord of good dry wood, cut it of 
different lengths, from two to four 
feet, and pile it up in the manner of 
setting wood in a coal pit, with kin- 
dlers in the centre, then dig or cut 
up the sods around it, and cover. 
over the pile of wood one thickness; 
next make a channel from the cen- 
tre of the wood to the outward edge 
of the circle intended to be occupied 
by the body of clay. This channel 
must be formed of sods or turf, and a 
foot in height by a foot in breadth, 
in form of an arch—it is for the pur- 
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pose of setting fire to the pile and 
keeping up a current of air to the 
centre. ; 
Thus prepared, dig up the cla 
round about, and throw it on the 
pile, covering the whole with an 
equal thickness—two, four, six, 
eight, ten, or more feet, and set the 
wood on fire, keeping the channel 
open to admit air; the mass becomes 
heated in a short time, and the 
whole body of clay burns until it de- 
composes and is reduced to ashes; 
the longer it burns the greater the 
heat, and the quantity may be in- 
creased at pleasure without any ad- 
ditional fuel—care must be taken 
night and day that the fire does not 
break forth, and some sods or clay 
should be kept constantly ready to 
prevent the heat from escaping until 
a sufficient quantity is obtained, (as 
long as it is fed it will never cease 
burning.) When enough is burned 
let it alone, the fire will break out 
and soon extinguish. When cool 
the ashes thus produced are fit for 
use, and may be put on clay land in 
the same manner as wood ashes, and 
will have an astonishing effect in 
producing prodigious crops of either 
grass, grain, or any vegetable sub- 
stance. It is a cheap and very last- 
ing manure, and was communicated 
from a Quaker in England to Mr. 
Merriott, near Hudson, from whom 
I learned this, and who, by actual 
experiment last year, proved its as- 
tonishing utility. 
James RILEY. 
Elizabeth Town, Oct. 29, 1817. 
The American Yeoman, printed 
at Brattleborough, Vt. gives an ac- 
count of an abortive attempt to com- 
mit robbery on the highway in the 
vicinity of that place; and adds the 
information that this is the FIRST 
foot- pad ever known in Vermont! 


BRUTALITY, 

We have the authority of the 
Monitor, a paper printed in Frank- 
lin county, Tennessee, for stating, 
that a man sold his wife in that 
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county a week or two ago, for three 
hundred and twenty-five dollars! 


LIBERAL DONATION. 

It is said that the hon. Israel 
Thorndike, of Boston, (unquestion- 
ably the most opulent man in the 
commonwealth, ) is the liberal donor 
of the great Ebeling Library to the 
Harvard University. It does honour 
to the age in which we live, that 
there are men of wealth disposed to 
step forward in so conspicuous 2 
point of view, to aid the cause of 
literature and science; and forms a 
striking contrast to the thousands in 
our country who have amassed 
princely fortunes, but whose read- 
ing and views extend no higher than 
to the day-book, ledger, and pri 
current. It would, perhaps, in this 
connexion be injustice to omit men- 
tioning other gentlemen of wealth, 
in our own town, whose munificence 
has in a great degree contributed to 
the founding and endowing a col- 
lege in this county, a few years past; 
the beneficial consequences of which 
begin to be witnessed in the religi- 
ous as well as the pagan parts of the 
world. Salem Gaz. 


A college has been instituted in 
Calcutta by the natives; the princi- 
pal design of which is, the instruc- 
tion of the sons of respectable Hin- 
doos, in the English and Indian lan- 
guages, and in the literature and 
science of Europe and Asia. 


A late French paper mentions, 
that the whole number of books in 
the public libraries in France, is es- 
timated to be about four millions of 
vols. Of these, 700,000 are in Pa- 
ris. Besides Paris, there are but two 
cities whose libraries number more 
than 100,000 volumes, and those 
are Bordeaux and Lyons. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR THE EYE-STONE. 

The Harrisburgh Chronicle as- 
serts that the valuable properties of 
the eye-stone are possessed in a 


‘grain of flax-seed. 
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: TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur Lines to a Married Pair, are tolerably ingenious; but they do not 
possess the attractions of novelty. The rules which the author prescribes 
for reviving the affections when the honey-moon is in her wane, we hope, 
are superfluous in this enlightened age; where every one knows that Love 

— being got, is a treasure sweet, 

Which to defend is harder than to get, 

And ought not to be profan’d on either part, 
For though tis got by chance, tis kept by art. 

To a different class of readers, whose Cupid resides not in any sphere of 
the firmament, but whose altars are erected in the mines of Pluto, it would 
be equally unnecessary to offer any advice. 

Strictures on the Policy of a certain Monarch, are inadmissible. The 
writer is guilty of a misnomer when he talks of the policy of a thing 


So pale, so lame, so lean, so ruinous. 
We admire the veal of 4 Reformer, and would rejoice in such a revolu- 
tion in the female world as he predicts: 


No more their little fluttering hearts confess 
A passion for applause, or rage for dress; 

No more they pant for public raree-shows, 
Or lose one thought on monkies or on beaux. 

Vindex is entitled to our thanks. The mendacious attack on this Jour- 
nal, in a distant paper, did not escape our notice; nor were we surprised at 
observing how eagerly the falsehood was incorporated with the offensive 
trash of a pair of kindred libcilers. We cannot consent to enter into any 
controversy with such persons: 

bat Quixote of the age would care 

To wage a war with dirt, and fight with air? 
The writer is, no doubt, one of those miserable drudges who are kept in 
the garret to lie by wholesale on any given theme—who have no principles 
of their own—who alter their opinions oftener than they change their 
clothes—who hurt most when they commend—whose dulness is scarcely 
animated by their malignity; and whose dark recesses are never illuminated 
by a single ray of wit:—hireling vagabonds, to whom Conscience nightly 
whispers terrific tales, and Reflection produces ber appalling glass—whe, 


in short, 
holding bonour at no price 


Folly to folly add, and vice to vice; 
Work sin with greediness, and seek for shame 
With greater zeal than good men seek for fame 
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THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE REV. WILLIAM JONES, extracted 
From a letter directed to THE EDITOR OF THE ANTI-JACOBIN 
REVIEW, FOR DECEMBER, 1808. 


Tue Rev. WILLIAM Jones, was born at Lowick in Northamp- 
tonshire, on the SOth of July, in the year 1726. His father was 
Morgan Jones, a Welsh gentleman, a descendant of colonel Jones 
(but of very different principles), who married a sister of the usur- 
per, and is mentioned in Noble’s History of the House of Crom- 
well. Morgan Jones married Sarah, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Lettin of Lowick, by whom he had this son. 

He was remarkable, from his childhood, for unwearied indus- 
try, and ingenium versatile. Like the judicious Hooker, when a 
school-boy, he was an early questionist, why this was and that was 
not to be remembered; why this was granted and that was deni- 
ed? As soon as he was of the proper age, he was admitted, on the 
nomination of the duke of Dorset, a scholar at the Charter-house, 
where he made a rapid progress in Greek and Latin, and laid the 
foundation of that knowlcdge, which has since been such a biess- 
ing to the christian world. 

His turn for philosophical studies soon began to show itself; for 
meeting, when at the Charter-house, with Zachary Williams, (the 
father of Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. Williams) author of a Magnetical 
Theory, which is now lost, he copied some of his tables and cal- 
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culations, was shown the internal construction of his instrument 
for finding the variation of the compass in all parts of the world; 
and saw all the diagrams whereby his whole theory was demon- 
strated and explained. Here he commenced acquaintance with 
Mr. Jenkinson, now earl of Liverpool, who was his chum, which 
was farther cultivated at the university, where they were of the 
same college, and continued to the last. Their different pursuits 
leading them different ways in the journey through life, they did 
not often meet, but they ever retained a great regard for each other. 

At about eighteen years of age, he left the school and went to 
University College, Oxford, on a Charter-house exhibition. There 
he pursued the usual course of study with unremitted diligence, 
till falling in with some gentlemen, who, having read Mr. Hut- 
chinson’s writings, were inclined te faveur his opinions in theology 
and philosophy, he was induced to examine them himself, and 
found no reason to repent his labour. 

Having taken the degree of bachelor of arts, in 1749 he was 
ordained a deacon by the bishop of Peterborough, andin 1751 he 
was ordained a priest, by the bishop of Lincoln, at Bugden. On 
leaving the university, his first situation was that of curate at 
Finedon in Northamptonshire. There he wrote 4 full Answer to 
Bishop Clayton’s Essay on Spirit, which was published in 1758, 
and dedicated to the Rev. Sir John Dolben, to whom, as his rec- 
tor, he considers himself, he says, in some measure accountable 
for the use he makes of his leisure hours: and a Full answer it is 
to all the objections urged by his lordship, who, eating the bread 
of the church, did lift up his heel against her. Besides a complete 
confutation of the writer of the essay, in this tract, many curious 
and interesting questions are discussed, and several articles in the 
religion and learning of heathen antiquity explained; particularly 
the Hermetic, Pythagorean, and Platonic Trinities. 

In 1754, he married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Brook 
Bridges, and went to reside at Wadenhoe in Northamptonshire, as 
curate to his brother-in-law, the Rev. Brook Bridges, a gentleman 
of sound learning, singular piety, and amiable manners. 

Here he drew up the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, which he 
had kept in his thoughts for some years, and to which he had a 
particular attention as often as the Scriptures, either of the Old or 
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New Testament, were befere him. It is an invaluable work, and 

_ admirably calculated to stop the mouths of gainsayers, „com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual,” and making the Scripture 
Ms own interpreter. To the third edition, in 1767, was added 4 
Letter to the Common Peepile in Anower to some Popular Arguments 
against the Trinity. The society for promoting christian knowl- 
edge have since laudably admitted it into their list of books, and 
from the general distribution of it, there can be no doubt of its 
producing great and good effects. 

And here it was he engaged in a work he had much at beart, for 
which he was eminently qualified, as the event proved, and which 
some ef his friends had at heart likewise, who subscribed among 
them 3004. per ann. fer three years (in which number was the pre- 
sent worthy deaa of Hereford, now master, but then only fellow, 

el University College, who most generously put his name down 
for 301. per ann.) to enable bim to supply himself with an appara- 
tus sufficient for the purpose of making the experiments necessa- 
ry to his composing a Treatise on Philosophy. Ia 1762, he pub- 
lished .fn Essey on the Firet Principles of Natural Philosophy, in 
quarto, the design of which was to demonstrate the use of natural 
means, or second causes, in the economy of the material world from 
reason, experiments, and the testimony of antiquity; and, in 1781, 
be published a larger work in quarto, under the title of Physiolo- 
gical Disquisttione, or Discourece on the Natural Philosophy of 
the Elements. As it was ever his study to make philosophy the 
handmaid of religion, he has in this work embraced every oppor- 
tunity of turning natural knowledge to the illustration of divine 
truth, and the advancement of virtue. When the first volume was 
published, the late earl of Bute, whom one may now without of- 
fence, it is presumed, stile the patron of learning and learned men, 
was so satisfied with it, that he desired the author not to be inti- 
midated through fear of expense from pursuing his philosophical 
studies, but directed Mr. Adams, the mathematical instrument-ma- 
ker, to supply him with such instruments as he might want for 
making experiments, and put them to his account; and he alse 
. handsomely offered him the use of any books he might have e¢ca- 
sion for. 
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It is said, that “ no one remembered the poor wise man who sa- 
ved the city; but the author of the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity, 
who did such eminent service to the church and city of God was 
not forgotten; he was remembered by archbishop Secker, who 
presented him, first to the vicarage of Bethersden in Kent, in the 
year 1764, and soon after to the more valuable Rectory of Pluck- 
ley in the same county, as some reward for his able defence of 
christian orthodoxy. 

« By a constant unwearied diligence he attained unto a perfec- 
tion in all the learned languages; by the help of which, and his un- 
remitted studies he had made the subtilty of all the arts easy and 
familiar to himself. So that by these, added to his great reason, 
and his industry added to both, he did not only know more of 
eauses and effects, but what he knew, he knew better than other 
men. And with this knowledge, he had a most blessed and clear 
method of demonstrating what he knew, to the great advantage of 
all his pupils.” 

In 1766, he preached the visitation sermon before archbishop 
Secker at Ashford, greatly to the satisfaction of his grace and the 
whole audience. Owing to some delicacy or other (perhaps false 
delicacy,) it was not printed at the time, though much wished; but 
in the year 1769 the substance of it was published in the form of a 
letter to a young gentleman at Oxford, intended for Holy Orders, 
containing some seasonable cautions against errors in doctrine; and 
may be read to great advantage by every candidate for the sacred 
profession. 

In 1773, he collected together into a volume disquisitions on 
some select subjects of Scripture, which had been before printed 
in separate tracts, all in the highest degree instructing and edi- 
fying. 

In 1776, in the character of a presbyter of the church of Eng- 
land, he published, in a letter to a friend at Oxford, which was re- 
printed in the Scholar Armed, Reflections on the Growth of Hea- 
theniam among Modern Christians. In an. advertisement prefixed 
he says, “ The reader may be shocked, when he is told that there 
is a disposition to heathenism in an age of so much improvement, 
and pronounce the accusation improbable and visionary; but he is 
requested to weigh impartially the facts here offered, and then to 
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form his judgment.” And when the facts are weighed, which he 
adduces, the conclusion must be, that the accusation is not vision- 
ary but just. In all the sciences, in poets, orators, artists, and na- 
tural philosophers, the tokens of this pagan infection are very ob- 
servable—< Where at last (says he) will this taste for heathen 
learning, which hath been prevailing and increasing for so many 
years, from the days of Lord Herbert to the present time, lead us? 
Whither can it lead us but to indifference and atheism? A Chris- 
tian corrupted with heathen affections degenerates into something 
worse than the original heathens of antiquity.” 

The good rector was induced to remove from Pluckley, and ac- 
cepting the perpetual curacy of Nayland in Suffolk, he went 
thither to reside with his family. Soon after he effected an ex- 
change of Pluckley for Paston in Northamptonshire, which he 
visited annually; but he set up his staff at Nayland for the remain- 
der of his days, not being “ led into temptation” ever to quit that 
post by any future offer of preferment. 

The physiological disquisitions before alluded to, having re- 
ceived their last revise, they were added to the public stock of 
philosophical knowledge in 1781. Whatever prejudices might 
subsist against them at that time, it is to be supposed they soon 
died away; for the impression has long since been sold off, and 
the book is now in great request. 

The figurative language of the Holy Scripture, having been al- 
ways his favourite study; after revolving the subjects in his mind 
for many years, he drew up a course of lectures, which were de- 
livered in the parish church of Nayland, in Suffolk, in the year 
1786; and that they might not be confined to a corner, but that 
«“ other cities also” might have the benefit of them, in the year 
following, they were published for the edification of the christian 
church at large. The mode of interpretation here pursued is what 
Christians knew and taught above a thousand years ago; yet ap- 
prehensive it might seem to be “ bringing many strange things to 
the ears of some people” in these days, he has been particularly 
careful to have the sanction of Scripture itself for every explana- 
tion he has adopted, that he might be able to say, “ thus it is 
written.“ To complete his plan, he had a supplemental discourse 
in reserve, which, knowing how “ unskilful some are in the word 
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of righteousness, having need of milk and not of strong meat, he 
did not print till several years after, and then with a desire that it 
should fall inte the hands of those only, who were prepared, by 
what they had already seen in the other lectures, to give it due 
consideration. The reflection, naturally suggested to the mind on 
reading this volume, is, that “as the author was diligent in all 
other branches of learning, so he seemed restless in searching the 
scope and intention of God’s spirit revealed to mankind in the 
Scriptures. For the understanding of which, he seemed to be as- 
sisted by the same Spirit with which they were written; he, that 
regardsth truth in the inward parts, making him to understand 
wisdom secretly.” 

On the death of Bishop Horne in 1792, this his afflicted chap- 
lain, out of dutiful and affectionate regard to the memory of the 
venerable prelate, his dear friend and patron, undertook the task, 
I may add, the Aainful task, of recording his life; for the warthy 
biographer must have felt what another friend would have done, 
had it fallen to his lot, who having been amused with the life of 
Seth Ward, bishop of Salisbury, written by his intimate friend and 
companion, Walter Pope, used to say to him, When you are a 
bishop, I shall like to be your Walter Pope in every particular 
except one, that of living te write your life.“ 


Past scenes the fancy wanders o’er, 
And sighs to think they are no more. 


It was published in 1795, and the second edition in 1799, with 
an admirable new Preface, containing a concise, but luminous ex- 
position of the leading opinions entertained by Mr. Hutchinson on 
certain interesting points on theology and philosophy. 

In the year 1779, “ the sorrows of his heart were (greatly) en- 
larged.“ It began with a severe trial, the irreparable loss of the 
careful manager of his family, and all his worldly affairs, his al- 
moner, his counsellor, his example, his companion, his best friend, 
his beloved wife, with whom he had lived in sweet converse for 
near half a century. 


O the tender ties 
Close twisted with the fibres of the heart! 
Which broken, break them; and drain off the soul 
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Of human joy; and make it pain to live 
And is it then to live? When such friends part, 
Tis the survivor dies.— 


This affliction was soon accompanied by another, and was pro- 
bably the cause of it. The earthly tabernacle weigheth down the 
mind that museth upon many things,” and the mind likewise hath 
its influence on the earthly tabernacle, nothing being more preju- 
dicial to the health of the body than grief. Hzeaviness in the heart 
of a man maketh it stoop, and a broken spirit drieth the bones.“ 
A paralytic stroke alas! deprived him of the use of one side. ‘This 
indeed he so far recovered in a short time as to be able to walk 
with a stick and to write. By the mercy of God, his understanding 
was not in the least affected, which was a great happiness; his 
“ wisdom remained with him.” In this infirm state of body, he 
lived several months; “ wearisome nights were appointed unto 
him,“ but his months were hot altogether “ months of vanity;” he 
passed the days in the employment of his thoughts, and the ex- 
ercise of his pen, continuing “ to do the work of God, to demon- 
strate his wisdom, and to defend his truth;”—till at last, as if he 
felt himself arrested by the hand of death, he suddenly quitted his 
study and retired to his chamber, from whence he came out no 
more, breaking off in the middle of a letter to a friend, which, af- 
ter abrupt transition from the original subject, he left unfinished 
with these remarkable words, the last of which are written parti- 
cularly strong and steady. I begin to feel as well as understand, 
that there was no possible way of taking my poor broken heart 
from the fatal subject of the grief that was daily preying upon it 
to its destruction, but that which Providence hath been pleased to 
take of turning my thoughts from my mind, to most alarming 
symptoms of anferoa ching death. Like many other good and pious 
men before him, he had long very much dreaded the pains of 
death; but to his own great comfort, this dread he completely 
overcame. The sacrament had been frequently administered to 
him during bis confinement; and he received it, for the last time, 
about a week prior to his death. A little while previous to his 
dissolution, as his curate was standing by his bedside, he request- 
ed him to read the 71st Psalm, which was no sooner done, than he 
took him by the hand, and said with great mildness and compo- 
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sure, “If this be dying, Mr. Sims, I had no idea what dying was 
before; and then added, in a somewhat stronger tone of voice, 
“ thank God, thank God, that it is no worse.“ He continued sen- 
sible after this, just long enough to take leave of his children, (a 
son and daughter) who, being both settled at no great distance, 
had one or other been very much with him since the loss of his 
dear companion, and had done every thing in their power to alle- 
viate his sorrows and to comfort him; and, on the morning of the 
Epiphany, he expired without a groan or a sigh. “ And when Ja- 
cob had made an end of commanding his sons, he gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up the ghost.” 

What was said by the Pope to Dr. Stapleton, on reading four 
books of Huoker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, may be applied to Mr. 
Jones by the reader of his works: “ There is no learning that this 
man hath not searched into; nothing too hard for his understand- 
ing. This man indeed deserves the name of an author; his books 
will get reverence by age; for there are in them such seeds of 
eternity, they shall last till the last fire shall consume all learning.“ 


\ 


Letter of Advice, from Mr. Godwin, to a young American, on the 
course of Studies it might be most advantageous for him to 
pursue. . 

{From the Edinburgh Magazine.] 


None of the readers of the Port Folio, who have felt any desire to as- 
certain the opinions of the editor, will suppose that he would draw upon the 
exchequer of Mr. Godwin for any thing of permanent value. That gen- 
tleman’s paper has long been far below por in consequence of its having 
been issued without any solid funds, though it still passes current with 
moon-struck declaimers, crack-brained philosophers and mountebank mo- 
ralists. But as an article of mere curiosity the title of the following letter 
possessed some attraction; it was accordingly cet up, as the phrase runs, 
for insertion in our last No., and should have appeared then, but for an ac- 
cident. By a coincidence which we could not foresee and certainly did not 
expect, it was also selected for insertion, by the eminent gentlemen who 
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conduct a cotemporary journal in this city. This we regret, because, as 

few magazines can be supported in this country, the editors of these pio- 
neers of literature should study variety, and in resorting to foreign sources 

for materials, the ground is so extensive that we need not jostle each 

other. It was not, however, our intention to confine ourselves to the gra- 

tification of the curiosity of those who wished to know what course of read- 

ing Mr. Godwin might recommend to a young American. These courses 

of study are pretty often very ridiculous performances, in which the au- 

thor makes a great parade of profound investigation and extensive read- 

ing, with no more knowledge of books than can be gathered from a cata- 

logue ratsonné, or a few prefaces, indexes and reviews. We had some- 

thing to add to Mr. Godwin’s letter by way of commentary, because it is 
not long since his writings were recommended to the young men of this 
country, as a suitable companion for their Bible. 

In the very first paragraph of Mr. Godwin’s letter, there is an acknow- 
ledgment of a resolution, deliberately formed, to violate a promise which 
was perfectly well understood by both parties. This is quite in the fashion 
of the philosophy of that school, which laughs at every thing like moral ob- 
ligation. The remainder of the letter is in character with this avowal ofa 
determination to commit a falsehood; for although it professes to be a mo- 
del of education, no higher foundation of duty is indicated than the dignity 
of human nature: those . words of sound,” “ signifying nothing.” With 
this adviser the histories of Greece and Rome are of more value in the in- 
culcation of moral sentiments upon the minds of youth, than all the lessons 
with which our libraries are stored. If the intellectual character is formed 
he seems to be quite indifferent about the moral education. To trace moral 
principles, to examine their connections, to weigh their dependencies, and 
contemplate in one view, all their extent and consequences, did not enter 
into his scheme; but without some discipline of this sort, the moral sense 
will seldom decide correctly; it will be blind to results, and dash the purest 
counsels. The affections of a man thus erroneously educated, will be found - 
ed like those of our philosopher, on the “ countenance, voice, figure, &c.” 
and nothing but the dread of a pillory will deter him from “ prescribing se- 
cret conditions”’ to the obligations of good faith. 

Mr. Godwin never “ dedicated” himself to the acquisition of science, 
and therefore be does not impose the pursuit on his student. To the know- ` 
ledge of things he prefers “ something a little generous and elevated.“ “ It 
is his” opinion that the imagination is to be “cultivated” in education, 
more than “ the dry accumulation of science aud natural facts,” and the 
large portion of reading which he prescribes in works of fiction and fancy, 
which never were intended to illustrate the application of moral principles, 
shows very plainly that his pupil is not intended to be made either a learn- 
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ed or a useful man, but that he is to become truly chivalrous, such as we 
presume the philosopher to be in his own proper person. In due time, per- 
haps he may take one of those walks of a man of genius between, Temple 
Bar and Hyde Park, which Mr. Godwin has described in one of his writ- 
ings. 

Mr. Godwin is right when he recommends classical learning, though his 
reasons are very weak. The experience of centuries has shown that noth- 
ing so effectually improves and strengthens the memory, and produces ha- 
bits of application as the study of languages. A boy who has learned to con- 
strue Homer and Horace with facility, will acquire sciences with half the 
labour, which would be required without this discipline of the understand- 
ing. The dead languages are to be preferred, because without a know- 
ledge of them, no man is considered’as qualified for a learned profession; be- 
cause they contribute to the accurate discernment of the sense of modern 
words, and for many other reasons. The late Dr. Rush of this city publish- 
ed an essay on this subject in which he endeavoured to demonstrate the in- 
utility of these studies, but we believe that he failed in conviacing himself, 
as we know that he did not reduce the theory to practice when it was fully 
in his power to try the experiment. The annual commencements at our 
public seminaries exhibit a deplorable indifference to this branch of edu- 
cation, and the apathy of some trustees, who shall be nameless, counte- 
nance the pupils in a favourite notion that all learning is useless. 

The advice to read history is no Jess salutary, if it were for no other rea- 
son, than that some knowledge of that description is rendered necessary 
dy the conversation of every circle. It is no less evident that we should be 
familiar with English story, since we draw our jurisprudence from that 
country; and our titles to real estate, perpetually lead to things, which ori- 
ginated in the feudal system and can only be explained by a recurrence to 
the rules of that part of jurisprudence. This knowledge, however, is more 
peculiarly calculated for the lawyer and the politician, to which description 
of persons in this country, Mr. Godwin could give little instruction, until 
after much personal observation. The peculiar nature of our government 
and the insulated position of the United States, require from the American 
politician an acquaintance with man in a state not a little different from 
any view which has hitherto been taken ofsociety in books. Our lawyers 
combine in one individual almost every branch of the profession. They de 
not serve the writ, nor do they decide the cause, but they draught the le 
gal instrument—they give opinions on points that require elucidation—in 
some states, they issue their own writs, they go through all the drudgery of 
pleading and finally argue the cause. We are sorry to observe among 
them, of late years, a strong disposition to dabble in, pursuits which have an 
inevitable tendency to degrade their profession and destroy their publie 
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usefulness. We allude to the practice of usury and other tricks in viola- 
tion of laws to which it is more especially their duty to furnish examples of 
exemplary obedience. They should bear in mind that 


Thieves for their robberies have authority 
When judges steal themselves.— 


In an ordinary education it will be found to be advantageous to adopt 
some chronological chart, which shall include the successive epochs, and 
exhibit the rise and decline of empires, with the kingdoms and states of 
which they are composed; to be able to take a clear view of the whole, 
with their geographical boundaries, to pass through the successive histo- 
ries of the nations, reading them together as they descend through the cen- 
turies of time, referring every thing to its own time and place.—Such 
knowledge as this would be of far more importance than the remembrance 
of a few anecdotes picked up from “ the age of feudality and chivalry.” 

Mr. Godwin’s opposition to the common prejudice against metaphysics 
is correct; and his observation that it would be strange, if the science of 
the human mind was the only one not worth studying, is just and striking, 
But his own recommendation of Hume and Hartley in this department, and 
his omission of several other writers, who have never been equalled in any 
age, is not a little surprizing. A smattering of metaphysical scepticism, 
rather than science and facts” seemed necessary, we suppose, in the for- 
mation of the chivalrous character which our philosopher had contemplat- 
ed. If the ground work of logic had been so well laid and adopted in prac- 
tice in mathematical science, that both a fondness for demonstration and 
a facility in the arrangement of arguments had been acquired; and these 
advances had been carried forward by the prosecution of metaphysical 
learning,—the pupil would have been formed to a model very little in 
unison with the views of Mr. Philosopher Godwin. 

We do not see what right he has to sneer at the boarding school misses 
for devouring every novel that is spawned forth from the press of the sea- 
son, when we find how little is effected in this letter towards the forma- 
tion of a practical member of society; and observe that Cervantes, and 
Ariosto and Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Burton, Sir 
Thomas Browne, and what is termed, dramatic literature, are seriously 
enumerated as necessary parts of a course of studies. , But instead of the 
advice of Mr. Godwin, which tends to no one good object, but would lead 
us into an interminable labyrinth of superficial acquirements, it will be 
found much more’advantageous in the end, if young men would place them- 
selves early in life, under a rigid restriction with regard to books. Many 
have imperceptibly contracted such licentious habits in their reading, that 
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they avoid the profitable and the substantial, derive a meagre subsistence 
from the froth of the day, and finally become mere cyphers in society, alike 
useless to themselves and to the world. Rules should be adopted and perse- 
vered in with respect to books and subjects; and authors, however plea- 
sant, should not be permitted to steal away those precious moments, which 
belong to classical learning, scientific pursuits, and professional acquisi- 
tions. We are aware that these suggestions are perfectly common-place, 
but we desire the reader to reflect that it is no less true that those who ne- 
glect such advice, never become conspicuous or useful in the world. In- 
instead of cultivating the imagination, as Mr. Godwin advises, by giving it 
full scope in the perusal of the romantic tales of chivalry, it is more impor- 
tant to repress its aerial efforts and subject it to the dominion of reason. To 
cultivate this faculty, is the great object; and to store the mind with useful 
knowledge, is the first duty of every one who assumes the duty of teaching. 
To accomplish these purposes—and they must hereafter account for the 
neglect of them,—every parent should constantly present new subjects of 
inquiry to the youthful mind of his children, and establish it as a rule, to be 
practiced from their infancy, to pursue whatever topic is presented until 
they arrive at satisfactory conclusions or at least have gone as far as they 
could in the investigation. 

With these remarks, which ee be extended much further, we are 
willing to submit the letter of Mr. Godwin, to the consideration of our rea- 
ders. 


My pear Sır—I have thought, at least twenty times since 
you left London, of that promise I made you; and was at first in- 
clined to consider it, as you appear to have done, as wholly un- 
conditional, and to be performed out of hand. And I should, 
perhaps, have proceeded in that way, but that my situation often 
draws me, with an imperiows summons, in a thousand different 
directions; and thus the heat of my engagement subsided. I 
then altered my mind, and made a resolution, that you should 
never have the thing you asked for, unless you wrote to remind 
me of my promise. I thought within myself, that, if the advice 
was not worth that, it was not worth my treuble in digesting. 
From the first moment I saw you in this house, I conceived a par- 
tiality for you, founded on physiognomy in an extensive sense, 
as comprehending countenance, voice, figure, gesture, and 
demeanour; but if you forgot me, as soon as I was out ef your 
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sight, I determined that this partiality should not prove a source 
of trouble to me. 

And, now that you have discharged your part of the condition 
I secretly prescribed, I am very apprehensive that you have 
formed an exaggerated idea of what I can do for you in this 
respect. I am a man of very limited observation and inquiry, 
and know ſittle but of such things as lie within those limits. If 
I wished to form a universal library, I should feel myself in con- 
science obliged to resort to those persons who knew more in one 
and another class of literature than I did, and to lay their know- 
ledge in whatever they understood best under contribution. But 
this Ido not mean to undertake for you; I will reason but of 
what I know; and shall leave you to learn of the professors 
themselves, as to the things to which I have never dedicated 
myself. 

You will find many of my ideas of the studies to be pursued, 
and the books to be read, by young persons, in the Enquirer, and 
more to the same purpose in the preface to a small book for 
children, entitled, “ Scripture Histories, given in the words of 
the original, in two vols. 18mo.” 

It is my opinion that the imagination is to be cultivated in edu- 
cation, more than the dry accumulation of science and natural 
facts. The noblest part of man is his moral nature: and I hold 
morality principally to depend, agreeably to the admirable maxim 
of Jesus, upon our putting ourselves in the place of another, 
feeling his feelings, and apprehending his desires: in a word, 
doing to others, as we would wish, were we they, to be done 
unto. | 

Another thing that may be a great and most essential aid to our 
cultivating moral sentiments, will consist in our studying the 
best models, and figuring to ourselves the most excellent things 
of which human nature is capable. For this purpose, there is 
nothing so valuable as the histories of Greece and Rome. There 
are certain cold-blooded reasoners who say, that the ancients were 
in nothing better than ourselves—that their stature of mind was 
no taller, and their feelings in nothing more elevated—and that 
human nature, in all ages and countries, is the same. I do not 
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myself believe this. But, if it is so, certainly ancient history is 
the bravest and sublimest fiction that it ever entered into the 
mind of man to create. No poets, or romance writers, or story 
tellers, have ever been able to feign such models of an erect, and 
generous, and public-spirited, and self-postponing mind, as are to 
be found in Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. If the story 
be a falsehood, the emotions, and, in many readers, the never-to- 
be-destroyed impressions it produces, are real: and I am firmly 
of opinion, that the man that has not been imbued with these 
tales in his earliest youth, can never be so noble a creature, as the 
man with whom they have made a part of his education stands a 
chance to be. l 

To study'the Greek and Roman History, it were undoubtedly 
best to read it in their own historians. To do this, we must have 
a competent mastery of the Greek and Latin languages. But it 
would be a dangerous delusion to put off the study long, under 
the idea that a few years hence we will read these things in the 
, originals. You will find the story told, with a decent portion of 
congenial feeling, in Rollin's Ancient History, and Vertot's Re- 
volutions of Rome. You should also read Plutarch’s Lives, and 
a translation into English or French of Dionysius’s Antiquities, 
Mitford for the History of Greece, and Hooke for that of Rome, 
are writers of some degree of critical judgment; but Hooke has 
a baleful scepticism about, and a pernicious lust to dispute, the 
virtues of illustrious men; and Mitford is almost frantic with 
the love of despotism and oppression. Middleton’s Life of Cicero, 
and Blackwell’s Court of Augustus, are books written in the 
right spirit. And, if you do not soon read Thucydides in the 
original, you will soon feel yourself disposed to read Sallust and 
Livy, and perhaps Tacitus, in the genuine language in which 
these glorious men have clothed their thoughts. 

The aim of my meditation at this moment, is to devise that 
course of study that shall make him who pursues it independent 
and generous. For a similar reason, therefore, to that which has 
induced me to recommend the histories of Greece and Rome, I 
would next call the attention of my pupil to the age of chivalry. 
This, also, is a generous age, though of a very different cast from 
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that of the best period of ancient history. Each has its beauty. 
Considered in relation to man as a species of being divided into 
two sexes, the age of chivalry has greatly the advantage over the 
purest ages of antiquity. How far their several excellencies may 
be united and blended together in fature time, may be a matter 
for after consideration. You may begin your acquaintance with 
the age of chivalry with St. Palaye’s Memoirs sur “' Ancienne 
Chevalerie, and Southey’s Chronicle of the Cid. Cervantes’s 
admirable Romance of Don Quixote, if read with a deep feeling 
of its contents, and that high veneration for, and strong sympathy 
with, its hero, which it is calculated to excite in every ingenuous 
mind, is one of the noblest records of the principles of chivalry. 
I am not anxious to recommend a complete ¢ycle of the best 
writers on any subject. You cannot do better perhaps in that re- 
spect, than I have done before you. I always found one writer 
in his occasional remembrances and references leading to another, 
till I might, if I had chosen it, have collected a complete library 
ef the best books on any given topic, without almost being obliged 
to recur to any one living counsellor for his advice. 

We can never get at the sort of man that I am contemplating, 
and that I would, if I could, create, without making him also a 
reader and lover of poetry. I require from him the glow of in- 
tellect and sentiment, as well as the glow of a social being—I 
would have him have his occasional moods of sublimity, and, if I 
may so call it, literary tenderness; as well as a constant deter- 
mination of mind to habits of philanthropy. You will find some 
good ideas on the value of poetry in Sir Philip Sidney’s Defence 
of Poesy, and the last part of Sir William Temple’s Miscellanies. 

The subject of poetry is intimately connected with the last 
subject I mentioned, the age of chivalry. It is in the institutions of 
chivairy that the great distinctive characteristics of modern from 
ancient poetry originate. The soul of modern poetry, separately 
considered, lies in the importance which the spirit of chivalry has 
given to the female sex. The ancients pitted a man against a 
man, and thought much of his thews and sinews, and the graces 
and energy which nature has given to his corporeal frame. This 
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age, they added all those excellencies which grow out of the 
most fervid and entire love of country. Antiquity taught her na- 
tives to love women, and that not in the purest sense; the.age of 
chivalry taught her subjects to adore them. I think, quite con- 
trary to the vulgar maxim on the subject, that love is never love 
in its best spirit, but among unequals. The love of parent to child 
is its best model, and its most permanent effect. It is, therefore, 
an excellent invention of modern times, that, while woman, by 
the nature of things, must look up to man, teaches us, in our turn, 
to regard woman not merely as a convenience to be made use of, 
but asa being to be treated with courtship, and consideration, and 
deference. 

Agreeably to the difference betwcen what we call the heroic 
times, and the times of chivalry, are the characteristic features of 
ancient and modern poetry. The ancient is simple, and manly, 
and distinct, full of severe graces, and heroic enthusiasm. The 
modern excels more in tenderness, and the indulgence of a tone 
of magnificent obscurity. The ancients, upon the whole, had 
more energy; we have more of the wantoning of the imagina- 
tion, and the conjuring up a fairy vision 

, Of some gay creatures of the element 

That in tbe colours of the rainbow live, 

And play in the plighted clouds. 
It is not necessary to decide whether the ancient or the modern 
poetry is best; both are above all price; but itis certain, that the 
excellencies that are all our own, have a magnificence, and a 
beauty, and a thrilling character, that nothing can surpass. The 
best English pocts are Shakspeare, and Milton, and Chaucer, 
and Spenser. Ariosto is, above all others, the poct of chivalry. 
The Greek and Latin poets it is hardly necessary to enumerate. 
There is one book of criticism, and perhaps only one, that I 
would recommend to you, Schlegel’s Lectures on Dramatic Lite- 
rature. The book is deformed, indeed, with a pretty copious 
sprinkling of German mysticism, but it is fraught with a great 
multitude of admirable observations. 

The mention of criticism leads me to a thought, which I will 
immediately put down. I would advise a young person to be 
very moderate in his attention to new books. In all the world, I 
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think, there is scarcely any thing more despicable, than the man 
that confines his reading to the publications of the day; he is next 
in rank to the boarding-school Miss, who devours every novel that 
is spawned forth from the press of the season. If you look into re- 
views, let it be principally to wonder at the stolidity of your con- 
temporaries, who regard them as the oracles of learning. 

One other course of reading I would earnestly recommend to 
you; and many persons would vehemently exclaim against me for 
doing so—metaphysics. It excels, perhaps, all other studies in 
the world, in the character of a practical logic, a disciplining and 
subtilising of the rational faculties. Metaphysics, we are told, is a 
mere jargon, where men dispute for ever, without gaining a single 
step; it is nothing but specious obscurity and ignorance. This is 
not my opinion. In the first place metaphysics is the theoretical 
science of the human mind; and it would be strange if mind was 
the only science not worth studying, or the only science in which 
real knowledge could not be acquired. Secondly, It is the theore- 
tical science of the universe, and of causation, and must settle, if 
ever they can be settled, the first principles of natural religion. 
As to its uncertainty, I cannot conceive that any one with an un- 
prejudiced mind, can read what has been best written on free-will 
and necessity, on self-love and benevolence, and other grand 
questions, and then say that nothing has been attained, and that all 
this is impertinent and senseless waste of words. I would particu- 
larly recommend Bishop Berkeley; especially his Principles of 
Human Knowledge, and Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, and 
Hartley’s Observations on Man. Your own Jonathan Edwards has 
written excellently on Free-will; and Hutchinson and Hazlitt on 
Self-love and Benevolence. The title of Hutchinson’s book is, An 
Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections, 
and of Hazlitt’s, An Enquiry into the Principles of Human Action. 
No young man can read Andrew Baxter’s Enquiry into the nature 
of the Human Soul without being the better for it. 

It is time that I should now come to the consideration of lan- 
guage. Language is as.necessary an instrument for conducting the 
operations of the mind, as the hands are fur conducting the opera- 
tions of the body; and the most obvious way of acquiring the 
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power of weighing and judging Words aright, is by enabling our- 

selves to compare the words and forms of different languages. I, 
therefore, highly approve of classical education. It has often 

been said by the wise men of the world, What a miserable waste 

of time it is, that boys should be occupied for successive yéar 

after year in acquiring the Greek and Latin tongues! How much 

more usefully would these years be employed in learning the 

knowledge of things, and making a substantial acquaintance with 
the studies of men! I totally dissent from this. Ag to the know- 
ledge of things, young men will soon enough be plunged in the 

mire of cold and sordid realities, such things as it is the calamity 
of man that he should be condemned to consume so much of his 
mature life upon; and I should wish that those who can afford 
the leisure of education, should begin with acquiring something 

a little generous and elevated. As to the studies of men, if boys 
begin with them before they are capable ef weighing them, 
they will acquire nothing but prejudices, which it will be their 
greatest interest and highest happiness, with infinite labour, to un- 

learn. Words are happily a knowledge, to the acquisition of which 
the faculties of boys are perfectly cumpetent, and which can de 

them nothing but good. Nature has decreed that human beings 
should be so long in a state of nonage, that it demands some in- 
genuity te discover how the years of boys of a certain condition in 

life may be employed innocently in acquiring good habits, and 

none of that appearance of reasan and wisdom which, in boys, 
surpasses in nothing the instructions we bestow on monkies and 
parrots, One of the best maxims of the eloquent Rousseau is 
where he says, The master-piece of a good education is to know 
how to lose time profitably. 

Every man has a language that is peculiarly his own; and it 
should be a great object with him to learn whatever may give 
illustration to the genius of that. Our language is the English. 
For this purpose, then, 1 weuld recommend to every young man 
who has leisure, to acquire some knowledge of the Saxon, and one 
or two other northern languages. Horne Tooke, in hisDiversions of 
Purley, is the only man that has done much towards analysing the 
elements of the English tongue. But another, and perhaps still 
more important way, to acquire a knowledge and true relish ef 
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the genius of the English tongue, is, by studying its successive 
authors from ↄge to age. It is an eminent happiness we possess, 
that our authors from generation to generation are so much worth 
studying. The first resplendent genius in our literary annals is 
Chaucer. From this age to that of Elizabeth we have not much; 
but it will be good not entirely to drop any of the links of the 
ehain. The period ef Elizabeth is perfectly admirable. Roger 
Ascham, and Goldin’s translation of Mornay’s Trewnesse of 
Christian Religion, are among the best canonical books of genuine 
English. Next come the translators of that age, who are worthy 
to be studied day and night by those who would perfectly feel 
the genius of our language. Among these, Phaer’s Virgil, Chap- 
man’s Homer, and Sir Thomas North’s Plutarch, are, perhaps, 
the best, and are, in my opinion, incomparably superior to the 
later translations of those authors. Of course, I hardly need say, 
that Lord Bacon is one of the first writers that has appeared in 
the catalogue of human creatures, and one of those who is most 
worthy to be studied. I might have brought him in among the 
metaphysicians, but I preferred putting him here. Nothing can 
be more magnificent and impressive than his language: it is ra- 
ther that of a god than a man. I would also specially recom- 
mend Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, and the writings of Sir 
Thomas Browne. No man, I suppose, is to be told, that the dra- 
matic writers of the age of Elizabeth are among the most 
astonishing specimens of human intellect. Shakspeare is the 
greatest, and stands at an immense distance from all the rest; but, 
though he outshines them, he does not put out their light. Ben 
Jonson is himself a host; of Beaumont and Fletcher I cannot 
think without enthusiasm; and Ford and Massinger well deserve 
to be studied. Even French literature was worthy of some notice 
in these times; and Montaigne is entitled to rank with some of 
the best English prose-writers, his contemporaries. 

In looking over what I have written, I think I have not said 
enough on the subject of modern history. Your language is Eng- 
lish, the frame of your laws and your law-courts is essentially 
English; therefore, and because the English moral and intel- 
lectual character ranks the Brat of modern times, I think English 
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history is entitled to your preference. Whoever reads English 
history must take Hume for his text. The subtlety of his mind, 
the depth of his conceptions; and the surpassipg graces of his 
composition, must always place him in the first class of writers. 
His work is tarnished with a worthless partiality to the race of 
kings that Scotland sent to reign over us; and is wofully destitute 
of that energetic moral and public feeling that distinguishes the 
Latin historians. Yet we have nothing else on the subject that de- 
serves the name of composition. I have already spoken of the 
emphatic attention that is due to the age of chivalry. The feudal 
system is one of the most extraordinary productions of the human 
mind. It is a great mistake to say, that these were dark ages. It 
was about this period that logic was invented; for I will venture 
to assert, that the ancients knew nothing about close reasoning 
and an unbroken chain of argumentative deduction, in comparison 
with the moderns. For all the excellence we possess in this art 
we are indebted to the schoolmen, the monks and friars in the 
solitude of their cloisters. It is true that they were too proud 
of their new acquisitions, and subtilized and refined, till oc- 
casionally they became truly ridiculous. This does not extinguish 
their claim to our applause, though it has dreadfully tarnished the 
lustre of their memury in the vulgar eye. Hume passes over the 
feudal system and the age of chivalry as if it were a dishonour to 
his pen to be employed on these subjects, while he enlarges with 
endless copiousness on the proofs of the sincerity of Charles the 
First, and the execrable public and private profligacies of Charles 
the Second. . 

Next to the age of feudality and chivalry, the period of Eng- 
lish history most worthy of our attention, lies between the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth and the Restoration. But let no man think that 
he learns any thing, particularly of modern history, by reading a 
single book. It fortunately happens, as far as the civil wars are 
concerned, that we have two excellent writers of the two opposite 
parties, Clarendon and Ludlow, beside many others worthy to be 
consulted. You should also have recourse to as many lives of 
eminent persons connected with the period then under your con- 
sideration, as you can conveniently procure. Letters of State 
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memorials, and public papers, are, in this respect, of inestimable 
value. They are to a considerable degree, the principal actors in 
the scene, writing their own history. He that would really under- 
stand history, should proceed in some degree as if he were writing 
history. He should be surrounded with chronological tables and 
maps. He should compare one authority with another, and not 
put himself under the guidance of any. This is the difference I 
make between reading and study. He that confines himself to 
one book at a time, may be amused, but is no student. In order 
to study, I must sit in some measure in the middle of a library. 
Nor can any one truly study, without the perpetual use of a pen, 
to make notes, and abstracts, and arrangements of dates. The 
shorter the notes, and the more they can be looked through at a 
glance, the better. The only limit in this respect is, that they 
should be so constructed, that if I do not look at them again till 
after an interval of seven years, I should understand them. Learn 
to read slow—if you keep to your point, and do not suffer your 
thoughts, according to an old phrase, to go a wool-gathering, you 
will be in little danger of excess in this direction. 

Accept in good ‘part, my young friend, this attempt to answer 
yeur expectation, and be assured, that if I could have done better 
it should not have been less at your service. Your dispositions, 
appear to me tobe excellent; and, as you will probably be enabled 
to make some figure, and what is much better, to act the part of the 
real patriot and the friend of man, in your own country, you should 
resolve to bestow on your mind an assiduous cultivation. It is the 
truly enlightened man that is best qualified to be truly useful; and, 
as Lord Bacon says, “It is almost without instance contradictory, 
that ever any government was disastrous, that was in the hands of 
learned governors. The wit of one man can no more countervail 
learning, than one man's means can hold way with a common 
purse.” My best wishes attend you. 

12th February 1818. 
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Ausgewehlie Briefe von C. M. Wieland &c.—Select Letters from C. M. 
Wieland to some of his friends, between the years 1751 and 1810; ar- 
ranged in chronological order, 4 vols 8vo. pp. 1500. Zurich. Tramstated 
from the Journal de Savans. 


Tux letters of Wieland will not have the misfortune of inter- 
rupting the literary peace of his country. The principal editor, 
one of his sons-in-law, appears to have taken care to expunge 
every thing from them, that might produce such an effect. But 
what alarms us, is the number of volumes to which this corres- 
pondence may hereafter extend. In fact the four that we announce, 
though composed of letters written at every period of the author’s 
life, contain but a very small part of what he must have indited. 
Though they are addressed to thirty different persons, the chain 
of correspondence is incomplete except with regard to six at 
most. It is in the two first volumes solely, that these correspon- 
dences are found, and these two volumes include only nineteen 
years; in short, they have almost all been collected in Switzerland 
by the same editors. What would the consequence be if new edi- 
tors should spring up in the differents parts of Germany, where 
Wieland had connections, and if they should undertake to com- 
plete his correspondence during the last forty years of his life, in 
which undoubtedly his letters greatly increased, both from the 
number and importance of his correspondences! The collection 
of the letters of Wieland might then equal Voltaire’s in the num- 
ber of volumes. 

The four volumes which have just appeared, are not very in- 
teresting. The author having passed forty years in a city, which 
was the residence of a court, where he was always received ina 
distinguished manner, it might be expected that his letters would 
contain some of those anecdotes, which circulate even in the smal- 
lest cities, and which give a key to the most important political 
events. Such expectations would be disappointed. Whether Wie- 
land has always lived more with books than with men; more with 
poetical beings of his own creation, than with the real beings that 
surrounded him, whether he has always been too prudent to con- 
fide secret anecdotes to paper, in short, whether his editors have 
had discretion enough to suppress them, the truth is, we shall 
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find nothing in his letters which can serve to throw light on the 
history of his time, although that comprehends the American and 
Seven Years’ wars, and the whole of the Revolution. 

What will appear still more surprising is that these Mr vo- 
lumes contain but little of importance to the literary history of 
Germany. We may perceive that when Wieland began to write, 
Gottsched had just been dethroned by the Swiss critics—(Bod- 
mer and Breilinger) who were not long in experiencing opposition 
themselves from the Berlin writers,—Lessing, Nicolai and others. 
We perceive the division which took place, between the poets of 
blank verse and rhyme more lately. A letter of M. Vossacquaints us 
of another quarrel, on account of the liberties permitted or forbid- 
den to the poet, who translates Latin or Greek into German, but 
the subject is known to every one a little versed in the history of 
German literature, and other readers, would not understand it. It 
may be added, that the philosophy of Kant, and his successors is 
not mentioned in this correspondence, though M. Reinbold, Wie- 
land’s son-in-law, was one of the disciples of this philosopher. 

It is not by their own merit, nor their intrinsic value, if we may 

so express ourselves, that these letters become valuable. Wie- 
land several times accuses himself of a reluctance to write letters, 
which he pleasantly denominates an efristolofhobia, and for which, 
several causes might be given, the chief of which may be ascrib- 
ed perhaps to the belief, that his epistolary talent did not exceed 
mediocrity. It was, in fact, when his reputation had been well es- 
tablished that the epistolophobia seized him, because then he had 
more reason than ever to fear the indiscretion of those who print 
the least scrap from the pen of a celebrated man, that may fall in- 
to their hands. Whatever may be the cause, if some letters to the 
famous Dr. Zimmerman are excepted, this collection hardly ever 
presents to us the enlightened, the ingenious, the mischievous 
Wieland, the author of Agathon, of Musarion, and of The Graces. 
It is in a quite different light, that they become interesting, that 
is, by the knowledge they convey to us of the life, the character 
and opinions of the author. To consider them in this manner, will 
undoubtedly give them much reputation in Germany, where Wie- 
land has been celebrated for sixty years, and may even furnish us 
with some results werthy of the attention of our readers. 
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Wieland was born in 1733 at Biberach, a small imperial city 
of Swabia. His relations ‘were respectable citizens, in middling 
circumstances, who, for centuries had taken a part in the govern- 
ment of the city. From his childhood they remarked in him a cer- 
tain gravity, and an extreme sensibility. Much pains was taken 
with his education, and his intelligence surpassed his years; he 
studied at an early age under his paternal roof, not only ancient 
languages, but history, logic and mathematics. His taste for writ- 
ing verse manifested itself, by a great number of small poetical 
compositions, at ten years of age. At eleven he made Latin verses 
with facility. He had the good sense to condemn these juvenile 
productions to the flames, and to prepare better by study and re- 
flection. At fourteen he was sent to one of the best colleges in 
Germany near Magdebourg; but while there, the works of Wolf 
and Bayle induced him to abandon every thing for the study of 
philosophy. He read Fontenelle, Voltaire and d’Argens, and 
wished to make a system of his own, which, fqunded on such read- 
ing, could not be very religious. He even went so far as to enter- 
tain doubts of the existence of a God, which made him pass ma- 
ny nights in tears. He fluctuated from one opinion to another, un- 
til the age of sixteen. The Zheodicea of Leibnitz then produced 
a happy change in his views. Poetry, which cannot be excellent 
without religious ideas, induced him to think better of religion, 
and he was reconciled to it at last, by the love which he conceiv- 
ed for one of his cousins,—Sophia de Guttermann, who was after- 
wardsjMadame la Roche, but who, though married to another, re- 
mained his best friend to the end of his days. 

It is at this period of our author's life, that his printed corres- 
pondence commences. His first letters are addressed to the pious 
Bodmer, author of the Voachide, and other poems taken from 
scripture. Wieland, then not less religious, selected him for his 
literary patron, and in fact, Bodmer enjoyed in Germany all the 
consideration necessary to justify our young author’s confidence. 
When the works of the most brilliant period of Wieland’s life are 
known, the letters to his first protector become very curious; in 
these letters he appears nearly as humble and as aukward as 
Rousseau in his first letter to Voltaire. He loads Bodmer with 
eulogium, he decrys all his enemies, and he speaks of himself 
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with the greatest modesty: but in other places he expresses the 
most severe opinions of deceased and living poets. Without cere- 
mony he ranks Virgil much above Homer, and Klopstock above 
Milton. He admires Young so much that he cannot find expres- 
sions to praise him sufficiently, but on the other hand he profes- 
ses the greatest contempt for Bocace, La Fontaine, Crebillon the 
younger, and all the libertine writers. This is the zeal, the pre- 
sumption, and the intolerance of a young enthusiast; and this very 
gentleman lived to write tales, less licentious, but more voluptu- 
ous than those of Bocace or La Fontaine; to imitate Crebillon the 
younger in the Golden Mirror, to translate Lucian, and to carry 
the freedom of religious opinions to the highest pitch. 

It may easily be supposed that a change so extraordinary could 
not be suddenly effected. Wieland invited by Bodmer, to come 
and live with him at Zurich, and treated in some measure as his son 
for several years, ought to remain a long time faithful to the first 
influence, which his protector had exercised over him. His pla- 
tonic passion for Sophia still existed; after his cousin was marri- 
ed, it was perceived, that another passion of the same kind occu- 
pied him at Zurich, and afterwards a third at Berne. All the works 
which he composed, or at least that he published during this in- 
terval, which was about eight years, are what would be called in 
a painter his first manner. They are, an Anti-Lucretius on the 
nature of things; an Anti-Ovid in opposition to the Art of Love; 
Moral Tales, Moral Letters, Letters from the Dead to their Friends, 
&c. all compositions more or less dictated by a spirit of Platonism 
and mysticism. 

At the commencement of his correspondence with the illustri- 
ous Dr. Zimmerman, viz. in the year 1756, some symptoms were 
perceived of that revolution which was gradually to be effected in 
the ideas of our author. Nothing could be more dangerous for 
the actual mysticism of our future sceptic, than his connections 
with a writer almost as much a Frenchman as a German, already 
in correspondence with the Encyclopedists, as much a man of the 
world as of letters, and who, a doctor by profession, wasinot likely 
to be much infatuated with spiritualism. Besides, though Wieland 
might have had the advantage over his new friend in poetry, es- 
pecially German poetry, it may be perceived that in every thing 
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relative to the world and to men, Zimmerman exercised a mark- 
ed superiority, and that he would consequently acquire much in- 
fluence over the mind of a young man, who had led only a college 
life, and indulged himself in the reveries of platonic love, and the 
society of the patriarch Bodmer at Zurich. The first effects of it 
are seen in 1758. Ina letter of the 12th of March, Wieland de- 
fends himself from being too much of a Platonist; he joins, he says, 
the love of the agreeable and handsome, to the beautiful and sub- 
lime. He esteems talents of every kind. Two months after he 
abjures his admiration for Young; he believes the works of that 
poet are calculated to turn the heads of young people, and to 
corrupt the taste of young authors. In the month of November of 
the same year, he judges the poem of the Messiah very severely, 
the author of which he had placed above all the epic poets that 
ever existed, and while he gives him praise for the work, he fin- 
ishes by entitling it an enchanting monster. In the month of Fe- 
bruary of the following year he admires d’Alembert, Diderot and 
their co-operators in the Encyclopedia; and in short, in the month 
of April, he suddenly returns to Bodmer and his Voachide, par- 


-f 


dons that geod old man for being a poet in spite of nature—and - 


does justice to his intentions, his character and his real merit: but 
what proves that the revolution is completed, is, that he already 
prepares the manner in which he shall withdraw from the cloud 
that covers him, to make the Bodmerian and the fanatic disappear, 
(these are his own words,) and to show himself to the world as 
he is. | 

This complete recantation is dated at Zurich, a year after Wie- 
land went to reside at Berne. He lived there among people who 
were occupied more with business, than with opinions. He was 
engaged on an epic poem called Cyrus, which was to be free from 
mysticism and platonism; but it was written in hexameter verse, 
after the example of Klopstock and Bodmer, which nearly em- 
broiled him with Zimmerman. The fact is, neither epic poetry 


nor hexameter verse, was the vocation of our poet; but after the 


first, in which he failed, it was difficult to find the true ont, and 
‘Wieland was not in a favourable situation to seek it. Born al- 
most without fortune, he had supported himself at Zurich by giv- 
ing lessons to same young people. At Berne he was at first en- 
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trusted with private tuition; but being disgusted with this plan, 
he commenced a school in his own house, which proved only a 
feeble resource. His first works though well received by the pub- 
lic, produced very little profit; his platonic attachments had not 
conducted him to an establishment; he would be still more pres- 
sed to select a situation than a poetical vocation, and for the latter, 
even if he had nothing else to do, he would have been still much em- 
barrassed—awakened from his first illusions, descended as he says, 
from heaven to earth, he believed no longer in the poetical beings 
-that his imagination had formerly created. He was ignorant of 
those which alone remained for him to paint. Full of new ideas 
and sentiments, in what manner should he display them? 

Fortune came to his assistance. An unexpected event decided 
for him, the choice of a situation, and far from extinguishing his 
talents, as might have been supposed, this very event also deter- 
mined his literary vocation. In the little republic of which he was 
born a citizen, an important and advantageous office had just be- 
come vacant: he was called to fill it, and thought, in accepting it, 
to bid an eternal adieu to the muses. The kind of despair which 
this reflection occasioned, and the grotesque pictures which he 
draws of his occupations, among the archives of his little city, 
may be seen in his letters, but, afterwards he admits the saluta- 
ry effects it produced on his mind. Two years stay at Biberach in- 

- itiated him, he says, into practical life. Daily intercourse, and, if 
we may so express ourselves, a continual rubbing against men, 
gave him a better knowledge of mankind than he had learned from 
reading, and all the meditation of his youth. Instead of consider- 
ing them only under an ideal point of view, as formerly, he also 
accustomed himself to observe them on their ridiculous side. In 
‘the eight years, during which he remained in this little remote 
city, he composed some of his best works, and established his re- 
putation on a solid basis. The first fruits of the leisure hours of 
the recorder of Biberach, were the celebrated romance of Aga- 
thon, his Musarion and the Comic Tales. The first part of the 
New Amadis, the least decent of his works, Idris, an unfinished 
poem, but full of imagination, and Don Sylvio de Rosalva, came 
out of the same office. It was during these eight years also that 
he produced his translation of Shakspeare. 
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Though man may be studied every where, and even in à nar- 
row sphere, it must be acknowledged however, that Wieland’s stay 
at Biberach would not have been sufficient to form the author of 
Agathon and the Comic Tales. In the neighbourhood of that town, 
there was a country seat belonging to count de Stadion, a man of 
sense and a courtier, who had collected a select society. Here our 
author was received with affection, and it was in this circle that he 
learnt to know the world. 

Now that we have conducted Wieland to the period when his 
genius was developed, and in which his literary vocation was fix- 
ed, it is useless to follow him farther. It will be sufficient to 
point out, in a summary manner, the principal events of his life. 

In 1769 Baron de Groschlag, prime minister of the elector of 
Mentz, who had known Wieland at count Stadion’s, called him 
to the University of Erfurth, in quality of first professor of philo- 
sophy. Our author passed three years very agreeably there, and 
it was then, he says, he reconciled himself to the course of Ger- 
man literature, which during his stay at Biberach, he had some- 
what neglected for the French and Italian. 

In 1772 his reputation had increased so much, that the dutchess 

‘regent of Saxe Weimar, neice of Frederick the Great, called him 
to her court for the purpose of conducting the education of her 
son, Charles Augustus, who was then reigning sovereign. At the 

end of three years, he obtained leave to withdraw with a eonsider- 
able pension. The German Mercury, which he established, still 
contributed to enrich him; he began to draw considerable sums 
from his works: the complete edition of them, which was begun 
in 1794, and published by Goeden, put him in a condition to pur- 
chase a small estate near Wiemar, and it was there he finished his 
career peaceably in a state of ease, which he was far from ex- 
pecting, when he made his appearance before the world. 

But it is well known that riches alone do not confer happiness: 
it is chiefly founded on the disposition. In this respect, the letters 
of Wieland also paint him to us, as much more happy in the se- 
cond than in the first half of his life, with the exception, howev- 
er, of two or three years of his youthful illusions and first attach- 
ments, of which he speaks afterwards as of pleasant dreams. As 
long as he lived in that solitude so dear to enthusiasts, we remark 
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a degree ofsensibility so great as even to degenerate into irritability. 
His friendships are almost as exalted as love, they are accompanied 
by all the quarrels of lovers, the friend to whom he writes is al- 
ways an incomparable man, his mind is always the most refined, 

his talents the most perfect. Zimmerman, Gleim, George Jacobi, 
furnish his imagination by turns, with the moralist and poet in 
perfection. But the inore he expects from his friends, the more. 
he is irritated, when he finds them failing in what he conceives to 
be their duty. Negligence or a harsh criticism, appears to him as 
a crime against friendship. On the other hand, his natural good- 
ness soon removes the cause of offence; a certain degree of diffi- 
dence induces him to believe he was himself wrong, and his pe- 
titions for pardon are as humble, as his reproaches were haughty. 
This diffidence was carried so far at the period of which we speak, 
that he somewhere says, there are moments, when I doubt 
whether I am a man of genius, or a wretched scribbler. That vi- 
vacity of imagination, which is so apt to inflate and depress us, 
can hardly exist without levity. Wieland was not exempt from it, 
for we see him neglect during many years and even entirely for- 
get men, to whom he had said a hundred times, that he would be 
happy to pass his whole life with them. The defects that we have 
just mentioned, are corrected by years. Experience of men teach- 
es us to see them as they are; success lulls that uneasiness which 
tortures the literary man, who contrasts his own merit with the 

cold neglect of the public. But another cause contributed stil! 
more powerfully to give repose to the heart of Wieland, and to 
fix his character: this was his marriage, of which on that account, 
we have forborn to speak until now. After having adored platoni- 
cally three women, whom his imagination converted into goddes- 
ses, after having in vain sought perfection in friendship, Wieland 
in 1766 married, at Biberach, a plain mortal, who had never read 
one of his works, but who appears to have been one of the most 
worthy of mothers, and the best of wives. The tender and real af- 
fection with which she inspired him, the happiness not less real 
which she enabled him to enjoy, put an end to all his imaginary 
attachments, to all his dreams of chimerical happiness. She bore 
him many children, to whom he was an excellent father. All his 
desires were satisfied, his reputation established, and his fortune 
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made. He purchased the estate of Osmanstcedt, and retired to ru- 
ralescenes, where he occupied himself with agriculture, and be- 
came a good man among his ploughs and his children. He did 
not, however, discontinue his literary labours, for it is known that 
the translation of Cicero’s Episties, occupied his attention to his 
death, which took place in the night between the 20th and 21st 
January, 1813. But the susceptibility of the author was considera- 
bly weakened, for he was able to behold without affliction, the 
progress of that school of Weimar, who, in his endeavours to de- 
stroy every literary reputation of Germany, with a single excep- 
tion, did not respect the name of Wieland more than those of 
Lessing or Klopstock. 

His wife’s death was the only misfortune which clouded the se- 
renity of the latter part of his life; he lost her in 1801. The let- 
ter which he wrote on that subject to Madame Gessner, his se- 
cond daughter, is truly affecting. He has written nothing which 
does so much honour to his heart, or is a better proof of his sen- 
sibility. If that article were shorter, we should take pleasure in 
translating it. | | 

Before that loss, he had experienced several month’s uneasiness, 
during the invasion of Switzerland by the French; but his family 
suffered no injury. He very happily escaped himself in 1806, 
from the catastrophe at Jena. He says very little of it, and does 
not even hint at the conference of considerable length, which he 
had with the imperial conqueror, which excited great curiosity 
at the time in Germany.“ 

Generally, in these four volumes of letters, there is hardly any 
thing relative to the French revolution, though they are written 
by a man who has spoken so frequently of it in his printed works. 
It is true, the fourth volume, is the only one written after the 
commencement of the revolution, and contains but little except 
family letters. The principal persons to whom these letters are 
addressed, are Bodmer,—from 1751 to 1770. Zimmerman. 
from 1756 to 1784; but complete only to 1768. Gleim,—from 
1755 to 1800; but complete only from 1769 to 1777. George Ja- 


An account of this interview will be found in our work for May, 1817. 
Ed: P e F. * 
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cobi— during the latter interval. Herder and his wife from 1782 
to 1803: in short the family of Gessner at Zurich, of which his se- 
cond daughter had become a member from 4795 to 1802. Sever- 
al of his letters to Zimmerman are written in French, in an easy 
natural and animated style, but with inaccuracies which are al- 
ways the same, in using the tenses of the verbs. 

To a part of our readers, this article may appear long, others 
perhaps may think it too short. We reply to the first, that Wie- 
land was one of the most illustrious writers of his age and coun- 
try; that he not only distinguished himself as a romance writer and 
poet, but that in his translations of Lucian, Horace and Cicero, in 
his labours upon Aristophanes, and even in his romances, he has 
displayed a fund of learning, a knowledge of Grecian and Roman 
antiquity, very rare even among authors, who employ all their 
lives in accumulating the stores of erudition. He has been com- 
pared to Voltaire, but he is as superior to him in the extent, and 
profoundness of his literary knowledge as he is perhaps inferior 
to him in other respects. | 

As to those who would have desired that certain particulars re- 
lative to the life of our author, should have been dwelt upon more 
at length, we agree with them that the study of a mind like that 
of Wieland, would indeed be interesting; that it would perhaps be 
curious to show that, without mysticism, and even the fanaticism 
of his early years, he could never have painted his Agathon with 
colours so true, nor resolved the psychological problem that the 
character and life of the Peregrinus of Lucian presented. In short, 
it may be observed with profit and with pleasure, how he, as bold 
in his opinions as Voltaire, has at least preserved himself from 
the cynicism with which the French poet is reproached: how he 
has always retained something religious in his sentiments, in the 
midst of his anti-religious opinions, and a just candour, a great 
goodness of character along with that levity, which we have 
thought it our duty to describe, and which has perhaps a little 
too much influenced the tone of this piece—but such a develop- 
ment would require more room than we can devote to any single 
subject. 
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Prospectus and Specimen of an intended National Work. By William 
and Robert Whistlecraſt, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar- 
makers. Intended tocomprise the most interesting Particulars relating 
to King Arthur and his Round Table. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 55. 5s. 


6d. stitched. 
From the Monthly Review. 


Our readers will perhaps be surprised to hear that this is a 
poem;—moreover, that it is a comic poem;—and farther, that it 
has much merit and drollery. We say surprised, because there 
is truly nothing very attractive in the title-page; and it is alsoa 
complete blind, the humour of which we acknowledge that we 
cannot fathom. 

The first eleven stanzas, as the author says,“ make a proem;“ 
the intent of which it is rather difficult to unravel: but the farther 
he proceeds the more comprehensible he becomes. He appears 
to have begun almost without a plan, and after a time to have hit 
on it, and then to have proceeded with greater facility. His in- 
tention is asserted in the first stanza: 

6 Pye often wish'd that I could write a book, 
Such as all English people might peruse; 
I never should regret the pains it took, 
That’s just the sort of fame that I should chuse: 
To sail about the world like Captain Cook, 
I’d sling a cot up for my favourite Muse, 
And we'd take verses out to Demarara, 
To New South Wales, and upto Niagara.” 

He therefore determines “ to paint the famous actions” of King 
Arthur and the Knights of his Round Table; and because “ it 
grieves him much” that “ persons of such mark” should lie ne- 
glected, 

« Just like old portraits lumbering in the dark,” 
he resolves to correct this error, and thus continues: 
I'll air them all, and rub down the Round Table, 
And wash the canvas clean and scour the frames, 
And put a coat of varnish on the fable, 
And try to puzzle out the dates and names; 
Then (as I said before) 1’ll heave my cable, 
And take a pilot, and drop down the Thames.” 
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The “ Poem” is then commenced in due form:— 


% Tae Great Kina ARTHUR made a sumptuous feast, 
And held his Royal Christmas at Carlisle.” 


The “ bill of fare,” the author says, 


„% Was suited to those plentiful old times, 
Before our modern luxuries arose, 
With truffles and ragouts, and various crimes; 
And therefore, from the original in prose 
l shall arrange the catalogue in rhymes: 
They serv’d up salmon, venison, and wild boars 
By hundreds, and by dozens, and by scores.” 


We shall not, however, copy this “s carte,” nor give the list of 
the “ illiterate, low-bred throng” who attended on the occasion, 
but proceed to 


“ show the higher orders of society, 
Behaving with politeness and propriety.” 
The following is a part of the author’s summary of their char- 
acter. 
** And certainly they say, for fine behaving 

King Arthur’s court has never had its match; 

True point of honour, without pride or braving, 
Strict etiquette for ever on the watch: 

‘Their manners were refin’d and perfect—saving 
Some modern graces, which they could not catch, 

As spitting through the teeth, and driving stages, 

Accomplishments reserv’d for distant ages.“ 

The picture of the ladies is a good sketch; but, when the au- 
thor calls “ Their dresses partly silk, and partly woolen,” does he 
not give them, in the former substance, a eae with which they 
were unacquainted? 

We have next the portraits of three of these favourite knights 
of romance: of whom 

“ Sir Launcexot was chief among the train.“ 
Yet, though he is introduced as “ far above the rest,“ he occupies 
no part in the action of the poem; and the following stanza ex- 
cites an interest in him similar to that of some of Lord Byron’s 
heroes, which is not even attempted to be sustained in any future 
page: While it seems to clothe him with a character rather for- 
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eign from that admired delineation which Sir Bohort gives of bim 
in „Morte Arthur.” *—But we forget,—this is only a Specimen. 


« Yet oftentimes his courteous cheer forsook 
His countenance, and then return’d again, 
As if some secret recollection shook 
His inward heart with unacknowledged pain; 
And something haggard in his eyes and look 
(More than his years or hardships could explain) 
Made him appear, in person and in mind, 
Less perfect than what nature had design'd.“ 


The various excellences in the characters of Sir Tristram and 
Sir Gawain are next depicted with discrimination and effect. 
That of the former seems a favourite with the author, and we 
shall extract it as a fair continuous specimen of his style: 


Of noble presence, but of different mien, 
Alert and lively, voluble and gay, 
Sir Tristram at Carlise was rarely seen, 
But ever was regretted while away; 
With easy mirth, an enemy to spleen, 
His ready converse charm’d the wintry day: 
No tales he told of sieges ur of fights, 
Or foreign marvels, like the foolish knights, 


% But with a playful imitative tone 
_ (That merely seem’d a voucher for the truth) 
Recounted strange adventures of his own, 
The chances of his childhood and his youth, 
Of churlish giants he had seen and known, 
The rustic phrase and courtesies uncouth, 


* As our readers may not recollect the passage, we extract it from 
Mr. Ellis's“ Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances.” 

« And now I dare say that, Sir Lancelot, ther thou lyest, thou were 
never matched of none earthly knight’s hands. And thou were the cur- 
tiest knight that ever bare shielde. And thou were the truest friende to 
thy lover that ever bestrode horse; and thou were the truest lover, of a 
sinful man, that ever loved woman. And thou were the kindest man that 
ever stroke with swerde. And thou were the goodliest person that ever 
came amonge prece (press) of knyghtes. And thou were the meekest 
man and the gentillest that ever eate in hal among ladies. And thou 
were the sternest knight to thy mortall foe that ever put spere in the rest!” 
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The dwellings, and the diet, and the lives 
Of savage monarchs and their monstrous wives: 


„ Songs, music, languages, and many a lay 

Asturian or Armoric, Irish, Basque, 

His ready memory seiz’d and bore away; 
And ever when the ladies chose to ask, 

Sir Tristram was prepar’d to sing and play, 
Not like a minstrel earnest at his task, 

But with a sportive, careless, easy style, 

As if he seem’d to mock himself the while. 


« His ready wit and rambling education, 
With the congenial influence of his stars, i 
Had taught him all the arts of conversation, 
All games of skill and stratagems of wars; 
His birth, it seems, by Merlin’s calculations, 
Was under Venus, Mercury, and Mars; 
His mind with all their attributes was mixt, 
And, liķe those planets, wandering and unfixt; 


«© From realm to realm he ran—and never staid; 
Kingdoms and crowns he wan—and gave away: 
It seem’d as if his labours were repaid 
By the mere noise and movement of the fray: 
No conquèsts nor acquirements had he made: 
His chief delight was on some festive day 
To ride triumphant, prodigal, and proud, 
And shower his wealth amidst the shouting crowd. 


His schemes of war were sudden, unforeseen, 
Inexplicable both to friend and foe; 
It seem’d as if some momentary spleen 
Inspir'd the project and impell'd the blow; 
And most his fortune and success were seen 
With means the most inadequate and low; 
Most master of himself, and least encumber'd 
When overmatch’d, entangled, and outnumber’d. 


Strange instruments and engines he contriv’d 
For sieges, and constructions for defence, 
Inventions some of them that have surviv'd, 
Others were deem’d too cumbrous and immense: 
Minstrels he lov’d, and cheris’d while he liv'd, 
And patronized them both with praise and pence; 
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Somewhat more learned than became a knight, 
It was reported he could read and write.” 


Canto the second brings us into action and relates that 


« Before the feast was ended, a report 

Fill'd every soul with horror and dismay; 
Some ladies, on their journey to the court, 
Had been surpris’d, and were convey’d away 
By the Aboriginal giants, to their fort— 

An unknown fort—for government, they say, 
Had ascertain’d its actual existence, 
But knew not its direction, nor its distance.“ 


Sir Gawain and Sir Tristram immediately set off in quest of 
these enemies of knights and virgins; the latter cavalier with 
te the poor mis-shapen damsel” who brought the news 

‘ Behind him on a pillion, pan, or pannel: 
He took, besides his falcon and his spaniel.” 

She, poor soul, forgets the way, and they wander two days and 
nights till they arrive at a glen, where they find “ the remains of 
mules and horses roasted.” 


Sir Tristram understood the giants’ courses— 
He felt the embers, but the heat was out 
He stood contemplating the roasted horses, 
And all at once, without suspense or doubt, 
His own decided judgment thus enforces— 
« The giants must be somewhere here about!” 
Demonstrating the carcases, he shows 
That they remain’d untouch’d by kites or crows.” 


His conjecture is verified, and they find the giants’ castle on a 
rock in a neighbouring valley. Sir Gawain assails the castle, but 
is driven back by a“ cataract of stones;” when he calls in succours 
from the country round, and the people work 

“ Till all the fort was thoroughly blockaded.” 

Sir Tristram, who had seceded ona fowling expedition, now 
returns with a beautiful bird which he had caught, and which he 
triumphantly displays. 

Sir Gawain rarely ventur'd on a jest, 
But here his heart with indignation burn’d:— 
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« Good cousin, yonder stands an eagle’s nest! 
—A prize for fowlers such as you and me.” — 
Sir Tristram answer’d mildly, We shall see.“ 


“© Good humour was Sir Tristram's leading quality, 
And in the present case he prov'd it such; 
If he forbore, it was that in reality 
His conscience smote him with a secret touch, 
For having shock’d his worthy friend’s formality— 
He thought Sir Gawain had not said too much; 
He walks apart with him—and he discourses 
About their preparation and their forces— 


‘© Approving every thing that had been done— 

« It serves to put the giants off their guard 
Less hazard and less danger will be run— 

I doubt not we shall find them unprepar’d— 
The castle will more easily be won, 

And many valuable lives be spar'd; “ 
The ladies else, while we blockade and threaten, 
Will most infallibly be kilbd and eaten.” 


« Sir Tristram talk’d incomparably well; 

His reasons were irrefragably strong. 

As Tristram spoke Sir Gawain’s spirits fell, 
For he discover'd clearly before long 

(What Tristram never would presume to tell), 
That his whole system was entirely wrong.— 

In fine, this tedious conference to shorten, 

Sir Gawain trusted to Sir Tristram’s fortune.” 


Sir Tristram accordingly proceeds by 
„ A secret track which he descried before,” 


at the time, as it is hinted, when he pretended to be following 
the bird; and, surprizing the fort, he defeats the giants, rescues 
the ladies, and | 


6 By supreme good luck it so befell 
That when the castle’s capture was effected, 
When those vile cannibals were overpower’d, 
Only two fat duennas were devour’d.” 


* One of the few lines of prose which occur in this poem. 


( 
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The successful Knight allows Sir Gawain to take the honour 
ef the victory for himself 
he made nothing of it 
Either for reputation or for profit,” 
but | 
“ remain’d loitering at the fort; 
He thought the building and the scenery striking, 
And a poor captive giant took his liking.” 

The poem concludes with a promise of the history of this 
giant’s education “ in a succeeding page.” 

We shall be glad to see another “ sample” of this gentleman’s 
muse, who has not much reason “ to tremble at our cavils.” In- 
deed, she carries us so pleasantly forwards that we cannot be 
cynical. There is a glibness in the verse which seldom knows a 
halt: the author seems to have more humour than he has ventur- 
ed to display; and we doubt not that this facility of versification 
will increase, and that his dormant drollery will be roused as he 
proceeds. We might have given many other favourable extracts, 
but we refer our readers to the work; assuring them that, not- 
withstanding the assumed trade of the pretended authors, they 
will not find 


« That all the rest is leather.” 


Frankenstein; or the Modern Prometheus. 3 vols. 12 mo. 16s. 6d. 
FROM THE BRITISH CRITIC. 


Tuis is another anomalous story of the same race and family 
as Mandeville; and if we are not misinformed, it is intimately 
connected with that strange performance, by more ties than one. 
In the present instance, it is true, we are presented with the 
mysteries of equivocal generation, instead of the metaphysics of 
a bedlamite; but he who runs as he reads, might pronounce 
both novels to be similis farine. We are in doubt to what class 
we shall refer writings of this extravagant character; that they 
bear marks of considerable power, itis impossibie to deny, but 
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this power is so abused and perverted, that we should almost prefer 
imbecility; however much, of late years, we have been wearied and 
ennuied by the languid whispers of gentle sentimentality, they at 
least had the comfortable property of provoking no uneasy slum- 
ber; but we must protest against the waking dreams of horror 
excited by the unnatural stimulants of this later school; and we 
feel ourselves as much harassed, after rising from the perusal of 
these three spirit-wearing volumes, as if we had been over-dosed 
with laudanum, or hag-ridden by the night-mare. 

No one can love a real good ghost story more heartily than we 
do; and we will toil through many a tedious duodecimo to get 
half a dozen pages of rational terror, provided always, that we 
keep company with spectres and skeletons, no longer than they 
maintain the just dignity of their spiritual character. Now and 

then too, we can tolerate a goule, so it be not at his dinner-time; 
and altogether, we profess to entertain a very due respect for the 
whole anierarchy of the demoniacal establishment. Our preju- 
dices in favour of legitimacy, of course, are proportionably shock- 
ed by the pretensions of any pseudo-diabolism; and all our best 
feelings of ghostly loyalty are excited by the usurpation of an un- 
authorized hobgoblin, or a non-descript fee-fa-fum. 

It will be better, however, to say what little we mean to add on 
this point, by and by, when our readers are fairly put in possession 
of the subject, and enabled to form their own estimate of our opi- 
nions. In a sort of introduction, which precedes the main story 
of this novel, and has nothing else to do with it, we are introduced 
toa Mr. Walton, the Christopher Sly of the piece; with whose cre- 
dulity the hero of the tale is afterwards to amuse himself. This 
gentleman, it seems, has had his imagination fired by an anticipa- 
tion of the last number of the Quarterly Review, and is gone oat 
to the North Pole, in quest of lost Greenland, magnetism and the 
parliamentary reward. In justice to our author, we must admit 
that this part is well done, and we doubt whether Mr. Barrow, 
in plain prose, or Miss Porden herself, in more ambitious rhyme, 
can exceed our novelist in the description of frozen deserts and 
colliding ice-bergs. While employed in this pursuit, and ad- 
vancing into avery high latitude, one day, i 
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“« About two o'clock the mist cleared away, and we beheld, stretched 
out in every direction, vast and irregular plains of ice, which seemed to 
have noend. Some of my comrades groaned, and my own mind began to 
grow watchful with anxious thoughts, when a strange sight suddenly at- 
tracted our attention, and diverted our solicitude from our own situation. 
We perceived a low carriage, fixed on a sledge and drawn by dogs, pass 
on towards the north, at the distance of half a mile; a being which had the 
shape of a man, but apparently of gigantic stature, sat in the sledge, and 
guided the dogs. We watched the rapid progress of the traveller with 
our telescopes, until he was lost among the distant inequalities of the ice. 

This appearance excited our unqualified wonder! We were, as we be- 
lieved, many hundred miles from any land; but this apparition seemed te 
denote that it was not, in reality, so distant as we had supposed. Shut in, 
however, by ice, it was impossible to follow his track, which we had 
observed with the greatest attention. 

% About two hours after this occurrence, we heard the ground sea, and 
before night the ice broke, and freed our ship. We, however, lay to until 
the morning, fearing to encounter in the dark those large loose masses 
which float about after the breaking up of the ice. I profited of this time 
to rest for a ſew hours. 

„In the morning, however, as soon as it was light, I went upon deck, 
and found all the sailors busy on one side of the vessel, apparently talking 
to some one in the sea. It was, in fact, a sledge, like that we had seen 
before, which had drifted towards us in the night, on a large fragment of 
ice. Only one dog remained alive; but there was a human being within 
it, whom the sailors were persuading to enter the vessel. He was not, as 
the other traveller seemed to be, a savage inhabitant of some undiscovered 
island, but an European. When I appeared on deck, the master said, 
< Here is our captain, and he will not allow you to perish on the open 

. sea.“ = 

“On perceiving me, the stranger addressed me in English, although 
with a foreign accent. ‘ Before I come on board your vessel,’ said he, 
will you have the kindness to inform me whither you are bound?’ 

« You may conceive my astonishment on hearing such a question ad- 
dressed to me from a man on the brink of destruction, and to whom I 
should have supposed that my vessel would have been a recourse which 
he would hot have exchanged for the most precious wealth the earth can 
afford. I replied, however, that we were on a voyage of discovery towards 
the northern pole. . 


“ Upon hearing this he appeared satisfied, and consented to come on 
board.” Vol. I. p. 22 
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Aker proper applications, the stranger is recovered, and of 
course a strong attachment, takes place between him and his 
preserver; and, in due season, after much struggling with melan- 
choly and sullenness, he prevails ußen himself to tell his own 
story. i 

Frankenstein was a Genevese by birth, of honorable parentage, 
and betrothed, from hig earliest years, to an orphan cousin, with 
whom he had been brought up, Elizabeth Lavenza. In his youth 
he manifested a strong bent for natural philosophy, at first, in. 
deed, a little perverted by an accidental acquaintance with the 
early masters of this science, and an initiation into the mysti- 
cal fancies of Cornelius Agrippa, Albertus Magnus, and Paracel- 
sus; a short residence at the University of Ingolstadt, however, 
corrected this bias, and he soon distinguished himself among the 
students, by hia extraordinary proficiency in the various brapch- 
es of chymical knowledge. One of the phenomena which par- 
ticularly engrossed his attention, was no less than “ the principle 
of life; to examine this, he had recourse to death, he studied an- 
atomy, and watched the progress of decay and corruption in the 
human body, in dissecting rooms apd charnel houses; at length, 
«after days and nights of incredible labour and fatigue, I succeed- 
ed in discovering the cause of generation or lite; nay, morc, I 
became myself capable of bestowing animation upon lifeless mat- 
ter.“ N 

When once in possession of this power, it is not to be suppo- 
sed that he could long leave it unemployed; and, as the minute- 
ness of the parts formed a great hindrance to the speedy execu- 
tion of his deaign, he determined to make the being which he 
was to endow with life, of a gigantic stature, “ that is to say, about 
eight feet in height, and proportionably large.’ We pass over 
the months which he employed in this horrible process, and has- 
ten to the grand period of consummation. 

“It was on a dreary night of November, that I beheld the accomplishment 
ef my toils. With an anxiety that almost amounted to agony, I collected 
the instruments of life around me, that I might infuse a spark of being in- 
to the lifeless thing that lay at my feet. It was already one in the morn- 
ing; the rain pattered dismally against the panes, and my candle was near- 
ly burnt out, when by the glimmer of the half-extinguished light, I saw the 
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dull yellow eye of the creature open; it breathed hard, and a convulsive 
motion. agitated its limbs. 

„How can I describe my emotions at this eatastropbe, or how delineate 
the wretch whom with such infinite pains and care I had endeavoured to 
form? His limbs were in proportion, and 1 had selected his features as 
beautiful. Beautiful!—Great God! His yellow skin scarcely covered the 
work of muscles and arteries beneath; his hair was of a lustrous black, and 
flowing; his teeth of a pearly whiteness; but these luxuriances only formed 
a more horrid contrast with his watery eyes, that seemed almost of the 
same colour as the dun white sockets in which they were set, his shrivel- 
led complexion and straight black lips. 

The different accidents of life are not so changeable as the feelings of 
human nature. I had worked hard for nearly two years, for the sole pur- 
pose of infusing life into an inanimate body. For this I had deprived my- 
self of rest and health. I had desired it with an ardour that far exceeded 
moderation; but now that I had finished, the beauty of the dream vanish. ' 
ed, and breathless horror and disgust filled my heart. Unable to endure 
the aspect of the being I had created, I rushed out of the room, and con- 
tinued a long time traversing my bed-chamber, unable to compose my mind 
to sleep. At length lassitude succeeded to the tumult I had before endur- 
ed; and I threw myself on the bed in my clothes, endeavouring to seek a 
few moments of forgetfulness. But it was in vain; I slept indeed, but I 
was disturbed by the wildest dreams. I thought I saw Elizabeth, in the 
bloom of health, walking in the streets of Ingolstadt. Delighted and sur- 
prised, I embraced her; but as I imprinted the first kiss on her lips, they 
became livid with the hue of death; her features appeared to change, and 
I thought that I held the corpse of my dead mother in my arms; a shroud 
enveloped her form, and I saw the grave-worms crawling in the folds of 
the flannel. I started from my sleep with horror; a cold dew covered my 
forehead, my teeth chattered, and every limb became convulzed; when by 
the dim and yellow light of the moon, as it forced its way through the win- 
dow-shutters, I bebeld the wretch—the miserable monster whom I had cre- 
ated. He held up the curtain of the bed; and his eyes, if eyes they may 
be called, were fixed on me. His jaws opened, and he muttered some in- 
articulate sounds, while a grin wrinkled his cheeks. He might have spok- 
en, but I did not hear; one hand was stretched out, seemingly to detain 
me, but I escaped, and rushed down stairs. I took refuge in the court- 
yard belonging to the house which I inhabited; where I remained during 
the rest of the night, walking up and down in the greatest agitation, lis- 
tening attentively, catching and fearing each sound as if it were to an- 
nounce the approach of the demoniacal corpse to which I had eo misera- 
bly given life.“ Vol. I. P. 97. 
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- While in this state of horror, he is agreeably surprized by the 
arrival of the friend of his youth, Henry Clerval, who had been 
despatched by his family, under some alarm at the long silence 


which his genethliacal studies had occasioned. We shall not pre- 


tend to trace this story through the remainder of its course; suf- 
fice it to say, that the being whom he has created, pursues his 
steps, and operates, like his evil genius, upon every subsequent 
event of his life. His infant brother is murdered by the hands of 
this anonymous androdæmon; the servant girl, who attended the 
child, is executed upon circumstantial evidence; and Franken- 
stein himself, suspecting the real author of this foul deed, and 
stung with remorse, that he should have been its primary cause, 
commences a life of wandering, to throw off, if possible, the 
agony which haunts him. In the glacier of Montauvert, he has 
an interview with his persecutor, who succeeds by threats, pro- 
mises, and intreaties, in obtaining a hearing. The narrative 
which he relates, has some ingenuity in it; it is the account of a 
being springing at one bound into the full maturity of physical 
power, but whose understanding is yet to be awakened by de- 
grees; this manhood of body, and infancy of mind, is occasionally 
well contrasted. Some of the steps in his intellectual progress, 
we confess, made us smile. He learns to read by accidentally 
finding Paradise Lost, a volume of Plutarch’s Lives, the Sorrows 
oS Werter, and Volney’s Ruins; and his code of ethics is formed 
on this extraordinary stock of poetical theology, pagan biography, 
adulterous sentimentality, and atheistical jacobinism: yet, in spite 


of all his enormities, we think the monster, a very pitiable and ill- . 


used monster, and are much inclined to join in his request, and 
ask Frankenstein to make him a wife; it is on the promise of this 


alone, that he consents to quit Europe for ever, and relieve his 


undutiful father from the horrors of an interminable pursuit. 

In order to perform this promise, our hero is under the neces- 
sity ot making a journey to England, for he “ has heard of some 
discoveries made by an English philosopher,” (and we wish he 
had revealed his name, ) “ the knowledge of which was material“; 
accordingly, in company with Harry Clerval, he sets off for Lon- 
don. By the way, they saw Tilbury Fort, and remembered the 
Spanish Armada,” (how came they to forget Whiskerandos?) 
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& Gravesend, Woolwich, and Greenwich, places which they had 
heard of, even in their own country.” After collecting such infor- 
mation as could be obtained at Surgeon’s Hall, the Royal Institu- 
tion, and the new drop, on the subject of his inquiry, he deter- 
mines to fix his workshop of vivification in the Orkneys, picking 
up all the medical skill that was to be learnt at Edinburgh, en 
passant. Here he labours many months, not very agreeable it 
seems, on what he tells us is but, at beat, a “ filthy work; the 
woman is almost completed, and wants only the last Promethean 
spark to enliven her, when, one evening, as he is moulding the 
body to its final shape, he is suddenly struck by the thought, that 
he may be assisting in the propagation of a race of demons; and, 
shuddering at his own fiendish work, he destroys the creature 
upon which be is employed. The monster is at hand, and, fired 
by this unexpected breach of promise of marriage, “ wrinkles his 
lip with a ghastly grin,” and “howls devilish despair and re- 
venge,” bidding him remember that he will be with him on his 
wedding-night. 

Henry Clerval is found dead on the coast of Ireland, to which 
we are next conveyed, with marks of violence. Frankenstein is 
thrown into prison on suspicion of the murder, and his knowledge 
of the perpetrator, joined to the inability of clearing himself, pro- 
duces a paroxysm of lunacy. His father succeeds in proving his 
innocence; and they return in peace to Geneva, with no farther 
mishap by the way, than a fit of the night-mare at Holyhead. He 
is married to Elizabeth Lavenza; the monster is true to his pro- 
mise, and murders her on their wedding-night; in his despair, 
Frankenstein devotes himself to revenge, and resolves to track the 
steps of the destroyer of his peace, for the remainder of his days; 
he pursues him successively through Germany, the Mediterrane- 
an, the Black Sea, Tartary, and Russia, and appears to have been 
gaining upon his flight, at the time the ground sea split the island 
of ice upon which both were travelling, and separated them for 
ever. 

In a few days after he has finished his tale, Frankenstein dies, 
and Mr. Walton is surprized by a visit from the monster, who 
most unceremoniously climbs in at his cabin window. We fear 
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it is too late to give our arctic explorers the benefit of his descrip- 
tion; mais le voila. 

« I entered the cabin, where lay the remains of my ill-fated and admira- 
ble friend. Over him hung a form which I cannot find words to describe: 
gigantic in stature, yet uncouth and distorted in its proportions. As he hung 
ever the coffin, his face was concealed by Jong locks of ragged hair; but 
one vast hand was extended, in colour and apparent texture like that of a 
mummy. When he heard the sound of my approach, he ceased to utter ex- 
clamations of grief and horror, and sprung towards the window. Never did 
I behold a vision so horrible as his face, of such loathsome, yet appalling 
Iideousness. I shut my eyes mvoluntarily, and endeavoured to recollect 
what were my duties with regard to this destroyer. I called on him to 
stay.“ P. 179. 


After a short conversation, which Mr. Walton was not very 
anxious to protract, he takes his leave, with the very laudable re- 
solution of seeking the northern extremity of the globe, where he 
means to collect his funeral pile, and consume his frame to ash- 
es, that its remains may afford no light to any curious and unhal- 
lowed wretch who would create such another. We cannot help 
wishing, that our ships of discovery had carried out the whole im- 
pression of his history, for a similar purpose. 

We need scarcely say, that these volumes have neither princi- 
ple, object, nor moral; the harror which abounds in them is too 
grotesque and bizarre ever to approach near the sublime, and 
when we did not hurry over the pages in disgust, we sometimes 
paused to laugh outright: and yet we suspect, that the diseased 
and wandering imagination, which has stepped out of all legiti» 
mate bounds, to frame these disjointed combinations and umatu- 
ral adventures, might be disciplined into something better. We 
heartly wish it were so, for there are occasional symptoms of no 
common powers of mind, struggling through a mass of absurdity, 
which well nigh overwhelms them; but it is a sort of absurdity 
that approaches so often the confines of what is wicked and im- 
moral, that we dare hardly trust ourselves to bestow even this 
qualified praise. The writer of it is, we understand, a female; this 
is an aggravation of that which is the prevailing fault of the novel; 
but if our authoress can forget the gentleness of her sex, it is no 
reason why we should; and we shall therefore dismiss the novel 
without further comment. 
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Narrative of my Captivity in Japan, during the Years 1811, 1812, and 
1813; with Observations on the country and the People. By Captain 
Golownin, R N. To which is added, an Account of Voyages to the 
Coasts of Japan, and of negotiations with the Japanese, for the release 
of the Author and his Companions. By Captain Rikord. 2 Vols. 
gvo. 188. Boards. Colburn. 1818. 

From the Monthly Review. 

From the generality of descriptions of the people of Japan that 
we have seen, they appear to be the most heroically civilized 
with respect to integrity, generosity, and disdain of sordid advan- 
tage, of any people in the world. Their persecution of the Chris- 
tians was deented by them necessary to their defence against usur- 
pation, and to preserve them from falling under the dominion of 
the Spaniards and Portuguese: but their greatest present danger 
arises from the Russians, who have long been trenching on their 
territory, and from whom they have no small reason to apprehend 
farther encroachment. With these impressions, we sat down to 
our task of perusing the work before us, not less inclined to be 
advocates for the Japanese, the absent party in this cause, than to 
exercise our office as reviewers of Captain Golownin’s narrative; 
and not forgetting that it is the account of Russian intercourse 
with the Japanese, written by a Russian naval officer. 

In 1807, Capt. Golownin sailed from Cronstadt in command of 
the Russian sloop of war Diana, having orders “ to explore the 
coasts of Eastern Russia.” The coasts of Eastern Russia! The 
novelty of this title, the reasonableness of it, and the threats which 
it imports, awaken in our minds no alarm respecting any events 
in our own time, but do excite apprehensions as to what may, in 
the course of a century, be the increase of a power which has 
been so rapid m its growth, and is so gigantic in its present ap- 
pearance. Western America may by that time have become 
Eastern Russia; and it may be the work of united Europe to keep 
Western Russia within its natural boundary. 

What is the natural boundary? Difference of language is the 
primary and most obvious distinction of different nations, and ap- 
pears to us to be on all accounts the most natural and legitimate 
mark for ascertaining just boundaries of dominion or jurisdiction. 
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It is from the want of cultivating right sentiment that dishonesty 
so slowly loses countenance. We so-far incline to the doctrine 
of perfectib@ity, that we hope and believe there will be a gradual 
and continual advance towards it; and we sometimes regard the 
present state of European civilization as little better than barba- 
rism, in comparison of the civilization that is attainable by man- 
kind. Violence and dishonesty are to be considered as marks of 
the lowest stage of barbarism. The highest degree of perfecti- 
bility, to which we conceive that mortals can aspire, is that their 
political institutions shall have only two main objects, security, 
and equitable legislation; whence it might follow that increase of 
territory would be deemed no advantage by any state that was 
naturally powerful. This is the civilization which we trust will 
in the end lay the spirit, of usurpation, and render power honest, 
and consequently not merely harmless but protective. The 
prospect that this amelioration will happen, however, especially 
in the countries now forming the Russian empire, appears to 
be far distant; and in the meanwhile we must provide against. 
the mischiefs to be apprehended from rapacious and increasing 
power. 

At the same time, we regard it as an argument against the 
probability of the Russian empire cver obtaining solidity of power 
proportioned to its size, that it is composed of many nations, 
speaking various languages; being in fact a collection of so many 
conquered people, forcibly brought and held under one subjection. 
Sauer, in his history of Billing’s Expedition, speaking of some 
small rivers which fall into the Amur, says; “ I am induced to be 
particular with regard to these rivers, because they form a secure 
retreat to such Yakuti and Tungoose as are dissatisfied with their 
Situations about Yakutsk and Ud. Here they enjoy the protection 
ef the Chinese, and I am told have built several strong places; 
and, as they are very numerous, they form no inconsiderable ad- 
vanced guard to the Chinese frontiers. Inthe year 1787, there 
migrated to China, from the districts of Olekma, Yakutsk, and 
the Vilui, more than 6000 Yakuti, with all their effects; which 
intelligence I obtained from the assessors in the Russian service.“ 

We will no longer delay to enter on the narrative before us. 
In April 1811, the Diana was at Kamtschatka, and Captain Go- 
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lownin received orders from the Minister of the Marine, directing 
him to survey the Shantarian and the Southern Kurile Islands, 
with the coast of Tartary between Ochotzk and the latitude of 
53° 38’ N.; that is to say, from Ochotek to near the entrance of 
the river Amur. 

Laxman’s voyage and embassy to Japan are generally known: 
but it may be satisfactory to repeat, from Captain Golownin’s nar- 
rative, the result of that officer’s negociation, which was a decla- 
ration issued by the Japanese government to the following effect: 


« Ist. Although the Japanese laws ordain that all foreigners who may 
land upon any part of the coasts of Japan, the harbour of Nangasaky ex- 
cepted, shall be seized and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, the pe- 
nalties inflicted by the said laws shall not be enforced against the Russians 
in the present instance, as they were ignorant of the existence of such sta- 
tutes, and have brought with them Japanese subjects whom they had saved 
on their own coasts; and they shall be permitted, without let or molestation, 
ta return immediately to their native country, on this condition, however, 
that they never again approach any part of Japan except Nangasaky, even 
though Japanese subjects should be driven on the coast of Russia, other- 
wise the law shall be executed in its fullest force. 

“ 2d. The J apanese government returns thanks for the conveyance of 

its subjects to their native country; but at the same time informs the Rus- 
sians that they may either leave them, or take them back again, as they 
shall think fit; for, according to the Japanese laws, such persons cannot be 
forcibly detained, since those laws declare that men belong to that country 
on which their destiny may cast them, and in which their lives have been 
protected. 
„Sd. With regard to negociations for commercial arrangements, the 
Japanese can admit of no relations of that sort any where except in the 
harbour of Nangasaky; for that reason they gave Laxman, for the present, 
merely a written certificate, on producing which a Russian vessel might 
enter that harbour, where would be found Japanese officers furnished with 
full powers to treat further with the Russians on this matter.“ 


This declaration was given by the Japanese in ,1793: but no 
use of it was made by Russia until the year 1803, when the 
Chamberlain Resanoff was sent as ambassador from the present 
reigning Emperor. Resanoff’s bad manners and management 
procured a total dismission and prohibition of the Russians from 
Japan; and it was notified that, if any of the subjects of that em- 
pire should be driven by storms to the Russian coasts, they should 
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de conveyed home in Dutch and not in Russian ships. After Re- 
zanoff s return to Kamtschatka, he sailed to America, in one of 
the Russian American Company's anes commanded by a Lieu- 
tenant Chwostoff. 


** He returned to Okotzk with the same officer, and was travelling 
through Siberia on his way to St. Petersburg, when he fell ill and died. 
Chwostoff, however, put to sea again and attacked the Japanese villages, 
on the Kurile Islands. Further information on this subject may be found 
in Vice-Admiral Schiskhoff’s preface to the voyages of Chwostoff and 
Davydoff. Were Resanoff, and Chwostoff still living, we should probably 
have ample explanations respecting the proceedings of the latter; but as it 
is, we ought, in obedience to the old rule, to say nothing but good of the 
dead! I must observe, however, that I have been informed our govern- 
ment was dissatisfied with the conduct of this officer.“ 

Captain Golownin adds: 

“ I examined a pilot who had accompanied Chwostoff, and was convinc- 
ed by his declaration, that the two attacks on the Japanese were unwar- 
rantable arbitrary acts, but that the Japanese had not the slightest ground 
for supposing the hostilities of two insignificant vessels authorized by the 
sovereign of a country the power and greatness of which must have been 
known to them from the descriptions of their cosas nen who had lived 
many years in Russia.” 

Here we differ from the author in opinion. The Japanese had 
forbidden the Russians to approach their territories, and this pro- 
‘hibition would give to the attacks of Chwostoff the appearance of 
national resentment. Capt. Golownin, however, notwithstanding 
the opinion which he had thus formed, resolved, unless superior 
orders should otherwise direct him, “ to hold no intercourse with 
the Japanese. My determination was to sail without any flag in 
the neighbourhood of the islands belonging to them, in order te 
avoid exciting either fear or doubt in the minds of this distrustful 
people. But Providence was pleased to ordain otherwise, and 
probably for the better.” 

On the 4th of May, the Diana sailed from the bay of Awatscha, 
and the latter part of the month was spent among the Northern 
Kurile Islands. On the 17th of June, the author came to an 
island named Eetoorpoo: not knowing whether it was inhabited 
by Russian Karilians, by independent native Kurilians, or by 
Kurilians subject to the Japanese. He relates; 
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« I dispatched midshipman Moor, accompanied by the under-pilot Naw- 
itzky in an armed boat of four oars, in order to make observations on the 
island and whatever they could discover. I soon observed a baidare sailing 
towards them from the shore, and not knowing what kind of reception they 
might meet with from the natives, I immediately ran the sloop close in the 
shore, and along with a midshipman, named Jakuschkin, got on board 
another armed boat, of four oars also, to basten to their assistance. In 
the meanwhile the baidare had come up to our first boat, and having put 
about they both rowed towards the shore, which I likewise reached in a 
_ short time after them. 

“ On stepping ashore I beheld to my astonishment that Mr. Moor was 
engaged in conversation with some Japanese. He informed me that some 
of our Kuriles, belonging to the thirteenth island (Raschaua), who had 
been driven here by storms in the preceding summer, were still on this 
island; and that the Japanese having kept them prisoners for about a year, 
had at length resolved to liberate them and send them home. These 
Kuriles had been sent out by the Japanese to meet the boat, to inquire 
what induced us to approach their coasts, and likewise state to him that 
the Japanese were apprehensive of our designs, and to entreat that we 
would not set foot on shore. I was exceedingly astonished at hearing 
this, and asked Moor, with great dissatisfaction how he, after the Kuriles 
had stated this to him, could dare, of his own accord, and withoutany order 
from me, to go on shore with a handful of men among a people so hestile 
to us, and why he had not immediately turned back and communicated to 
me what the Kuriles had said tohim. He justified himself by saying he 
was fearful I might have ascribed such conduct to cowardice, and have 
sent another officer to the island in his stead; adding, that such a disgrace 
would have been irretrievable and would have rendered his life a burden 
to him. Though this reason was far frum being valid, yet I was convinc- 
ed that the rash conduct of this officer arose solely from want of reflection 
and. J did not say another word to him on the subject. Mr. Moor pointed 
out to me the Japanese commander, who was standing on the shore at 
some distance from his tent. He was surrounded by about eighteen or 
twenty men, in full millitary dress and armed with guns and sabres. Each 
of these men held the but ends of their muskets with the left hand, but 
without any kind of regularity: in the right hand they held two emall lighted 
matches. I saluted the comfnander, after the manner of my own country, 
with a bow; which he returned by raising his right hand to his forehead 
and bending his whole body towards me. We conversed by means of 
two interpreters, namely, one of his soldiers, who understood the Kurile 
language, and one of our Kuriles who could speak a little Russian. The 
Japanese chief began by asking“ Fer what reason we had come among 
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them’?—If a view to trade, with no base designs upon them, we might sail 
further till we got behind the volcano, where Oorbeetsh, the most produc- 
tive part of the island, was situated.” 


The Captain endeavoured to make them comprehend that 
Chwostoff’s attack on them took place without authority from the 
Sovereign of Russia. He calls the natives of the Southern Kuriles 
“the hairy Kurilians:” while the natives of the Northern Islands, 
subject to Russia, have in general no beard. 


“ I learnt that previous to the attack made by the Company's ships, the 
Kuriles had carried on a trade with the Japanese, as uninterrupted aod 
regular as if it had been sanctioned by aduly ratified treaty. The Kuriles 
brought to Japan bears’ and sea-dogs’ skins, eagles’ wings and tails, and 
fox skins; the latter, however, the Japanese seldom purchased, and never 

gave a high price for them; these articles they exchanged for rice, cotton 
manufactures, clothes (particularly night-dresses), tobacco-pipes, domestic 
utensils of varnished wood, and other things. The Japanese sell their 
Fice in large and small bags. The large bag is equal to three small ones, 
and, according to our Kurile’s account, is so heavy that a man ean scarcely 
lift it; it may, perhaps, contain about four poods. The barter was coaduct- 
ed according to a convention made by both parties, and without the least 
attempt at undue advantage on either side. The value of the merchan- 
dise scarcely ever varied; the Kuriles usually received from the Japanese: 
`e For the skin of a beaver which had attained its full growth, ten large 
bags of rice. 

“ For a sea-dog’s skin, seven small baga. i 

„ For ten eagles’ tails, twenty small bags, or a silk dress. 

For three eagles’ tails, a cotton dress, lined with the same material, 
and wadded. 

For ten eagles’ wings, a bundle of leaf-tobacco, which the Kuriles are 
extremely fond of. 


The complaint that the sea-beavers are becoming exceedingly 
scarce is general at the Kuriles, at the Aleutian Isles, and at all 
the Russian settlements on the American coast. 

The Diana proceeded in the examination of the Southern 
Kuriles to the island Kunaschier; which seems to be the land 
marked in Janson’s chart of the voyage of the Kastrikom and 
Breskens by the name of Staten Eylant, and is the island next to 
the land of Eso or esso, but which Captain Golownin calls by 
the name of its capital, Matsmai. 
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As the ship entered the harbour of Kunaschier, guns were 
fired at her from the castle: but the shot fell short, and she an- 
chored at something more than a mile distance. ‘ The works of 
the castle were hung round with dark striped cloth, so that nei- 
ther walls nor palisades could be perceived.” A boat from the 
Diana then went towards the shore, but was obliged to return, 
the Japanese firing at it from different points. Captain Golow- 
nin then weighed anchor and stood off to a small distance. 


« I imagined,” he says, I could make myself understood by means of 
signs. For this purpose, on the 6th of July, I caused a cask to be sawed 
in two, and set both parts afloat in the water in front of the town. Inthe 
inside of one half of the cask were placed a glass containing fresh water, a 
piece of wood, and a handful of rice, to denote that we were in waat of 
these articles; the other half contained a few piastres, a piece of yellow 
cloth, and some crystal beads and pearls, meaning thereby to intimate that 
we would give them either money or other articles in exchange for provi- 
sions. Upon this half of the cask we fixed a drawing of the harbour, 
the fortress and the sloop; which was very skilfully executed by the Mid- 
shipman, Moor. In this drawing the sloop's guns were very distinctly 
marked, but fixed in the ports with their tompkins in; but the guns of the 
garrison were represented as firing, and the balls flying over the sloop. 
By this means I wished, if possible, to make the Japanese sensible of their 
perfidy. No sooner had we set the cask afloat and rowed away, than the 
Japanese immediately seized it, and carried it into their fortress. On the 
following day we approached within gun-shot of the castle, for the purpose 
of receiving an answer; having, however, previously made every prepara- 
tion for an engagement; but the Japanese did not seem to notice us. No 
ene appeared near the works, which were still hung round with cloth.— 

“ On the 8th of July we observed a cask floating before the town: I im- 
‘mediately weighed anchor in order to take it up. We found that it con- 
tained a little box wrapped up in several pieces of oil-cloth. The box 
contained three papers; one of which was a Japanese letter which we 
could not read, and the other two were drawings. Both these sketches 
represented the harbour, the castle, our sloop, the cask with a boat row- 
sng towards it, and the rising sun, but with this difference, that in one the 
guns of the castle were firing, whilst in the other the muzzles of the can- 
non were turned backwards. We were a long time occupied in consider - 
ing these hieroglyphics, and each explained them after his own way; bat 
this will not be thought wonderful, as the same thing frequently happens 
among greater scholars. We all, however, agreed in one thing, namely, 
that the Japanese declined holding intercourse with us.” 
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The Russians, however, were afterward. allowed to obtain fresh. 
water from the shore, at a fishing village: whence they also took 
wood, rice, and dried fish, leaving in their stead as payment some 
European articles: but these, with the things that had been placed 
in the cask by which the Russians made their first communication, 
were put into another cask by the Japanese; after the vessel had 
completed her water, and thrown into the sea, signs being made 
to the Russians to send for it. 


« I wished, however,” says the Captain, to communicate with the Ja- 
panese for other reasons; to assure them that our government had taken 
no part in the outrages committed by the vessels of the American Company; 
and that his Imperial Majesty had ever entertained a wish to establish 
friendly compacts and commercial relations between Russia and Japan. 
I reflected that my duty to my native country required that I should, in 
such a case, lay aside all consideration of personal danger. I therefore 
erdered the sailors, of whom I took four with me, to conceal their arms by 
wrapping sail-cloth about them, but to be careful to have them in readi- 
ness in case of an attack, and we landed at a distance of from sixty to 
eighty fathoms from the gates of the castle.” 


Captain G. was met by a Japanese officer, and requested to 
partake of refreshments, which invitation he accepted: but the 
treatment manifested towards him had in it at least as much of 
reserye us of civility. He was asked to go into the castle to have 
a conference with the Governor, which he answered by proposing 
that a Japanese of distinction should at the same time go on 
board the Russian ship. This was declined, and the visit termi- 
nated: but, on the morning of the 11th, Captain Golownin again 
landed, taking with bim two of his officers and four seamen. To 
make a shew of confidence in the Japanese, he ordered the boat 
to be hauled up dry on the shore, and with his companions walked. 
to the castle. 


6 On entering the castle-gate, I was astonished at the number of men I 
saw assembled there. Of soldiers alone, I observed from three to four 
hundred, armed with muskets, bows and arrows, and spears, sitting in a 
circle, in an open space to the right of the gate: on the left a countless 
multitude of Kuriles surrounded a tent of striped cotton cloth, erected 
abeut thirty paces from the gate, I never could have supposed this small 
insignificant place capable of containing so many men, and concluded that 
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they must have been collected from all the neighbouring garrisens since 
we appeared in the harbour. 

% We were soon introduced into the tent, on a seat opposite to the en- 
trance of which the Governor had placed himself. He wore a rich silk 
dress, with a complete suit of armour, and had two sabres under his girdle- 
A long cord of white silk passed over his shoulder; at one end of this cord 
was a tassel of the same material, and at the other a steel baton which he 
held in his hand, and which was doubtless the symbol of his authority. 
His armour-bearers, one holding a spear, another a musket, and a third 
his helmet, sat behind him on the floor. The helmet resembled that of 
the second in command, with this difference that instead of the figure of 
the moon, it bore the image of the sun. This officer now sat on the left 
of the Governor, on a seat somewhat lower than that of his superior; be 
too had his armour-bearers behind him. Four officers were sitting cross- 
legged on the floor on each side of the tent; they wore black armour, and 
had each two sabres. On our entrance, the Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor both rose up; we saluted them in our own manner, and they re- 
turned the compliment. They invited us to sit down on a bench which 
was placed directly opposite to themselves, but we chose to use the seats 
we had brought with us. Our sailors seated themselves on the bench be- 
hind us. After the introductory civilities were concluded, they entertained 
us with tea without sugar, in cups which, according to the Japanese fash- 
ion, were only half filled; the cups had no saucers, but were banded to us 
on small trays made of varnished wood. Before they gave us the tea they 
asked whether we would prefer any thing else. Pipes and tobacco were 
afterwards brought to us, and the conference commenced. They desir- 
ed to know our names and rank, the name of our ship, whence we came, 
whither we were bound, why we had visited them, what had induced Rus- 
sian ships to attack their villages, and further, whether we knew Resanoff 
and where he now was? Our answers to these questions were conformable 
to the statements we had previously made, and were written down by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. We were next told that to enable them to pre- 
pare the proper quantity of provisions we wanted, it was necessary they 
should know the exact number of our crew. Ridiculous as this question 
was, they had an object in putting it. On our part we thought it advisable 
tomake our force appear more considerable than it was, and therefore 
doubled it, calling it 102 men.- Alexei could neither understand nor ex- 
press this number; and I was obliged to make an equal number of marks 
with a black-lead pencil on paper, which the Japanese counted off. We 
were further asked whether we had any other ships of the size of the 
Diana in their seas? We answered that we had many in Okotzk Kant- 
schatka, and America. Among their questions were several of a very in 
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significant nature relative to our dress, customs, &c. They also carefully 
examined the presents I had brought for the Governor, among which were 
maps of the globe, ivory-handled knives, burning-glasses and piastres, 
with which I intended to pay the Japanese for a supply of provisions, as 
soon as I could ascertain the number they required. 

« While the conference was going on, Mr. Moor observed, that naked 
sabres had been distributed among the soldiers who were sitting in the open 
spacc.” 

Captain G. and his party now found it necessary to make a bold 
attempt to escape, and even reached the place at which they had 
landed: but they had left their boat dry on the land, the tide had 
ebbed, and they found her five fathoms distant from the water’s 
edge. The Japanese soldiers then advanced to them with drawn 
sabres, obliged them to surrender, and conducted them back to 
the castle. Inthe way thither, a soldier struck Captain Golownin 
several times on the shoulder with a small iron rod, but one of 
the officers reprimanded him, and he immediately desisted. 

We remark that the author has more than once reproached the 
Japanese with cowardice; for which we find no better foundation 
than that their slight acquaintance with European arms rendered 
them occasionally more liable to alarm; than they would have 
been if they had possessed equal knowledge in that respect with 
the Russians. 

The prisoners were quickly bound, and led by cords from the 
eastle. On their way, they saw the Diana under sail; Lieutenant 
Rikord, who had been left with the command, having weighed 
anchor on seeing what had passed on shore, not in order to quit 
the island, but to approach nearer to the castle; and afterward, as 
the prisoners were marched off, they heard a cannonade, and 
could distinguish between the firing of the vessel and the firing 
ef tne castle. After a journey of ten wersts, they arrived at a 
village on the shore of the strait which divides Kunaschier from 
esso, where boiled rice was offered to them. 


The ropes by which we were led,“ says the author, were attached to 
iron hooks driven into the wall for that purpose. The cords were inspect- 
ed every quarter of an hour. At this moment we regarded them [the 
Japanese] as the rudest barbarians on earth; but subsequent events proved 
there are worthy men among them.“ We observed that the Captain of 
our guard frequently received scraps of paper, which he read and handed 
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to those about him. About midnight a broad plank was brought in, to 
the four corners of which ropes were attached; these ropes were fastened 
at the top, and slung across a pole, the ends of which were laid on men’s 
shoulders, and thus the whole was suspended. The Japanese placed me 
upon this plank and immediately bore me away. We now concluded 
that we were to be separated fur ever, and that we could entertain no hope 
of seeing each other again. Our farewell was like the parting of friends 
at the hour of death. 

“The sailors wept aloud as they bade me adieu, and my heart was 
wrung on leaving them. I was conveyed to the sea-side and placed in a 
large boat, with a map beneath me.” | : 

The alarm of separation was of short continuance, the rest of 
the prisoners being soon brought to the sea-side, and the whole 
placed in two boats and transported to the land of Yesso, or, as 
the author calls it, Matsmai. On arriving at that land, 

„The Japanese, assisted by the Kuriles, pulled the boats ashore, with- 
out desiring either us or our guards to get out, and having dragged us 
through several thickets and a little wood, they proceeded to ascend a hill, 
and as they advanced cleared the road out with hatchets and other imple- 
ments. We were utterly unable to divine what could bave induced them 
te drag boats of such extraordinary size up an acclivity: we suspected that 
they had caught a glimpse of the Diana, and were consequently fearful of 
being deprived of their booty. But we soon discovered the real cause, for 
when the boats had reached the summit of the hill, which was tolerably 
high, they dragged them down the other side into a little stream which had 
very much the appearance of an artificial canal.“ 

This stream einptied itself into a large lake. 

s We were regularly provided with meals three times a day; namely, 
breakfast in the morning before we set out on our journey, dinner about 
noon, and supper in the evening, in our night-quarters. There was, how- 
ever, little variety in our diet; it consisted usually of boiled rice instead of 
bread, two pieces of pickled radish for seasoning, broth made of radishes or 
various wild roots and herbs, a kind of macaroni, and a piece of broiled or 
boiled fish. Sometimes they gave us stewed mushrooms, and each a hard- 
boiled egg. There was no limitation as to quantity, every one eat as much 
as he pleased. Our general beverage was very indifferent tea, without su- 
gar; they seldom gave us sagi. Our guards fared as we did; and 1 suppose 
the expense of their provisions as well as ours was defrayed by the Govern- 
ment, for, at each station, the senior among our conductors paid for every 
thing.” 
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Not before the prisoners had nearly traversed Yesso from east 
to west, were the cords by which they were bound so loosened as 
not to give them torment. Yet much occurs in this journey which 
produces a favourable impression of the character of the Japan- 
ese: though the description of the escort, places their military dis- 
cipline in no very advantageous light. ‘It consisted of soldiers 
who were all of equal rank, and generally directed by the oldest. 
In cases out of the common course they consulted together.“ At 
one place, an inhabitant begged that the guards would allow him 
to furnish the prisoners with breakfast, and he stood near the boats 
during the whole of the repast tò see that nothing should be want- 
ing. The guards were also in general forward to attend to their 
wants during the day, but were not pleased if disturbed with any 
demand in the night. & In every village, on our arrival and depar- 
ture, we were surrounded with crowds of both sexes, young and 
old, whom curiosity to see us drew together, and yet on these oc- 
casions we never experienced the slightest insult or offence. All, 
particularly the women, contemplated us with an air of pity and 
compassion.”——They often inquired respecting an European na- 
Gon called Orando, and a country named Kabo, and expressed 
surprise and distrust when the Russians declared that they knew 
of no such people: but the latter some time afterward learnt that 
the Japanese called the Dutch, Orando, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, Kabo. The word Orando may be regarded as a defect in 
the powers of articulation of the Japanese; of which an instance 
occurs in the narrative, where we are told that the captain’s name, 
Galownin, was pronounced Choworin. 

As the Russians advanced in their journey, “the Japanese 
treated them with increasing kindness. Being informed that the 
drawing found in the cask was executed by Mr. Moor, they ear- 
nestly requested that he would make a sketch of a Russian ship. 
He set to work with alacrity, thinking he should only have to 
make one drawing; but having finished his task he was torment- 
ed by their importunities, and Mr. Chlebnickoff undertook to as- 
sist him.” The Japanese were very inquisitive into the nature of 
the Russian writing, and showed some specimens which they had 
obtaincd from Russians twenty years before, and had preserved 
with great care. The author remarks that these people make use 
of two kinds of characters in writing; one, the same as the Chi- 
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nese, which is adopted in works of the higher order, and by per- 
sons of rank. They have also an alphabet for common purposes 
which consists of forty-eight letters; and “ every Japanese, how- 
cver low his station, knows how to write in this last character. 
They were therefore greatly astonished that of four Russian sai- 
lors not one should be able to write. In our journey we made in- 
scriptions for them on at least a hundred fans and sheets of paper. 
They never obliged us to write, but always made their requests 
with much politeness, and constantly thanked us by raising the 
writing to their foreheads and bending their bodies; and in return 
they usually gave us some refreshment, or presented us with to- 
bacco.” 

In captain G.’s account of his approach to the city of Chako- 
dade, we have a beautiful picture of Japanese cultivation: 

“ From the summit of an eminence,” says he, we beheld a vast plain, 
and the city of Chakodade before us. On descending, we reached the vil- 
lage of Onno, our last night’s quarters; which was the largest, and from its 
situation by far the most beautiful of any that we had hitherto seen. It lies 
in the centre of a valley which is about twenty-five or thirty wersts in cir- 
cumference, and is surrounded on three of its sides by high hills, which 
serve to shelter it against the cold winds. The harbour of Chakodade and 
the straits of Sangar lie to the south of the village. The valley is intersect- 
ed by numerous rivulets and small streams. The village is, as it were, 
built within a garden, for every house is surrounded by a piece of cultiva- 
ted ground, which is planted with kitchen roots and oriental trees. Be- 
sides the culinary vegetables common in Europe, we also observed apple, 
pear, and peach trees, and, in a regular order, hemp, tobacco, and rice. 
Onno is about seven wersts distance from Chakodade.” 

While reading captain Golownin’s narrative, we are continual- 
ly reminded of the voyage of the Dutch ships Kastrikom and 
Breskens; the interesting description of the people of Eso given 
in that voyage being here corroborated; and, by comparing the 
two accounts, we are led to conclude that a great increase has ta- 
ken place in the population of Eso. In the journey of the Rus- 
sians along the coast, they beheld “ populous villages in every bay 
and creek.” 

At Chakodade, the prisoners underwent several examinations, 
on which the author remarks; 

Their doubts and extraordinary questions so irritated us, that we 
sometimes asked them, how they could suppose, that an insignificant spot 
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like Japan, the existence of which was not even known to many of the in- 
habitants of Europe, could engross the attention of every enlightened na- 
tion; or that each minute circumstance attending the plundering of a few 
of their villages by two obscure merchant vessels, must necessarily. be well 
known? adding, that they ought to be satisfied with our assurance, that the 
attack was made upon them contrary to the will of the Emperor. At this 
they usually laughed, instead of feeling in the least offended. They are 
endowed with a most extraordinary degree of patience. Every question 
was twice or thrice repeated, and the interpreter was incessantly desired 
to note every thing down with the utmost exactness: indeed, they were fre- 
quently occupied for more than an hour about a single question. But they 
never testified the slightest dissatisfaction.” 

We shall find, however, that it was not wonderful that the Ja- 
panese were minute and particular in their inquisitions; nor could 
they have appeared unreasonable even to captain Golownin, when 
the interpreter produced to him a paper of which the following is 
a copy: 

« In the year 1806, the 12th (24) of October, Lieutenant Chwostoff, 
commander of the frigate Juno, distributed to the chief of the villages on 
the western coast of the Bay of Aniva, a silver medal and ribband of 
‘Wladimir, as a token of the Russian Emperor, Alexander I. having taken 
possession of the Island of Sagaleen, and placed its inhabitants under his 
gracious protection.—I therefore request the commanders of all vessels 
either Russian or foreign, which may hereafter visit Japan, to regard the 
said chief as a Russian subject. 

(Sig ned) Cnwosrorr, 
Lieutenant of the Russian Fleet.” 

It may have been seen that, on some occasions, the author’s re- 
flections have appeared to us less philosophical than national; but 
his sentiments and feelings on his first imprisonment by the Japan- 
ese are such as every one must approve. 

I thought,” he says, that if shipwreck or any other misfortune had 
thrown me into the bands of the Japanese, I would never have murmured 
at my fate, but have born my sad imprisonment with resignation. I should 
then bave cheerfully entered the fortress, willing to render myself useful 
to the Japanese, and regarding them as friends; or, had l, who was the sole 
cause of the misfortune, been the only one to suffer from it, I should not at 
least have been tormented by self-reproach; ‘but seven of my crew were 
likewise doomed to pay the forfeit of my imprudence! 

„My companions sought to banish these feelings of remorse from my 
mind. Mr. Moor, who perceived that I was harassed with vexation at hav- 
-ipg been over-reached by the Japanese, referred to several historical ex- 
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amples to prove that men of higher rank than mytelf, such as Cook, De 
Langle, Prince Zizianoff and others had become the victims of similar ac- 
cidents. Yet I thought their fate far preferable to my own. They suddenly 
perished, whilst I was doomed to live, the cause and the witness of the suf- 
ferings of my companions.” 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


FORT TICONDEROGA ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


(With an Engraving.) 

For a view of this scene of daring enterprize we are indebted 
to the ingenious pencil of Mr. H. Reinagle, an artist, of this city. 
Another view of the same spot will be found in the Analectic 
Magazine for last April. As the military history of this fort is fa- 
miliar to most readers, and is easy of access to all, we shall 
merely copy from General Wilkinson's “ Memoirs,” a description 
of the scite, refering to that work, (vol. I. ch. 2.) for further par- 
ticulars—or to the journal above cited, where Wilkinson’s ac- 
count is liberally transcribed, though without acknowledgment to 
that strange and interesting performance. 

«I will now resume my narrative with a short description of 
Ticonderoga, which is situate (situated) about fifteen miles south 
of Crown Point, and about thirty north of Skeenesborough, where 
Wood Creek falls into Lake Champlain. It is formed by a sharp 
angie in the narrow waters of the lake, and an arm of that lake 
stretching to the westward, which receives the waters of Lake 
George, at the foot of a precipitous fall of about twenty feet. The 
stream which connects these lakes makes a considerable curva- 
ture to the west, and in the distance of two miles tumbles over 
successive strata of rocks about 300 feet, the difference of the 
level between the surface of Lake George and that of Lake 
Champlain, furnishing a variety of mill sites, accessible to the 
navigable waters of Lake George, 40 miles, and to those of 


Champlain and the river Sorel, about 130 miles.” Wilkinson, p. 
78. 80. and see fi. 64, Ec. 
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Laws of the Sea, with reference to Maritime Commerce, during peace and 
war. From the German of Frederick J. Jacobsen, advocate; Altona, 
1815. By William Frick, Counsellor at law. Baltimore, E. J. Coale, 
1818. 8vo. pp. 636. 


Tunis work commences with a common-place remark on the 
necessity of simple laws and an able administration. In stating 
the deplorable consequence arising from an “ ignorance of what 
was law at sea,” the author refers to an illustration which,is rather 
unfortunate. He says immense sums were lost by a single com- 
mercial house in Hamburg, during the blockade of the Elbe and 
Weser, because the parties had not informed themselves of the 
doctrine of England on this subject, as it had been previously 
settled (5 Rob. 78) by the earlier decisions of her courts. Thus 
America by the fate of the Essex, Orme master, lost several mil- 
lions,” &c. According to this language, what is law at sea, is to 
be learned, not in the great code of ethics, but in the English 
courts of justice;—in courts which proceed, confessedly not ‘by 
those rules which prescribe what is right and forbid what is 
wrong, but according to the orders of the king’s privy council. 
These orders fare regulated by political exigencies and become 
law only because they are promulgated at the mouth of the can- 
non. The day of their dominion, we trust, has passed away; or if 
such arrogant claims be asserted we think a court of appeals 
will ere long be found to protect the rights of humanity, against 
the usurpations of power. 

The object of the industrious compiler of these pages is to 
give a general view of commercial law. To this task he brings no 
ordinary advantages. He has studied the best practical jurists 
among the Italians, the French, English, Dutch, Danish and Ger- 
mans. During several years he has maintained a correspondence 
with men conversant in narrative affairs, to which moreover he 
adds a professional experience of sixteen years. He represents 
himself as being anxious to contribute more effectually to the pro- 
tection of private property, before the commencement of hostili- 
ties, (p. 31) of which providence Great Britain affords admirable 
examples—to induce stronger precautions against neutralizing 
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and its dangerous consequences during foreign wars, (p. 32) and 
greater solicitude for the lives and comfort of seamen, (pp. 81. 
124) as well as a more liberal education to masters of vessels; 
(p. 83)—economy as to those wages which are earned with so 
many perils and pains, (p. 157)—precautions against the frauds 
of bankrupts in the assignment of the bill of lading, (p. 173) to- 
gether with a simplification of the ship’s papers, (p. 310)}—to 
procure for seamen the advantage of independent counsel (p. 380) 
to extend general and correct principles of seizure at sea, se- 
curing equally the rights of belligerents and neutrals, (p. 394)— 
to procure a more certain definition of maritime territory, (p. 415) 
to afford to mariners a better security, that a deviation for the 
preservation and safety of others, might not be prejudicial in any 
respect, (p. 552)—to distinguish carefully between salvage and 
the mere cases of lighterage, (p. 553)—to procure the appoint- 
ment of mariners and men learned in maritime law, in decisions 
on maritime causes, (p. 555)—to procure the grounds of decision 
to be incorporated with every maritime judgment, (p. 556) &c. 
Prefixed to each chapter there is a list of „books of general re- 
ference,” to which the reader may have recourse, if he wish to 
pursue the subject more fully. These introductions present to an 
American lawyer, many names of some of which he would de- 
sire to know more. The Consolato, for instance, which is men- 
tioned in the first chapter, has been translated into English, in this 
country, though not published, and there is a very minute biblio- 
graphy of this venerable code, with specimens of the translation 
in one of the volumes of Hall’s Law Journal. Our bar has like- 
wise given to the profession, the first English translatiens of se- 
lect parts of Pothier, Bynkershoeck, Emerigon, Roccus &c., which 
deserve notice in this volume, from the translator. 

Of the manner in which the translation has been executed, we 
cannot speak fully, because we have never seen the original; but 
from an intimate acquaintance with the author, we are satisfied 
both as to his competency and his faithfulness. The style is very 
clear, and, with a few exceptions, correct. Like the Rambler in 
Italy whom we have elsewhere noticed, he too thinks he is ne- 
geasitated, (p. 360) to use such vulgarisms as frrogressed (p. 


or 
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xxiji) and obligated, (pp. 4. 354.) He blunders in the first sen- 
tence of his own preface, when he says, that the want of a system 
is a desideratum, &c. It is the system, in this sentence which the 
learned have not been able, hitherto, to settle, and which, there 

fore, is the desideratum. These might be called trifling criti- 
ciams, were it not that such instances of carelessness have been 
neglected, until they are marked as characteristics of the Ameri- 
can style. The profession is much indebted to Mr. Frick for so 
meritorious an employment of his leisure hours, and we recom- 
mend his labours to the attention of merchants, whose dealings 
require some knowledge of the usages and customs of foreign 
countries, in matters relating to maritime commerce. 


— 


Rambles in Italy; in the years 1816-17. By an American. Balti- 
more, N. G. Maxwell. 8vo. pp. 372. 


“ I was once in Italy myself, says the honest old Roger Asch- 
gm; “but I thank God, my abode was there but nine days.” 
Our American traveller tarried somewhat longer4n-these classical 
regions, and he. has made a more favourable report than the learned 
schoalmaster. Italy must always afford matter for profound re- 
flection to the citizen of a republic, because in that nation he be- 
holds an awful warning against those political abuses to which 
teyery institution purely human, is more or less liable. Liberty 
:Was.extinguished in that fair portion of the globe, in the fifteenth 
century. The very.name vanished from Lombardy and Naples; 
Rome bad forgotten all her glory; Sienna, Genoa and Pisa, suc- 
geeasively sought shelter from the madness of the multitude in 
the despotism of individual tyrants. Still the muses lingered in 
the. graves chat were once the resort of heroes, and eloquence en- 
sdeavoured to revive the elevated sentiments of days that were 
gone. But ail enthusiasm soon departed from that fertile soil, and 
(the seyere virtues by which ancient Rome had been upheld, 
could. no longer flourish. among a degenerate people. Painting is 
-now extinct among them; engraving has become a mere trade; 
nor can it be expected that science and philosophy would be cul- 
tivated, where the, manners are directly opposed to the nobler 
feelings of our nature. Music, which is common to all nations, 
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is the only art which has not perished in these delightful climes. 
Our author feels all the charms and remembers the glories of 
this countrv, yet he will not give it the preference in a couipari- 
son with America. 

] can imagine a period equally remote from its origin, when the Ameri- 
éan nation looking backward into time, will feel all the moral interest, 
which an Italian now feels, who combines in one view the present and the 
past, and whose imagination associates with the soil he treads, those visions 
of glory which will for ever live in the song of the poet, and the narratives 
of the historian. Italy, vain of the lustre of her acquired fame, timorous 
and slothful, in a state of inglorious indolence, contemplates her fading 
splendour. While America, active and daring, emulous of solid greatness 
is vigorously cmploying all her resources, moral and physical, in the 
construction of such a fabric of power and of social refinement, as shall 
surpass every masterpiece of political skill, that has hitherto existed; and 
when the creations of the muse shall have given to every section of our 
country the same charm which they have bestowed upon Italy, our soil, 
over which nature has profusely scattered her beauties, will possess an in- 
spiring influence, equal, if not superior, to this favoured region, where 
poetry has gathered her choicest flowers.’ p. 16. 

Our travelled gentlemen are not wont to talk in this man- 
ner when they return from abroad. In order to acquire 
some character for taste and judgment, they seem to think it 
absolutely necessary to despise every thing at home, and they 
talk with the utmost flippancy of European courts and palaces, 
of which some of them can scarcely spell the names. We wish 
this book had been more of a ramble through the country, and 
less of a ramble through the libraries and galleries. The au- 
thor’s descriptions are extremely fresh and animated; and there 
is a purity in his style, which deserves particular remark. With 
the exception of the word necessitate, we met with no vulgarism, 
and we believe there is not a single gallicism in his pages. That 
he has given us so little information respecting the domes- 
_ tic habits and characteristic manners of the people, among whom 
he sojourned, may be accounted for in the extreme want of hos- 
pitality which prevails among the Italians. Their houses are in- 

deed their castles, into which no one is admitted but on gala oc- 
casions; all their sociability is reserved for public parade. To 
this it may be added that they speak as many different languages 
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as there are in Great Britain, and each province is offended if its 
own dialect is not preferred. In Great Britain they claim the ex- 
clusive honour of employing legitimate English, though it is dif- 
ficult to pass from one county to another, without an interpreter. 
A cockney of the city is shocked at the gross dialect of a York- 
shireman, who in his turn is exceedingly amused with the dingo 
of the Lunnunner. The Italians might have an universal medi- 
um in the French, but the use of that idiom is confined to the 
fashionable circles. 

A work of so desultory a nature as the “ Rambles” defies ana- 
lysis, and we dismiss it with an assurance that the reader may 
find something to amuse him in every page. The criticisms on 
the arts of painting and statuary, with which it is plentifully inter- 
spersed, evince that the taste of the writer has been formed from 
the best models, and the political speculations in which he some- 
times indulges, indicate that he was no idle “ looker-on.” The 
name of the writer is not prefixed to this agreeable performance, 
but that circumstance need not prevent us from congratulating 
our friend onthe accomplishment of a work, which induces us to 
wish, in the language of Dr. Johnson, that “ to relate his travels 
had been more his business. 

At the end of the volume there is a list of errata, which shows 
great carelessness somewhere. 


On THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ORGAN INTO THE SERVICE OF THE 
SCOTTISH CHURCH. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 
Mn. EDITOR, 

Tux delight which the clergy of Edinburgh seem to take in 
improving church- music, while it is exceedingly creditable to 
their taste and good sense, leads to a hope that they will at length 
sanction the introduction of the organ into our church service. 
The obstacles which have hitherto opposed this appear now to be 
reduced to a very small number. In former times, the Scottish 
Presbyterian ministers opposed instrumental music, for no other 
reason than becausc it was used by the Roman and Lutheran 
churches. More lately, when their own prejudices began to give 
way, the opposition was continued out of respect to the prejudi- 
ces of the people; and, at this day, some difficulty may be found 
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in any attempt to eradicate what was sown’ with so much care; 
and nourished until the root bécdmé too mighty to be moved. 
But the sturdiest oak at ast yield to age; and time effects, with- 
out effort, what baffles the strength and ingennity of man. We 
have had the good fortune to live to see the mighty stem of pte 
judice begin to decav, and we may hope soon to see the tout: 
dering of the root. 

An argument which I lately heard stated against the use of 
the organ, and which seems to be the last that # likely to have 
any weight with the strict Presbyterians, deserves, in my opinion, 
some more particular notice, than any of the foolish unmeaning 
cant which, in past times, was found sufficient to keep préjudice 
alive. It has been stated, that, when the human frame is so con- 
stituted as to derive pleasure from musit; the gratification of the 
ear becomes more important than the duty to that being to whom 
praises are sung. 1 must confess that, at first, this argument fel 
somewhat weighty; and I was rather at a loss how to ahswér E, 
although I was at once satisffed that it could be answered. It ap- 
pears to me that much, if not the whole, of its foroe may be neu- 
tralized, and perhaps overcome, by attempting to resolve these 

simple questions, Are we to praise God if d manner agreeable or 
| disagreeable to ourselves? and, Are we to believe that the Su- 
preme Being is better pleased with what we distike than with 
what is gratifying to us? 

The clergy of Edinburgh, and by far the greater number of the 
whole church, have distinctly allowed that it is proper to sing 
psalms in farts; and some of themselves are known to bear their 
parts extremely well. The object of the Institution for Sacred 
Music, and of all the subordinate psalm-singing societies, is to 
teach s singing in parts. Now, this is undeniably for the gratifica- 
tion of our own ears, and aclear admission that we believe that 
which gratifies ourselves to be agreeable to Almighty God. Now, 
I would ask, Is there not as much risk, if not more, of the atten- 
tion being called away from the object of devotion, by the care 
which is requisite to keep the voice in tune, (in whatever part it 
may be adapted to,) as in going along with the heavenly sounds 
of an organ? In the care which the clergy of all parties and per- 
suasions have of late bestowed on the improvement of psalm- 
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singing, there is a clear admission that we ought to sing in tune, 
in time, and in parts: or, in other words, in a manner agreeable to 
eurselves. It follows of course, that the admission must extend to 
the belief that the Supreme Being is best pleased when we sing 
according to those laws which he Aas himself ordained jor sound. 
He has also so constituted us, that we are offended when any of 
those laws are broken. 

I believe that it is very generally felt, by all who are devout 
and who have a musical ear, that their devotion is powerfully 
foused by the aécompaniment of an organ. I humbly conceive 
that such is human nature, as to justify a parallel between wor- 
ship and manual labour. Fhe mind and the body are in such close 
connexion, that when the one is pleased the other is also pleased, 
and when the one is depressed and languid, the other feels op- 
pressed. Some farmers in your vicinity take advantage of this 
fact; and itis easily observed, that the poor Highland reapers 
work more cheerily to the accompaniment of a bagpipe than when 
they are left to think on the distance they have travelled to earn 
their food, and a scanty pittance to maintain them on their dreary 
journey homewards. How lustily do boatmen row, when the ca- 
dence of a song regulates their strokes! How steadily the plough- 
boy, and his horses too, keep on a measured pace when he whis- 
tles! So I maintain it is with worship. The earnestness with 
which a psalm is sung when accompanied, far outstrips the lan- 
guor and harshness of voices, each voice pitching it own key, and 
drawing out its tone in discord, to the often untuned voice of an 
unlearned precentor. How dull and sleepy a congregation be- 
comes, when a sermon, however well composed, is delivered in a 
voice neither melodious nor impressive! How eagerly it is lis- 
tened to when the intonation and emphases are skilfully and 
agreeably employed upon language properly Pape to the or- 
gans of pronunciation! 

Every one is offended when a voice in church is out of time or 
tune; and this so frequently happened, that the clergy themselves 
were sensible that some remedy was necessary; and, accordingly, 
to be able to teach church music, is a qualification commonly re- 
quired in parish schoolmasters. But it has never been stated as a 
reason for improving church music, that the improvement would 
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be agreeable to the object of worship. The reason was, undenia- 
bly, that it was necessary to remove what was offensive to our- 
selves, and to substitute what was agreeable. How very short the 
next step is need not be demonstrated. To call in the aid of an 
organ, to direct our voices, and to add force and solemnity to the 
sound of the praise which we offer, cannot be less pleasing to our 
Maker than were the sounds of the harp, the dulcimer, the sack- 
but, psaltery, cymbals, xc. which his chosen people employed in 
their devotions. | 

It is no unfrequent argument in the pulpit, . You pay respect 
to the great men of the earth; how much more ought you to pay 
respect and give honour to Him, who is greater than the great- 
est?” If, when we entertain a great personage, we offer to him 
every thing which can gratify sense, why should we not add to the 
power of our voices the finest artificial sounds that can be produ- 
ced, when we offer homage to Him on whom we all depend? 
Such sounds gratify no gross sense: they sooth and elevate the 
soul. We have ceased to think that the Almighty can be pleased 
witb the fat of oxen and the blood of lambs; and mankind have 
now reached that eminence on the mountain of knowledge, from 
whence they look down with pity on the ignorance of man while 
in that state which required much ceremony to impress on him 
the awfulness of heavenly majesty. But still we consider melody 
as acceptable; and we now universally admit that harmony is pro- 
per. If an organ be objected to, because it is artificial, the same 
objection ought to have excluded harmony, which is also artifi- 
cial. If harmony adds force and agreeableness to the voices of a 
congregation, the force and agreeableness are vastly increased by 
the accompaniment of an organ; and surely, if improvement be 
sought for at all, there can be neither reason nor sense in fixing 
a limit to it. The more agreeable church service can be made, 
the more will men be attracted, and the more earnestly will they 
perform it. Nay, I maintain, that, if a man can be attracted into a 
church by no other wish than to hear an organ, a most important 
object is gained; for, if a sinner be once tempted to behold the 
good assembled and joining in devotion, his heart may be turned, 
and he may repent. Can there be any thing bad in what may pro- 
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duce such an effect as to draw the heart of a sinner towards the 
seat of mercy and forgiveness? 

The performance of voluntaries, in the English service, has 
been objected to, and, I am disposed to think, justly. Lovers of 
music are apt to be employed, during the performance of such 
pieces, in judging of the merits of the composition, of the skill of 
the organist, and of the power and other qualities of the instru- 
ment. I must acknowledge, however, that I have heard volunta- 
ries of a character which powerfully impressed on me a feeling of 
deep solemnity; and an organist of judgment may, unquestiona- 
bly second the preacher in a very effectual manner. On the whole, 
however, I am against voluntaries, and esey thing in which the 
congregation does not join. 

I will nat occupy your pages, nor the attention of your readers, 
longer at present. There may be objections to the introduction of 
the organ of which I am ignorant, and which 1 should be happy to 
sce fairly and candidly stated. Toleration is all that is wanted; not 
that every Presbyterian church should have an ergan. It is well 
known, that, in an extent of Scotland, nearly equal to one half, the 
gown and band dare not be worn, lest the wearer should be ston- 
ed; but it is tolerated elsewhere, and those who do not wear it 
find no fault with those who do. I trust that the time is at hand, 
when those congregations who may chose to have organs, will be 
as little molested as those whose pastors preach in the gown and 
band. I conclude by observing, that those of Scotland are the only 
Presbyterians, I believe, who have not organs in their churches. 
A very fine one, built under the direction of a Scotch minister, 
Mr. Liston, has been lately sent to the Scotch church at Calcutta. 
Il am, Sir, yours, A PRESBYTERIAN. 

Edinburgh, October 1817. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—OBITUARY. 


On Tuesday the 23d of June 1818, departed this life, at his 
seat in Charlotte county, e, Paul Carrington, Esq. in the 
86th year of his age. 

This venerable and highly respectable gentleman was perhaps 
the oldest of the few surviving patriots, who took an active part 
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in the counsels of his country, in her first struggles for liberty 
and independence. It is remembered that he was.a member of the 
house of Burgesses as early as the pear 1772, and perhaps at an 
earlier date; and that he continued to represent the county of 
Charlotte, hath in the general assembly, and in the several con- 
ventions, Which the dissolution of the. general assembly renderad 
necessary, until the period when a committee.of safety was estab- 
-lished far the protection of the hecnle of Me colony, from the ty- 
rannical. administration. of their royal governor, lord Dunmore. Of 
this committee of safety, the late venerable Edmund Pendleton 
was president, and the late patriotic governor John Page, and 
‘colonel Carrington, the subject of this article, were two of its 
members. They continued to administer the government until 
the adoption of the constitution.of the state, in May, 1779.1 In 
1@ctober, 1777, he was chosen one of the judges of the general 
‘court, then first established, and incidentally, became one of the 
judges af the court of appeals, as organized by the act of May, 
1779; which.exalted station he continued to fill, until the consti- 
‘tution of the court of appeals was changed to its present form, 
-about ten years aſter—of which he was then chosen a member. 
He continued to: discharge the duties - of this important office, un- 
til about eight: years. ago, when, apprehending that his health was 
in some degree injured by the labour. and confinement attached to 
it, he resigned, and retired to his country seat, in Charlotte county, 
where he. enjoyed a surprising degree of health, activity and 
cheerfulness, notwithstanding his very advanced age, until a few 
days before his death. The illness-of which be died was not alar- 
ming, until the last two days. Ho-met.death, as might have been 
expected, after a life well spent, with the utmost composure and 
calmness; a circumstance highly consoling to his. numerous de- 
scendants and friends, who were struck with the deepest anguish 
at the sudden approach of that awful event. His character, and 
services to his country entitle him to the grateful remembrance, 
and perfect respect of those who. knew him, either in early: life, 
or after he .was advanced to the exalted. station which he so long 
filled with the utmost fidelity to his country, and honour to himself. 


POETRY. 


POR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TONG.—-GENERAL MONTGOMERY. ` 


{The following lines are ascribed to a pri- 
wate who fought under the banners of Mont- 
gomery while he lived, and who mourns his 
antimely fate, in strains, which though not ve 
poetical, arc “ warm from the heart and fai 
to its griefs.””) 

Come soldiers all in chorus join, 

And pay a tribute at the shrine 
Of brave Montgomery: 

Which to the memory is dne, 

Of him who fought and died, pn Sier 
Might live and yet be free. 


Through deserts wild, with fixt intent, 
Canada for to conquer went, 
Or perish sword in hand. 


Six weeks before St. John’s we lay, 
While cannon on us constant play, 

On cold and y ground; 
When Prescott, forced ai eny to yield, 
Aloud proclaimed it in the 

Virtue a friend had found. 
To Montreal be wing d his way, 
Which seemed impatient to obey, 

And open wide her gates; 
Convinced no foree could e'er re 


Troops who had just behaved so we 
p: 8 


The paie oi Paneo e O ea; 
And Wolf, the strength of Britains arm, 
i Both fell on Abraham’s plain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
To 
Weep not m 


love! 

we part for ever; 
Though fortune dl Nowe ob never 
co wus, 

Skah tame the cord of Union serer! i 


The rose, wy fair, 
That ws a breast to-da 
st Alber there, n 
And like the autumn leaves decay, 


Forgotten soon and passed away! 


But love will know, 
No autumn in thy sunny breast, 
Rat brightly glow, 
„Till Heav'n to south a heart, so blest, 
Shall take it to eternal rest! 
ORLANDO, 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF 
VISITING MUUNT VERNON. 


28th June, 1818. 


Although no trophied arch sublimely rears 
O'er him whose death drew forth a nation’s 


tears; 
Although no sculptur'd marble points the 
l vg great ather of ha coun tee 
et to this s rous feeling led, 
With ed cee thal coun a pilgrim tread 
And while his vows to freedom are address d, 
Feel purer virtue kindle in che breast! 
The so Idier pausing in this hallow'd scene, 
hall muse on martial fields that once have 


Rouse as the squadrons glitter in the view 
Mix in the fight and vict’ry’s sheuts renew! 


The statesman, studious of his out weal, 
Shall linger near, where Freedom loves to 


well, ` í 
Invoke the genijus TA ged dh the state, 
Guided her inies made her great! 
Impassion’d youth be seen with silver age 
Bending where sleeps the hero, patriot, sage! 
Here virgin hands the flow’ry tribute bring, 
And strew the sweets that earliest scent the 


spring; 
And mothers teach to lisping lips the name 
That virtue consecrates to endless fame! 
Oh, Washington! there needs no storied urn, 
No peond mausoleum, whence „thy worth to 

earn: 

Thy country is thy monument, imprest 
With each bright feature that can make it 


blest; 
And the deep gratitude of ev'ry heart 
Shall partial time to ev’ry age impart, 
Thy verdant laurels triumph o'er decay, 
flourish still when time shall fade away! ` 
A. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


TO A COQUETTE. 
Imperious Fair, who long my mind ‘hast 
swa 
And long hast played th’ unfeeling tyrant’s 


No dk shalt thou my liberty invade, 
Or hold, in abject bonds, my vassal 


No more Pl be a woman’s pliant tool, 
Rul'd by ber airs, caprices, and distrust; 

No more I'll act the easy, amorous fool, 
Driven to and fro by every female gust. 


The native freedom of the godlike mind, 
Should never erouch in Cupid’s servile chain: 
To be the slave of love ‘twas ne’er 3 
Or hear capricious beauty's flippant reign. 


Wonldst thou thy arts, thy levities, forbear, 
I'd pay sincerest homage at thy throne; 
Wert thou as soft and kind as thou art fhir, 
‘This willing heart thy gentle sway should 
own. 


wisdom’s sage control, 
Thy actions speak thee frivolous and base; 
Since ev’r n that infests the soul, 
Finds, in thy changeful breast, a ready 
place; 


But since, rejecti 


ag 
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Sinee affeetation elaims thee for her ebild, 
And coy Disdain sits haughty on thy brow; 

Thy y heart since Fashion has beguil'd 
At her gay shrine with fervent zeal to bow. 


1 from this hour thy empire will renounce, 
And strive t’erase thy i from my breast; 
Now to thy charms a long adieu pronounce,— 
Those ring whieh otce ould cheat me of 
my rest. 


But, while m lost heart I thus reesl, 
From the object of its first desire 
Some pangs I feel for oue who causd my 


For one ‘who rais'd the flame that now 
expires. 


I trace, with anxious thought, that early day, 
When first thy form seduced my gazing eyes; 

When first 1 bask’d in beauty's fervid ray, 
And hail'd the prospect of a lovely prise. 


Soon did those sweet but guilefal moments 
e; 
Thy native folly soon assam'd the reign; 
Soon adulation swell'd thy heart with pride; 
Soon wert thoa fiekle, volatile and vain. 


1ni now pursue a less inconstant ftir, 
Whose heart in unison with mine may beat; 
Whose soothing voice may chase cach rate 


care, 
And who with fond return, my love may 
greet. 


| 


EPIGRAM. 


ON THE NOMINATION OF A NEW 
MEMBER OF BONAPARTE’S LE” 
GION OF HONOUR. 


In ancient times—'twas no great lots, 
They bung the thief upon a eros; 
Bat now, alas! I sy't with grief, 

We bang the cross upon the thief. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


EDGED TOOLS. 


Cries Beb enrag’d—“ you are the worst of liars!” 
Are you in earnest, sir?” Ru quick inquires: 
“Tam;"—*'Tis well you are, if life has any 


worth 
1 take such jekes from no man, sir, on earth!” 


FOR THE FORT FOLIO. 


REFLECTIONS OF A RECLUSE. 


Days of my youth! ab! whither have ye fled! 
Moments of innocence, of health and joy 
Unrufiled by the thoughts of wonlly care! 
With throbs of sad delight how oft I sigh 
When rceollecdon paints thy scenes anew. 

My stcps ye led to falls where minstrels struck 

e breathing lyre, to sing of beauty’s charms, 
Or chivalry's herote deeds; 

Not then I poured 
The melancholy song of memory; 
No solitary tale my idle hours could tell 
Of sorrow; Hope departed, or Despair. 
My duleet harp was strung to rapture's notes; 
Its. jocund strings re-echoed themes of love, 


POETRY. 


e what young joys could 

ten 

c mountam's 
wW 


To mark her solemn r hasteni 
‘Then, ah! then I woo'd the charm of s 
Far from the pam show of restless man, 
The pomp of pride, the sneer of haughtiness; 
Malce, with quivering Hp, and gnawmg eare; 
Eav, that blasts tbe 
She feign would equal: 


And spœetres of despair, whom 
To haunt the slunbering dreams of guilty 


men. 
Of these yet igno and their power unfeit, 
I rioted in youth's u ful 3 
And qua ffed the cup of roseate and joy. 
But I am changed now! 
If e'er I smile, tis as the flower of spring 
8 bleoms through drops of mora, 
ew 
And when the onee lov'd eharms of Solitude 
I woo, amid the valley’s silence 
Or on the high hill top where thunders loud 
Prociaim to man the majesty of God; 
“Tis not to bathe in dreams of shadowy bikes, 
Or fondly muse on dreams uf wild romance: 
To weave a sonnet for my mistress’ brow, 
Or con an artless lay to sooth her car! 
No cheerful thoughts like these my feet entice 
Through tangled dells or o'er the mountain's 
height! 

Hopeiess and sad in gioomy nooks retired, 
When silent moon-beams play upon the wave, 
* oe visions rf treacheruus leve, 

Jo parted, eceitful hopes. 
Me now no more the balmy breeze of spei 
Nor summer’s streamlets murmuring — 


the grove, 
Nor „ winds that yellow autumn 
Can yield det t—etern winter's j gloom 
Suits with hn a cold and e 


No more riad my 3 cot: 
False, fickle woman drove her smiles away. 
All hail December's chilling skies! 


Come, darken more che anguish of my soul; 
Bring with thy gloomy hour deapalr’s ond 


Bring all the load that misery prepares 

To gall us through the miry of life: 

Bring silent Sorrow with her bitter bowl: 
Bring lovely woman, with her syren smiles, 
Like transient meteors to seduce our steps: 
Bring care, with selfconsuming wants op- 


res u, 
And doubt. to lead us from the onward path, 
And sharp solicitude to vex our nights. 
Let war, too. throw her lurid around, 
And turn the savage from his hunter toils, 
To raise the tomahawk and bend the bow. 


Fell plunder, knowing neither friend 
And violence, to stain the soldier's name. 

ter loose to dye our soil 

With gore, and teach the warid what evils 

-© wait 
On foolish counsels and ambitious schemes— 
Accursed schemes! that saw no wrath de 
nounced 

On souls remorseless human blood. 

Detested plans! which bade the cymbal strike, 

Roused the loud clarion, and made the caunon 


roar, , 
To drown the Sa viourꝰs voice.proclai loud 
8 5 on ca 

t am man or ever 
cer he * VSEDLEY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Washing Machines in exchange for 
a Shrievally. 

We notice in the Adams Centi- 
nel, an advertisement by John 
Sweney, offering himself as a can- 
didate for the shrievalty, and points 
out, to particular notice, the follow- 
ing: 
pt Ihave obtained an exclusive 
right from the president of the U. 8. 
for an improvement on the Wash- 
ing Machine;—if I am elected, this 
I give to the county of Adams, for 
every one to make, use, and sell, as 
they see proper. I ask for this your 
votes. J. 8.” 

Certainly the good people of the 
county of Adams, will not a mo- 
ment hesitate in giving their suffra- 
ges to one whose claims are 
strengthened by such washing re- 
commendations. His advertisement 
breathes, so manifest a spirit of ge- 
nerosity, in offering to barter a pal- 

ble and material substante, for 
that which is in itself impalpable 
and immaterial, that we feel fully 
convinced he cannot fail of the 
mark. York Recorder. 


Newspaper Anniversary. 

It is one hundred and fourteen 
years, this day, (observes the Bos- 
ton Intelligencer of the 24th April,) 
since the first No. of the first news- 
paper printed in America was issued 
from the press. The Boston News- 
Letter was first printed 24th April, 
1704. The American Weekly Mer- 
cury was first printed in Philadel- 
phia 22d Dec. 1719. In New York, 
the New York Gazette was first 
printed 16th Oct. 1756. In Rhode 
Island, the Rhode Island Gazette, 
Oct. 1732. No paper was published 
in Connecticut till 1755—nor in 
New Hampshire till 1756—nor in 
Kentucky till 1787.—In1790, the 
first paper was published in Ten- 
bessee. 

Could a ii publisher of the 


Boston News-Lettor have beheld, 
in prophetic vision, the numberless 
gazettes which are now printed and 
circulated in every part of the U.S. 
his astonishment and pleasure would 
not have been less than that of the 
hero of the Lusiad, when Thetis 
gave him a prospect of his “ nation’s 
glories.” 

The following resolution of the 
Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of Virginia, lately as- 
sembled at Winchester, is furnished 
for publication by the secretary of 
the Convention, for the purpose of 
giving tbe earliest information up- 
on the subjecf, which is considered 
interesting and important. 

In Convention, 22d May, 1818. 

Whereas differences of opinion 
prevail as to certain fashionable 
amusements; and it appears desir- 
able to many, that the sense of the 
Convention should be expressed 
concerning them; the Convention 
does hereby declare its opinion, that 
gaming, attending on theatres, pub- 
lic balls, and horse racings, should 
be relinquished by all communicants 
of this church, as having the bad ef- 
fects of staining the purity of the 
Christian character—of giving of- 
fence to their pious brethren—and 
of endangering their own salvation, 
by their rushing, voluntarily, into 
those temptations, against which 
they implore the protection of their 
Heavenly Father: and this Conven- 
tion cherishes the hope, that this ex- 
pres: ion of its opinion will be suffici- 
ent to produce conformity of con- 
duct, and unanimity of opinion 
among all members of our commu- 
nion. 

The above is a true extract from 
the proceedings. 

Wu. MUNFORD, 
Secretary to the Convention. 
Alexandria, 26th May, 1818. 
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The Soldiers of the Revolution.— 
At the last session of Congress, an 
act was passed for the relief of those 
soldiers who had waded through the 
war by which our independence 
was achieved. Io this appropria- 
tion of the revenue, we see more 
active virtue than was shown in all 
the expenses which have been la- 
vished upon ridiculous experiments, 
and useless foreign embassies. The 
following letter from a gentleman 
of the bar in Yorktown, Pennsyl- 
vania, describes, with great feeling 
and effect, the appearance of a 
number of venerable clients, in 
whose behalf he claimed the benefit 
of this law. 

„The act of congress for the relief 
of soldiers of the revolution, is of a 
singular character and effect. That 
class of people had seemed to have 
retired from the world. This age 
had not seen them at all; the last 
had scarcely seen them, or but seen 
them to bid them a final adieu. The 
lanes and back streets of our towns, 
or the sequestered vales of our 
country, it is true, were sometimes 
said to be favoured with here and 
there a solitary one. But like 
witches or ghosts, they were oftener 
heard or talked of, than seen. 
‘New lords and new laws,’ rose 
up one upon the heels of another, 
but neither the deeds of the first, 
nor the effects of the last reached 
them. They seemed like extremi- 
ties of the body politic, which re- 
mained cold, inactive, palsied, dead. 
Medicine after medicine might be 
administered to the vital parts, but 
the extremities remained useless 
and comfortless, and in a measure 
lifeless. But the vivifying act in 
question, was no sooner passed, 
than its effects seemed to thrill 
through every vein and nerve of 
the body politic, and these old 
stumps and broken bones, and rigid 
nerves, and fleshless sinews, began 
to move, and live, and grow. Here 
and there you might see them tot- 
tering in second childhood, with 
their old brows half relaxed from 
wrinkles, inquiring for those who 
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would aid them in procuring their 
country’s bounty. Like infancy, 
they seemed instinctively to know 
there was nourishment at the breast, 
but were tao helpless to reach it. 
They seemed to come forth in num- 
bers not before supposed to exist, 
and indeed it was gladdening to see 
so many venerable heroes yet in 
being. We look upon them as we 
would upon the swords with which 
our fathers hewed their way to 
glory; the instruments with which 
our country’s liberty was achieved. 
But these remarks may as well give 
place to the muster-roll of sergeant 
Thomas’s squad. It contains the 
names of those who made applica- 
tion through the writer of this arti- 
cle for the relief provided by the 
act. 

1 Sergt. Francis Thomas, aged 80. 

2 Corporal Michael Elly, ,, 61. 

3 Music, Thos. Burk, » 58 


4 Private Joel Gray, „ 75. 
5 „B James Hogg, „ 63. 
6 „ Val. Hertzog. ,, 60. 
7 „ Phil. Wagoner, „ 74. 
8 „ Thos. Randolph, „ 71. 
9 „ John Brown, „ 67. 
10 „, John Horn, a 2 
11 „ John Deis, „ 60. 
12 „ Con. Pudding, „„ 64. 
13 „ Joseph Wren, „ 81. 
14 „ Samuel Spicer, „ 81. 
Total years of age, 967. 


Averaging 69 years of age each! 
It is to be questioned whether any 
sergeant in christendom, could pro- 
duce such a command as this under 
sergeant Thomas. Old, shrivelled, 
needy, bowed down, shivering under 
the frost of seventy winters! Yet 
cheerful and ready to.“ shoulder the 
crutch, and show how fields were 
won.“ 

Joel Gray —He may indeed be 
abdressed in the style of the old 
ballad, and make the same re- 
sponse; 

s O why do you shiver and shake 
Gaffer Gray? 

And why does your nose look so 

blue?— 
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I am grown very old 

And the weather ’tis cold, 

And my doublet is not very new.” 

Thos. Randolph—Better known 
here as Old Tommy Randals,“ 
the standing bug-bear of child- 
hood, and likely to rival the most 
celebrated . Boog- a-boos of any 
past age. We sincerely hope his 
sooty notes of “ sweep O”—‘‘ sweep 
O,” will soon be exchanged for 
more cheerful ones. Indeed he has 
scarcely a note of any kind left, as 
he is now the tenant of the poor 
house, having been some time ago 
gathered to that promiscuous con- 
gregation of fatherless, motherless, 
sisterless, brotherless, houseless and 
friendless beings, each of whom is 
little less than civiliter mortuus. 

Michael Elly.— This old winter 
beaten and woe-worn veteran, dur- 
ing the battle of Germantown, ob- 
served a cannen ball approaching 
his squad, bouncing on the ground 
from place to place, threatening the 
legs of his command with sudden 
destruction. With admirable pre- 
sence of mind he wheeled his men 
on their right and left, to make a 
vacancy for it to pass, and wheeled 
into his place in the line again, with 
great regularity and composure. 
« Right, corporal Elly,” said his 
officer, always make way for gen- 
tlemen whose business requires 
such h.” 

Joseph Wren.—This old man’s 
body and spirit seem to be equally 
light. He travels his thirty miles a 
day with ease. His appearance re- 
minds you of the Egyptian mum- 
mies, so celebrated for their fresh 
and life-like appearance after the 
lapee of centuries. During the de- 
luge (not Noah's flood nor yet Deu- 
calion’s, as you might have sap- 

from his ancient date, but the 
deluge which buried a third part of 
our town in ruins, on the ever me- 
morable 9th Aug. 1817,) old Wren, 
like the lively bird of his own name, 
perched himself in a snug corner of 
the garret of a two story frame 
house and went to sleep. The 
house rose on the bosom of th deep, 


plunged all but the garret into the 
waves, and was dashed from surge to 
surge, till it lodged against a tree. 
Five persons were drowned! side 
by side they lay,“ in a room of the 
second story of the house. Joseph 
slept on. At length when the God 
of Nature held out the olive branch 
of hope to the terror struck tonants 
of the roofs of the tottering houses 
and the flood subsided, so that the 
«dry land appeared,”—when the 
mighty ocean that had been, as it 
were, created in a moment and 
precipitated upon us, gathered it- 
self into the mild and unassuming 
Codorus again, Joseph’s abode of 
death, where youth and health and 
female excellence and manly virtue, 
had been buried in the waves, was 
visited—and still he slept. When 
he was awakened he rubbed hiseyes, 
not certain they were his own, nor 
whether he was Joseph Wren any 
more; for he knew not where he 
was, unless it might be in some 
place on the other side of the grave. 
Thus, indeed, has Joseph Wren had 
«hair breadth escapes,” in the 
‘‘ forest wild and city full,” and is 
spared to be made glad by some- 
thing very unlike the “ ingratitude 
of republics.” What a spectacle 
is sergeant Thomas’s venerable, 
honourable and ancient squad! 
Their history is all eventful. Poor, 
old, lame, blind, deaf and forgetful! 
They never looked to see this day. 


‘They have been bandied about 


from pillar to post, often without a 
home, or stated place of residence.* 
Almost every one has lost his dis- 
charge, and most of them, in the 
language of William Murphy’s peti- 
tion, have no evidence but their 
own words, their age, their pover- 
ty and their scars, of having faith- 
fully served their country, and of 
being in need of its support. 

THE SOLDIER’S FRIEND.” 


*So true is it that they, many of 
them, have no home, that on being asked 
where they reside, they often reply with 
a melancholy smile at the oddity of the 
thing, almost any where.” 
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NEW INVENTIONS. 

John Edwards, of Urbana, in the 
state of Ohio, has lately obtained 
letters patent from the United 
States for two valuable improve- 
ments. The one is a water-wheel to 
be used were only a small head of 
water can be had; but where there 
is sufficient body and current, as is 
frequently the case in the western 
country, the wheel must be peculi · 
arly useful. It rises and falls in such 
a way as not to be obstructed by 
back water, being ona screw shaft. 
The other is for what he terms a 


suction pump: it is constructed on 


entirely new principles, not depend- 
ing on producing a vacuum by val- 
ves, or by forcing with a piston; but 
by hollow cones made of leather 
passing through a tight tube. This 
pump can be used for raising water 
to any height, for mills, &c. and 
may be worked by the water-wheel. 
Congress.—It cannot have es- 
caped the observation of those who 
have attended to the legislative his- 
tory of our country, that, with the 
growth of our government, the 
complexion of Senate of the United 
States has gradually varied from 
that which it appears to have worn 
in the infancy of our political insti- 
tutions; and that the character of 
its deliberations more and more 
nearly approaches that of the repre- 
sentative chamber. The senate, on 
its first organization under this con- 
stitution, secluded itself from the 
ublic eye, and appears to have 
een considered rather in the light 
of a privy council to the President, 
than as a co-ordinate branch of the 
legislature. Indeed, if we mistake 
not, it was so termed in conversa- 
tion occasionally, if not in official 
proceedings of that day. There are 
not many, probably, of the present 
generation of readers, who remem- 
ber the fact. that in the first session 
of the first Congress of the United 
States, president Washington per- 
sonally came into the senate, when 
that body was engaged on what is 
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called executive business, and took 
part in their deliberations. W hen be 
attended, he took the vice-presi- 
dent’s chair, and the vice-president 
took that of the secretary of the 
senate; one or other of the secreta- 
ries occasionally accompanied the 
president on these visits. The pre- 
sident addressed the senate on the 
questions before them, and in many 
respects exercised a power in re- 
spect to their proceedings, which 
would now be deemed entirely in- 
compatible with their rights and 
privileges. This practice, however, 
did not long continue. An occasion 
soon arose of collision of opinion 
between the president and the sen- 
ate, om some nomination, and he 
did not afterwards attend, but com- 
municated by message what he de- 
sired to lay before them. At this 
period the legislative as wellas the 
executive proceedings of the senate 
were always transacted in secret 
session; and the public knew of the 
proceedings of that branch of the 
government only from its messages 
to the other house announcing its 
decisions. It became evident, bow- 
ever, that in practice, all responsi- 
bility to the constituent, under such 
ciroumstances, was ideal; but, it 
was not until the 20th of February. 
1794, after a considerable struggie. 
that the senate came to a resolution 
that its legislative 2 

should, after the end of that session. 
be public, and that gallaries should 
be provided for the accommodation 
of auditors. On this question we find 
the yeas and nays registered, nine- 
teen members having voted for it, 
and eight against it. The senate 
has gradually parted with the cha- 
racter of reserve, which appears to 
have belonged to it. By the in- 
crease of its numbers from the ad- 
mission of new states into tbe 
Union, its legislative business has 
become so Jaborious, that its pecu- 
liar character of an executive 
council is almost overlooked, not- 
withstanding the great importance 
of this feature in our government; 


— — — — — — 
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and the debates in the senate are 

of much greater length, at this day, 

in proportion to the numbers com- 

posing the body, than those of the 

house of representatives. Mat. Int. 
POMPEII. 

From Kotzebue’s Travels in Italy. 

A great rich town, that, after ly- 
ing eighteen centuries in a deep 
grave, is again shone on by the sun, 
and stands amidst other cities, as 
mach a stranger as any one of its 
former inhabitants would be among 
his posterity of the present day; 
such a town has not its equal in the 
world. The feelings which seized 
me at its gate may be very faintly 
expressed by words, but admit of no 
adequate representation. My foot 
now steps on the same pavement as 
was trodden on eighteen hundred 
years ago; the tracks of which are 
still visible which then rolled over 
it. An elevated path runs by the 
side of the houses, for foot passen- 
gers; and, that they might in rainy 
weather pass commodiously over to 
the opposite side, large flat stones, 
three of which take up the width of 
the road, were laid at a distance 
from each other. As the carriages, 
in order to avoid these stones, were 
obliged to use intermediate spaces, 
the tracks of the wheels are there 
most visible. The whole pavement 
is in good condition; it consists 
merely of considerable pieces of 
lava, which, however, are not cut 
(as at present) into squares, and may 
have been on that account the more 
durable. 

What must have been the feel- 
ings of the Pompeians, when the 
roaring of the mountain and the 
guanine of the earth waked them 
rom their first sleep. They at- 
tempted also to escape the wrath of 
the gods; and seizing tbe most va- 
luable things they could lay their 
hands upon in the darkness and 
confusion, to seek their safety by 
flight. In this street, and before 
the house that is marked with the 
friendly salutation on its threshold, 
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seven skeletons were found: the firat 
carried a lamp, and the rest had 
still between the bones of their 
fingers something that they wished 
to save. Ona sudden they were 
overtaken by the storm that de- 
scended from heaven, and sunk into 
the grave thus made for them. Be- 
fore the above mentioned country 
house, was still a male skeleton 
standing with a dish in his hand: 
and as on his fingers he wore of 
those rings that were allowed to be 
worn only by the Roman knights, 
he is supposed to have been the 
master of the house, who had just 
opened the back garden gate with 
the intent of flying, when the 
shower overwhelmed him. Several 
skeletous were found in the very 
posture in which they had breathed 
their last, without being forced by 
the agonies of death to drop the 
things which they had in their 
hands. 


Modern Eloquence.—Some of the 
good folks of Connecticut, tired of 
living in peace and quietness with- 
out a Constitution, have resolved to 
call a convention for the purpose of 
framing a scheme of government. 
The following are given as the very 
words of two of the most distin- 
guished advocates of this important 
measure. The speeches appeared 
in a paper which is on the same side 
with the orators, and the editor never 
saw their absurdity, we suppose, 
until the whole state was in the full 
enjoyment of a hearty laugh, at the 
expense of these Ciceronian Solons. 

Mr. Burrows—in a speech of 
considerable length, advocated the 
calling of a convention, to form a 
constitution of civil government. 
4% Let us,” said he, form a consti- 
tution for to let the people know 
what it is. I am told by gentlemen 
that we hare aconstitution, consist- 
ing partly of the charter of Charles 
II. and partly of usages and cus- 
toms. It is impossible for me, for 
to tell what it is in the main. I 
would have a constitution, Mr. 
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Speaker, for to tell the people what 
the consitution is. The reason I 
would have a constitution is, for to 
make the constitution as simple as 
possible. The more simple a piece 
of machinery is, sir, the more easy 
it is for the beholder to understand 
the nature of it, sir. This consti- 
tution ought to be made for to se- 
cure the rights of the people—for to 
limit the power of the legislature— 
for to define and secure the rights 
of conscience.—Without a consti- 
tution, sir, it is easy for the legisla- 
ture to oppress the poor people. I 
hope, sir, the bill upon your table 
will pass for to enable the people 
for to form a constitution of civil 
government for themselves.“ 

« Mr. Channing: Mr. Speaker— 
I think, sir, the subject under the 
consideration of this house, is one of 
boundless magnitude. I have been 
so much engaged upon the commit- 
tee of finance, that I have not been 
able to give to it that mature consi- 
deration which its unimmaginable 
importance demands of the mem- 
bers of the legislature of Connec- 
ticut. I am excessively sorry, sir, 
to see the least indication of opposi- 
tion to the great, the important, the 
very important subject now under 
the consideration of the delibera- 
tion of the immediate representa- 
tives of the people of the state of 
Connecticut. I understand, Mr. 
Speaker, from the various parts of 
the whole state of Connecticut, as- 
sembled meetings of the numerous 
people were very geverally and very 
universally attended. From this 
unequivocal elucidation of their de- 
liberate reflection upon this un- 
paralleled subject, we certainly, sir, 
learn their unbiassed opinion upon 
a subject which has, from the ear- 
liest ages of antiquity, down to the 
present very enlightened period of 
the world, occupied and overwhelm- 
ed the solemn consideration of the 
greatest statesmen I hope the 
bill will pass“ 

ANECDOTES. 
Marshal Sare.—Jt is notorious, 
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says Marmontel in his incomparable 


biography, that with much noble- 
ness and dignity of soul, the marshal 
was fond of inirth and jollity. By 
taste, as well as by system, he loved 
merriment in his armies, saying that 
the French never did so well as 
when they were led on gayly, and 
what they most feared, in war, was 
weary inactivity. He had always 
a comic opera in his camp. It was 
at the theatre that he gave the order 
of battle; and on those days the 
principal actress used to come ſor- 
ward and say: Gentlemen, to- mor- 
row there will be no play, on account 
of the battle the marshal gives; after 
to-morrow the Cock of the Village, 
with the Merry Intrigues, &c. 


Fredonia.— What is the mat- 
ter,“ said I to my friend Irritabilis, 
who was in the act of Ì 
upon the floor one of Mellish’s beau- 
tiful maps, as I entered his study; 
«Matter!” quoth the angry student, 
«Iam reading Dr. Mitchill’s ap- 
pendix to Cuvier’s Geology, in 
which he says something about 
Fredonian writers.’ Now, I have 
been these two hours hunting in 
every longitude and latitude for 
Fredonia, and this man has entirely 
omitted it.“ 1 told him that I sup- 
posed it was only to be found in the 
Limbus patrum or Limbo of Mi- 
ton,“ and assured him that among 
the American writers Dr. Mitchall 
was the only person who had ever 
mentioned it; and I gave him fur- 
ther satisfaction by assuring him 
that a certain John Cleves Sym- 
mes, of Ohio,’ together with about 
‘twenty credible persons,’ were 
about to proceed to that unknown 
region, under the auspices of the 
worthy Doctor, in search of ‘ thrifty 
vegetables’ for the Elgin garden; 
animals to stock the wilds of the 
western country, and men to dig 
the great New-York canal. 


* 


a Limbo large and broad, since 
called 
The Paradise of Fools. Par. Lost. I 1 1. 495. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tur author of a very interesting article on “ the Soldiers of the Revo- 
lution,” vide our last, page 236, informs us that when his clients call 
upon bim to learn how many more days of poverty must be endured before 
they learn the result of their applications to government, he endeavours 
to atone for the delay, telling them with cxultation, that their names 
have appeared in the Port Folio; that they are enrolled among the 
Muses; that they have become the quarter-guard of Apollo and their ra- 
tions in future will be nectar and ambrosia. To this fine talk.“ continues 
our correspondent, “ they give no other heed, than to tell me with a great 
dealof indifference, as they bite off a quid of tobacco, that they never heard 
of that Port before, and as for that Apollo, if indeed hebe any thing of a great 
man, he can’t be better than theold general that they fought „* &. 
We wish we could give, as we are requested, such information respecting 
our magnificoes,” the ( fire-rob’d god” and “ the thrice three muses” 
as would compensate these veterans forthe tardy steps of national gratitude. 
They who cannot barter “ all their fame for a pot of porter and safety” must 
have something more substantial than nectar; and though “ Apollo plays and 
twenty caged nightingales do sing.“ it is, after all, but lenten entertain- 
ment. Ours is a golden care, that keeps the gates ofsluniber open wide 
to many a watchful night,” and it is scarcely requited with the obolus of the 
war-worn soldier. 


« D——r” arrived too late for this number. We hope our unknown cor- 
respondent does not mean to make use of these pages to convey any per- 
sonal allusions? If he has no such intention, why alter the original? We 
shall cheerfully gratify him ina future number, if this suspicion be re- 
moved. 


The communication from the author of the ode. To Time” is tardy; 
but very acceptable. The alterations which we ventured to make in his 
M S. and to which he is so candid as to submit, were rendered necessary, 
we trust, by the haste and inadvertency of the writer. He has the enthu- 
siasm of the poet, but he must not disdain the labour of careful revision. 
In his figures we wish him to ask himself how they would look if they were 
represented bya painter. In plain words, he is often indistinct: he thinks 
more of words than things, and sometimes mistakes the jingle of bells for 
the sounds of Apollo’s lute.” 


The epitaph on “ Major Francis“ is a curious relick, and shall be pre- 
served. many such remains might be found throughout our country, which 
would reward the investigations of the antiquary, and fortify the state- 
ments of history. | 


The remarks on, the Episcopal Church would lead us to forbidden 
grounds. Religion and politics are topics on which we promised to abstain. 
We dare not touch the ark with our hands, and the arena of political strife 
is filled with pidgeons from the haunts of ambition. 


A Reader, who inquires about a letter from Mr. Moore, the poet, which 
has been stated in Mr. Bristed’s work to have been addressed to the Editor 
ofthe Port Folio, may, perhaps, be answered in our next. 


Communications on subjects connected with the Useful Arts will al- 
Ways be welcome, 
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ANTHONY BENEZET’S MANSION. 


Ir is not only praiseworthy to honour and imitate the virtues, 
and respect the manners and customs of our ancestors, but grati- 
fying even to look upon the fields they have cultivated, the trees 
they have planted, and the buildings they have occupied.—In ma- 
ny parts of Pennsylvania, there yet remain some of the primitive 
dwellings, and substantial improvements, of the early emigrants 
from Europes; but in the city of Philadelphia, such has been the 
rapid career of its prosperity, so great the changes in the fami- 
lies of the original proprietors, such the appropriation of ground 
to the purposes of business, or for the accommodation of opulence 
and ease, as to afford scarcely a vestige of the style of architec- 
ture adopted by our goodly and adventurous predecessors. It is 
but a few months since one of the oldest, if not the first brick house 
erected in Philadelphia, was torn down, to give place to a more 
Spacious structure, and we believe that edifice to have bcen the 
last sfecimen in this city, toward which the curious inquirer in 
these matters, might have been directed.— This building stood 
on the north side of Chesnut, between third and fourth streets, 
and for many years previous to its removal, was appropriated to 
the purposes of a currier. It was erected by David Brientnall at 
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least a century ago, and it is said that when it was ready to be oc- 
cupied, he thought it too grand and coetly to reside in, and he was 
on that account induced to rent it to a governor of the Island of 
Bermuda, who came: hither about that time, to reside for a sea- 
gon, with the hope of improving his declining health. More than 
fifty years since, this mansion was purchased by Anthony Benezet, 
who occupied it until his death in 1784. Having been the resi- 
dence of that philanthropic person,* as well as in consequence of 
the antiquity of the building, Mr. Vaux had a drawing of it taken 
just before it was demolished, in the month of March last. From 
the original picture in the possession of that gentleman, we have 
had the plate engraved, which embellishes this number of the 
Port Folio. 


FROM CAPTAIN GOLOWNIN’S NARRATIVE OF HIS CAPTIVITY INJAPAN ~ 
(Concluded from p. 222.) 


In the account given by us, in our number for April last, of 
Capt. Golownin’s narrative, we left him and his companions al- 
most in the infancy of their captivity, at Chakodade, a city of 
Yesso, during the summer of 1811: but, in the latter part of Sep- 
tember, they were removed to Matsmai, the principal city. The 
length of their detention, and the adventures which befel them in 
this land being of a different complexion from any which have 
happened in the intercourse between the Japanese and other Eu- 
ropeans, have brought us to a more familiar acquaintance with 
the character and genius of the Japanese, without causing a 
change of our opinion respecting them in any material particular. 

In a savage state of society, men are little moved by curiosity, 
but generally see with apathy those things which have no rela- 
tion to their immediate wants or to thelr amusements, and are 


e Vide Memoirs of the Life of Anthony Benezet by Roberts Vaur; re- 
viewed in our work for July 1817.—We are gratified to learn that this mo- 
dest memorial, has been reprinted in London; an honour which is aot often 
conferred upon our literature. 
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very seldom excited by a desire of improvement. Curiosity and a 
thirst for knowledge, however, form a predominant feature in the 
character of the Japanese; and in all civilized communities it is 
seen that, in proportion as men are secluded from society, their 
wish to know what is passing abroad is increased. Many of our 
readers have, no doubt, experienced, or they may learn from 
Cowper, with what eager anxiety, when shut up in the country by 
winter, bad roads, and distance from the next market-town, the 
hour of the day is expected on which the butcher, the baker, or 
the newsman will arrive. The most remarkable instance of this 
kind of curiosity, which we remember, is that of Lieutenant John 
Macluer, a sea-officer, who was employed by the East-India Com- 
pany to survey the Pelew Islands; and was extraordinarily well 
qualified in his profession. Captivated by the simplicity of man- 
ners of the Pelew Islanders, by the romantic descriptions of Keate, 
(than which few are more calculated to call forth sensibility,) and 
possibly by some object yet more attractive, he determined to 
give up the command of his vessel to the officer next in rank, in 
order to marry a young Pelew woman, and to settle among that 
people, intending to pass with them the remainder of his days in 
the enjoyment of tranquil happiness. He first completed, in a 
masterly manner, the survey of the islands, and then put his de- 
sign in execution, was landed, and the vessel departed. At the end 
of fifteen months, however, he embarked in a canoe with some 
Indians to go to Ternate, one of the Molucca Islands, as he him- 
self stated, “ to hear the news!“ The curiosity and inquisitive- 
ness of the Japanese respecting foreigners are in like manner 
whetted by their self-seclusion from the rest of the world; and this 
feeling has been augmented with regard to the Russians by ap- 
prehensions entertained of their designs, and of their power. 

It was as much an habitual amusement as a business at Mats- 
mai, for the governor to have his Russian prisoners brought dai- 
ly before him for examination, till every question had been many 
times repeated and answered, and the impatience of the Russians 
under these interrogatories forms a diverting contrast with the 
mildness of the Japanese. The Captain says; 

From the 6th of October to the end of the month, we were conducted 
regularly every day, or every other day, to the Bunyo [the Governor], 
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who usually detained us the greater part of the day, so that our attendant 
were obliged to carry our meals to the castle. The number of questions 
which the Bunyo asked was incalculable. If he put eye interrogatory con- 
cerning any circumstance connected with our case, he asked fifty, which 
were unimportant, and many which were ludicrous. This so puzzled and 
tormented us, that we sometimes made very insolent replies. We once 
stated plainly, that we had rather they would put an end to our existence at 
ence, than torture us in the way they did. Who would not have lost patience 
en being asked such questions as the following? When I was taken, I had 
ten or twelve keys of my bureau and drawers, and of the astronomical insiru- 
ments belonging to the ship. The Bunyo wished to be informed of the con- 
tents of every drawer, and every box. When I pointed to my shirt, and 
told him that my drawers contained such things as these; he asked me bow 
many | had? I told him, with some degree of ill-humour, that J did not 
know: and that it was my servant’s business to keep that reckoning. Upon 
this he immediately inquired how many servants I had, and what were 
their names and ages? I lost all patience, and asked the Japanese why 
they teazed us with such questions, and what use such information could 
be to them, since neither my servants nor property were near me? The 
Governor then, with great mildness, observed that he hoped we were not 
offended by his curiosity; that he did not intend to force any ans wers from 
ys, but merely questioned us like a friend. This kindness immediately 
galmed our irritation, and we reproached ourselves for the rude answers 
we had given.” 

Shortly aſterwaril, the interpreter introduced to them a young 
man named Teske, to whom the Bunyo wished them to teach the 
Russian language; because, he said, the Japanese government re- 
quired all foreign papers to be translated by two interpreters. Af- 
ter some hesitation, they resolved to give this new interpreter in- 
structions until the Spring, by which time they would see wheth- 
er or not the Japanese were inclined to grant them their liberty. 
The Bupyo also wished them to enable him to draw up a statis- 
tical account of the European countries: but, to avoid being trou- 
bled with innumerable questions, they remarked that persons 
who, like them, had spent almost the whole of their lives at sea, 
could not be expected to give all the particulars which the Ja- 
panese might wish to obtain. They were then politely told 
that the Japanese would be perfectly satisfied with such informa- 
tion as the Russian officers were capable of affording them. It is 
added that Teske showed extraordinary capacity even in the first 
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- lessons, had an excellent memory, and pronounced the Russian 
words with such facility that the gentlemen conjectured that he 
had previously acquired the language, and was purposely conceal- 
ing his knowledge of it. He was soon able to read, and proceed- 
ed to enter in a vocabulary the words which he heard his instruc- 
tors speak, spelt in the Russian alphabetic character; and he 
learned more in a day than Kumaddschero (the other interpre- 
ter) in a fortnight.” 

Teske, moreover, was not contented with his own acquisi- 
tions, but carried bis brother to the Russians, with a request from 
the Bunyo that he also should be taught. This occasioned sharp 
and angry words on both sides, and Teske left them in a violent 
passion. 

‘© We expected,” (says Captain G.) “ that this affair would be followed 
with some disagreeable consequences, but we experienced none. Next 
morning Teske came to us with a very friendly air, and apologized for the 
angry manner in which he had expressed himself on the preceding day, 
and for having thus indiscreetly given us offence. He attributed his con- 
duct to a passionate character which he inherited from nature, and pray- 
ed that we would forget what had passed, and again become friends. We, 
on our part, also thought it prudent to apologize, and a reconciliation was 
of course soon accomplished. Teske now brought his brother with him, but 
merely in the quality of a visitor. 

When the prisoners were conducted to their examinations, if it 
rained, an attendant walked by the side of each, holding an um- 
brella over his head. Among the interpreters employed at the 
examinations, were the two Japanese who had been carried off by 
Chwostoff; and who, after having been detained during a winter at 
Kamtschatka, had been sent back, and landed on an island near 
Yesso. 

One of the most interesting acquaintances made by the Rus- 
sians during their imprisonment was with a Japanese geometri- 
cian and astronomer. 

« This person, named Mamia-Rinso, had been sent from the Japanese 
capital. The first time he came to visit us, he was accompanied by our in- 
terpreter, who informed us that be had shortly before quitted Yeddo, from 
whence the government, by the advice of a physician, who was skilled in 
the Eurnpean practice, had sent us some medicines to prevent the scurvy, 
a disorder which is extremely frequent and dangerous in Japan. These 
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medicines consisted of two flasks of lemon-juice, a number of lemons and 
oranges, and a considerable quantity of dried herbs, of very fragrant smell, 
and which, according to the directions of the Japanese, we spritikled in our 
soup. The Bunyo, besides, took this opportunity of sending us three or 
four pounds of brown sugar, and a box full of red pepper in husks, boiled 
in sugar, of which the Japanese are very fond. But we quickly discovered 
that these presents were intended to persuade, or rather to force us to com- 
municate to the Japanese geometrician our methods of taking nautical and 
astronomical observations. To this end he wascontinually making solicita- 
tions. He showed us his instruments, which consisted of an English sector, 
and astrolabe, with a compass, a case of mathematical instruments, and 
quicksilver for forming the artificial horizon, and requested that we would 
show him how the Europeans employed these things. He visited us every day, 
and frequently remained with us from morning until evening, during which 
time he gave us an account of his travels, and produced his plans and sketches 
of the different countries he had visited. We inspected them with the great- 
est curiosity. The Japanese looked upon him as a very learned man. They 
always listened to him with the utmost attention, and wondered how he 
could have travelled to so many different places: he had visited all the 
Kurile Islands, as far as the seventeeth Sagaleen, and even the land of 
Mandshuren, and had sailed through the river Amur.—He had a small still 
with which he made spirits from rice, and which was kept constantly go- 
ing. He drank freely of the liquor himself, and shared it as readily with us, 
to the no little satisfaction of our sailors. He could ascertain the sun’s 
height, from the natural or artificial horizon, with his sector, and knew 
how to find the latitude of a place by obeerving the sun’s altitude at noon. 
In his calculations he used some tables of declination, and other helps 
of that kind, which he said had been translated into Japanese froma 
Butch book. As we had none of our tables in our possession, we could not ¢@ 
well decide on the accuracy of those he employed. 

Mainia-Rinso had also been a warrior, and had been wounded 
by the Russians when Chwostoff landed. “ He declared that, after 
Chwostoff’s attack, the Japanese had it in contemplation to send 
three ships to Okotzk, in order to raze that place to the ground. 
We used to laugh at this boast, observing, that we were sorry the 
Japanese had not sent thither thirty, or even three hundred ships 
instead of three, as we were certain none of them would ever have 
got back. He, on his part, appeared offended at this observation, 
and asserted that the Japanese were not inferior in war to other 
nations. I must here remark, that this was the first Japanese who 
ventured, in our presence, to swagger and assume importance on 
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account of his military skill. — Though this man was decidedly 
inimical to the Russians, they conversed together on friendly 
terms. He maintained that the Japanese had well-founded rea- 
sons for believing that the Russian nation entertained evil designs 
on them; and the officers learned from Teske that he had declar- 
ed to the governor that their arrival at Japan was not accidental, 
but that they had been sent thither for the express purpose of 
acting as spies. They were not informed of all the arguments 
which he adduced in support of his assertion, but those that were 
mentioned by Teske were highly ludicrous. This interpreter as- 
sured them that Mamia-Rinso had not succeeded in altering the 
good opinion which the Bunyo of Matsmai had entertained of their 
conduct; yet his representations had produced a considerable ef- 
fect in the capital (Yeddo), where not only the government but the 
greater part of the people were prejudiced against them. 

Let us examine the evidence which Captain Golownin himself 
has furnished of his intention, previously to his sailing from Kam- 
tschatka: i 

“ I will briefly state the plan I intended to follow. I resolved to sail direct 
from Kamtschatka to the Strait óf Nadeschda between the Islands Matua 
and Rashaua, and te regulate my chronometer according to their situation 
in case I should find no opportunity for lunar observations. I then propos- 
ed to steer along the southern coasts of the Kurile Islands, and to com- 
mence my observations with the Island of Ketui, which had not been seen 
by the Nadeschda, and so on with every island in succession until I arri- 
ved at Matsmai; next to sail between the Islands Eetooroop and Matsmai, 
and to explore the whole northern coasts of the latter until I should reach 
La Pérouse’s Straits.“ “ I resolved to hold no intercourse with the Ja- 
panese, and to sail without any flag in the neighbourhood of the Islands be- 
longing to them, in order to avoid exciting either fear or distrust in the 
minds of this distrustful people. 

Here, in the outset, is plainly acknowledged the intention to 
examine the shores of the northern Japanese territories; and to go 
as it were in disguise, by carrying aloft no flag, that alarm might 
not be created. When with this circumstance is considered the 
progressive extension of the Russian dominion over all the nor- 
thern Kurilian Islands, we think that Mamia-Rinso had reason to 
regard the coming of the Russians to their coasts as not acciden- 
tal, but rather as a clandestine visit for the purpose of spying the 
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land, to see whether it was good, and with a view to future enter- 
prizes. 

Many causes had contributed to prevent the most plain and ob- 
vious precepts of religion and morality from having, in any per- 
ceptible degree, corrected in mankind the pernicious love of do- 
minion. In most of the European states, particularly, the religious 
establizhments are so formed as to be subservient to the execu- 
tive power; and consequently the morality of religious doctrine is 
rendered so flexible, that successful usurpation and conquest are 
sanctioned with a benediction. For more than two centuries, 
Christianity has been proscribed in Japan; which happened in con- 
sequence of the Europeans who visited that country being so 
much infected with this ambitious vice, and endeavouring to make 
their religion an instrument for the attainment of their interested 
purposes. We read that the first converts to Christianity in Ja- 
pan, who were persecuted for their faith by the state, remonstra- 
ted to the following effect: “ Before the coming of the Chris- 
tians,” said they, “ there were twelve different religious sects in 
Japan, and the government took no offence at any one of them. It 
can be but of little consequence whether the number of religions 
is twelve or thirteen, and therefore why are we persecuted, and 
not like the rest allowed to choose for ourselves?” To this ques- 
tion the governor replied; “ Before the coming of the Christians, 
every Japanese regarded his own religion without concerning him- 
self about the religion of his neighbour or of any other man; but 
this new sect work continually to make proselytes, to make their 
own sect more powerful than all the rest.“ | 

If The Wife of Bath’s Knight might justly say to the Queen, 

% My Lady liege 
What all your sex desire is sovereignty,” 
it would have been coming nearer to the whole truth if the Queen 
had retorted with the same compliment on the other sex: but the 
story did not well admit it. 

The character of the Japanese is naturally far from distrustful. 
Formerly, they were, more than other inhabitants of the East, a 
maritime and commercial people: their ships were seen in almost 
every part of India; and their ports were open to vessels of any 
and every nation. In their dealings with each other, also, they are 
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open anc frank. To close the present argument, however, we ac- 
knowledge it must be admitted that, with respect to Europeans» 
the Japanese are a distrustful people; and captain Golownin, not 
to be behind hand with us in candour, may grant that they have 
sufficient reason for being so. 

In order to show contempt for the Chinese, the Japanese have 
adopted particular customs merely for the sake of dissimilarity: 
but, in their deliberations on subjects of any moment, if the busi- 
ness be not of an urgent nature, their slowness of decision is equal 
to that of the Chinese. Their government would come to no de- 
termination on the measures to be observed with their Russian 
prisoners; and the imaginations of the latter dwelled on the bor- 
rors of perpetual imprisonment, or at least of never being pcr- 
mitted to return to their own country. Captain Golownin, there- 
fore, on consulting with his officers and men, resolved on attempt- 
ing to escape; the plan proposed being to look along the sea- 
coast for some vessel which they might seize, and in her convey 
themselves to Ochotzk, or to Kamtschatka. Before they had fi- 
nally arranged their operations, a defection happened in their par- 
ty. Mr. Moor, a midshipman, whose father was not a Russian, 
was desirous of remaining in Japan: he accordingly refused to 
join in their scheme; and they had the additional difficulty to en- 
counter of keeping their resolves secret from him, The narrative 
thus continues: 

On the 23d of April (1812) we were conducted to the outskirts of the 
city to walk. Under pretence of mere curiosity, we requested the Japan- 
ese to lead us to a pagodo, which stood near the cemetery, and which had 
recently been built after a fire. We had thus an opportunity of observing 
the footpaths which we might pursue in the course of our flight. 

It may be here observed, that the Island of Matsmai is entirely cover- 
ed with hills. The ground is no where level, except on the coast, and at 
short distances from the base of the mountains, which raise their summits 
in every direction, and are separated from each other by deep ravines. This 
extraordinary cha in of mountains, which is high and low by (urns, extends 
over the whole island; the midland parts of which are uninhabited. All the 

Kurile and Japanese villages lie along the coast. 

s As we passed through the fields, we gathered wild leeks and garlick, 
in such great quantities, that Mr. Moor, who thought we wanted it for pre- 
sent use, could have no idea that we were on the eve of making our escape- 
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“ On our return home, we felt extremely fatigued, and threw ourselves 
on our beds. During the twilight the sailors entered the kitchen, and car- 
ried off two knives, without being perceived. About half an hour before 
midnight, Simanoffand Schkajeff stole into the yard, and concealed them- 
selves under the steps. When twelve o’clock struck, and the Sangar sol- 
diers had gone their rounds, they began to make a hole under the fence 
through which we all (Mr. Moor and Alexci excepted) crept one after ano- 
ther. I stumbled in going out, slipped down, and struck my knee against 2 
stake which was sunk in the ground close to the opening. The blow was 
extremely violent, but the pain soon diminished. 

We found ourselves on a very narrow path between the fence and the 
hollow, so that it was with the utmost difficulty we succeeded in gaining 
the high road. With hasty steps we then passed between the trees, cros- 
sed the mound, and the cemetery; and, in about half an hour, reached the 
foot of the first hill which we had to ascend.” 

The hurt in the captain’s knee rendered this a most painful 
adventure to him; and more than a week passed without their be- 
ing able to make themselves masters of any vessel. Generally in 
the day-time they concealed themselves in the woods: but they 
had been traced, and their progress carefully watched without its 
being oppused, till an opportunity offered for surrounding them 
in such a manner that resistance and escape were equally impos- 
sible, and they were again secured without any person being hurt. 
It was no doubt deemed important by the Japanese that they 
should be taken alive, because, if any of them were killed, this 
circumstance might throw obstacles in the way of negotiating af- 
terward with the Russians. The prisoners were marched back to 
Matsmai. At their examination, the Bunyo asked, “ Did you know 
that, if you had succeeded in yoyr project, I and several other of- 
ficers must have answered for your escape with our lives’—Is 
there any European law by which prisoners are justified in mak- 
ing their escape?“ They answered, “ there is no written Jaw to 
that effect: but, when a prisoner has not pledged his parole of 
honour, he is never considered as culpable in making his es- 
cape.” The Bunyo then made a long specch, the substance of 
which was as follows: 

« Had you been natives of Japan, and secretly escaped from your prison, 
the consequence might have been fatal to you; but as your are foreigners 
and ignorant of the Japanese laws, and more particularly as you did not 
escape with a view to injure the Japanese, but for the sake of returning to 
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your native country, which it is natural you should prefer to every other, 
our good opinion of you remains unaltered.” 

They were, however, now confined in a real prison, in which, 
though not in the same apartment was a Japanese criminal: 

The crime which this man had committed was tnat, at a public bathing 
house, he changed his old clothes, as if by mistake, for a better suit belong- 
ing to some other individual. He was several times conveyed before a 
judge, with his hands tied behind his back. At length, he received twenty- 
five stripes, and the same punishment was repeated after the lapse of three 
days. What instrument was used in the infliction of this chastisement we 
know not, but we distinctly heard the stripes, and the cries of the offender. 
He returned with his back naked and bloody to prison. The attendants 
spat on his shoulders and rubbed the saliva over the lacerated parts, and 
thus cured him. His hands were afterwards marked, to shew that he had 
been punished, and he was then sent to the northern Kurile Islands, in the 
possession of the Japanese.— 

“On the same day, continues captain G., “ an officer, with the crimi- 
nal Judge, Matataro, and the interpreter Kumadschero, came, by order of 
the governor, to say, that we must not suppose, in consequence of the exe- 
cution of the sentence on this criminal, that a similar fate awaited us; for, 
according to the Japanese laws, no foreigner could be condemned to suffer 
corporeal punishment. We looked upon this assurance as merely intended 
to console us; but we afterwards learnt, that a law to this effect really ex- 
ists; and that the only foreigners to whom its protection does not extend, 
are those who atteinpt to induce Japanese subjects to embrace Christi- 
anity.” 

A change of governors took place at Matsmai about this time. 
It seems that some of tbe most important districts of the Japan- 
ese dominions have two appointed governors, one of whom resides 
at court, and the other in the province or district to be governed; 
and they relieve each other annually. On the present occasion, as 
the departing governor had treated the Russians with much 
kindness, it was proposed by them to address a letter of thanks te 
him previously to his removal. This was done in a style which 
the French would call sufere, and translated by their friend 
Teske into the Japanese language. We observed in our letter,” 
says the captain, & that fate, in ordaining we should become the 
prisoners of the Japanese, had, to our good fortune, singled out 
the period when Arrao-Madsimano-Kami was invested with the 
government of Metsmai.” The Bunyo, on reading Teske’s trans- 
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lation laughed at this passage, and inquired whether we supposed 
that any other “ Japanese nobleman, in the like situation, would 
net have treated us with equal kindness.” 

In August, the Russian ship Diana, now commanded by cap- 
tain Rikord, arrived at Kunaschier, and in moderate and proper 
language demanded the release of the detained Russians: but the 
Japanese officer at Kunaschier, from hatred to the Russians, and 
in the hope of provoking them to attack his garrison, sent back 
Rikord’s inessenger with the false intelligence that the Russian 
prisoners had all been put to death. Instead of assaulting the gar- 
rison on shore, however, captain Rikord commenced hostilities by 
capturing a Japanese vessel; the crew of which, rather than be 
made prisoners by the Russians, threw themselves into the water 
and endeavoured to swim to the shore: but some were taken, and 
nine were drowned. From those who were captured, the Russian 
captain learnt that Golownin and his people were still living. Cap- 
tain Rikord, however, sailed to Kamtschatka, carrying with him a 
Japanese named Tachatay-Kachi, a man of great distinction, who 
was also a rich merchant and the owner of twelve ships) When 
the account of this transaction was communicated to captain Go- 
lownin, the conduct of the Kunaschier commander appeared to 
be regarded generally by the Japanese as spirited and meritorious, 
and not as deserving of censure. Of this affair we cannot judge, 
having the evidence only of one party. 

In June, 1813, captain Rikord returned to Runaschier. Of six 
persons who had been carried away captives, Tachatay-Kachi and 
two more Japanese were brought back; the others, two Japanese 
and a Japanese Kurilian, had died. Captain Golownin states that, 
a few months before this arrival of captain Rikord, 

The relations of Tachatay-Kachi, who were much concerned for his 
fate, inquired of a priest in Chakodade whether Kachi would ever return to 
his native country? This priest pretended to possess the gift of foretelling 
future events. He accordingly pronounced the following prophecy: “‘ Ka- 
chi will return in the enguing summer with two of his companions, the re- 
maining two have perished in a foreign land.”—The Japanese informed ws 
of this prediction; but we laughed, and told them that, in Europe, such a 
prophet would be punished for an impostor, and he doubtless was one. The 
Japanese, however, thought otherwise, and assured us that many of the 
former prophecies of this priest had been fulfilled. Captain Rikord’s subse- 
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quent arrival of course inspired them with fresh confidence in the prophe- 
tic powers of their priest, and they triumphantly inquired whether we were 
not convinced that he possessed the gift of penetrating into futurity? They 
expressed no little astonishment when we declared all his successful pre- 
dictions to be the effect of mere chance.” 

This is an extraordinary story, both in itself and in the manner 
of its being related. That many have a wavering belief in super- 
natural communications must be obvious; and also that many have 
a wavering and infirm disbelief of them. We should guess the 
author to be of the incredulous class. 

Captain Rikord was now informed that the Japanese govern- 
ment required from the Russian government a formal disavowal 
of having authorized Chwostoff’s attack; and for this purpose 
captain Rikord sailed immediately for Ochotzk. On the 24th of 
September he returned, and anchored in Edomo or Endermo 
harbour in Yesso. On approaching the harbour, he sent on shore 
a written application for a pilot, and a supply of fresh water; re- 
questing also that his letters might be answered in the common 
and not in the high language, because his interpreter Kisseleff 
(one of the Japanese sailors) could read only the former. Provi- 
sions of every kind were immediately sent to the ship: but, as to 
answering his letters in the common language, the Japanese ob- 
served that, according to their laws, no person of distinction might 
sign official papers in the vulgar tongue. This kind of state writ- 
ing has been one of the greatest impediments to the advancement 
of knowledge in the East. In a similar manner, the Koreans are 
said to employ the Chinese characters for their printed books and 
for state-concerns, but to have a more convenient mode of writ- 
ing in common use, with which they can with ease express the 
names of things. Captain Golownin remarks that every Japanese 
knows how to write in the common language, and it was a matter 
of astonishment to them to find that of four Russian sailors not 
one could write. ‘ 

On the 28th, captain Rikord delivered to the Japanese two let- 
ters from the Russian authorities in Siberia. 

* The first, which by the Bunyo’s order was brought to us for translation 
was an answer from Mr. Minitzky, the commandant of the Ochotzk dis- 
trict, to the demand of the two officers next in rank to the Bunyo. Mr. 
Minitzky clearly explained that the proceedings of Chwostoff were quite 
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unauthorized by our government, that the Emperor of Russia had always 
been favourably disposed towards Japan, and that he had never entertain- 
ed a design to injure the subjects of that empire. He accordingly advised 
the Japanese to prove, by our speedy liberation, their friendly disposition 
towards Russia, and their readiness to terminate differences which had 
arisen out of their own mistakes, and the reprehensible conduct of an ob- 


scure individual. He added, that every delay on their part must be attend- 


ed with injurious consequences to the Japanese commerce and fisheries; as 
the inhabitants of the coasts would be severely harassed by the Russian ves- 
sels in case further visits to Japan on account of this affair should be neces- 
sary.” 

The language of this address was imperious, and far from con; 
ciliatory; yet the Japanese expressed themsclves pleased and sa- 
tisfied “ that the explanations it contained were sufficient to pro- 
duce a thorough conviction that Chwostoff had acted without the 
sanction of the Russian government; they, therefore, congratula- 
ted us on our speedy liberation and return to our native country.” 

The circumstance, however, which inclined the Bunyo and his 
officers to look favourably on this letter, was an intercession made 
in it on behalf of a Japanese named Leonsaimo, who had been in 
Russia, and, it was understood, had incurred the displeasure of 
the Japanese government. The elders, [member of the high 
eouncil at Jeddo,] said they, will now be convinced of their error, 
and will learn that the Russians are not bears and barbarians, but 
a humane people.” 

Of the other letter, which was brought to captain Golownin to 
translate, we have this account: 

“It had been written by the civil governor of Irkutzk, on captain Rik- 
erd’s first report, and consequently before he could have been made ac- 
quainted with the contents of the Japanese paper, which was afterwards 
senton board the Diana. The governor began by representing the object 
of onr voyage, and the treacherous conduct of the Japanese at Kunashier, 
he then declared that Chwostoff had acted without the sanction of the Rus- 
sian government, and entreated the governor of Matsmai to grant us our 
immediate freedom, or to negociate on that subject with captain Rikerd, 
his plenipotentiary. If, however, neither of these requests could be com- 
plied with, without the consent of the Japanese government, he was re- 
quested to state when, and to what place the vessel should proceed, to ob- 
taia an answer. He mentioned the presents, consisting of a gold watch 
and some red cassimir, which he sent to the governor of Matamai, as tokens 
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of his neighbourly friendship. He, besides, stated that captain Rikord was 
the bearer of a letter of thanks, which he was directed to deliver whenever 
our freedom might be granted. Finally, he expressed his hope of obtaining 
an answer corresponding with his demand, on failure of which he should be 
compelled reluctantly to conclude that Japan was hostilely disposed to- 
wards Russia, and must lay before his Emperor a declaration to that effect. 
His Imperial Majesty would then consider himself bound to employ a force 
corresponding with his power, and to obtain satisfaction by an appeal to 
arms, though by such measures the empire of Japan might be shaken to 
its very foundation.” 

Truly, such an address must have endangered the relapse of the 
elders at Jeddo into their old error! 

This letter was accompanied by translations in the Mandschur and Ja- 

panese languages; the Japanese said, however, that they had no Mand- 
schur interpreter, and that several passages in the Japanese translation 
were quite unintelligible. We were, therefore, obliged to make another 
translation of it, a task which kept us employed for more than two days. 
When the translation was finished, the interpreters carried it to the Bunyo, 
but in a short time brought it back, for the purpose of obtaining some ex- 
planations which were deemed necessary. They praised the general tenor 
of the letter, and expressed their dissatisfaction at two passages only. The 
Japanese were astonished the letter should speak of the faithless conduct 
practised towards us, and describe it as an arbitrary measure of the com- 
mandant of Kunashier, unsanctioned by the emperor of Japan, since they 
had, by their communications, avowed that we were taken prisoners by or- 
der of the government. But their pride was chiefly wounded by the obser- 
vation that Japan would be shaken to its foundation. They insisted on be- 
ing made acquainted with the precise meaning of this sentence. I first 
wished to explain to them by examples what was meant by the employ- 
ment of a force corresponding with a person’s power. ‘Suppose,’ said J, 
that 1 were to throw a feather on an individual with whom I was offend- 
ed, I should not then use a force corresponding with my power, but if I 
threw a heavy stone with violence, I then should use a corresponding forcc. 
In the same manner, the two attacks made by Chwostoff in no way corres- 
ponded with the power of Russia, and his two ships in comparison with our 
empire, are not equal to a feather in my hand.’ In order to make them un- 
derstand the phrase shaken to its foundation,’ 1 shook Teske several times 
by the shoulders. 

„At first the Japanese seemed offended at our entertaining so mean an 
opinion of the strength of their country, and asked, with haughtiness and 
ill-humour, how our emperor could hope to shake Japan in that way? I re- 
plied, that the letter alluded to the people of Japan, and not the territory: 
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and you must surely be convinced, said I, that if Russia chose to declare 
war against Japan, and to fit out a force, she might easily effect the des- 
truction of your empire.” 


This, however, explained away nothing, and was only a repe- 
tition of that which had most given offence: but captain Golow- 
nin says that he was aware “ that the Japanese, in the course of 
apparently undesigned conversation, often framed their language 
so as to inform them of all that they wished to know. I therefore,” 
he adds, “followed their example; and to set them at ease with re- 
gard to the threats which had so irritated them, observed, as it 
were accidentally, that the governor of Irkutzk had written his 
letter before he knew any thing of the papers left behind by 
Chwostoff, or the wish of the Japanese government to correspond 
with Russia.” He also assured them that the governor would not 
have so expressed himself, had he been convinced of the readi- 
ness of the Japanese to adjust past differences. 

This explanation was reasonable and satisfactory; and we differ 
from captain G. respecting it merely in thinking that it should 
have been made at the delivery of the translation, previously to 
the latter being read, and not in any manner as it were acciden- 
tally, but expressly to obviate the supposition that insult was in- 
tended. 

In a day or two after the reading of the letters, the interpreters 
delivered to captain G. and his officers their swords and hats; 
and they were desired to wear the former, in order to be present- 
ed to the bunyo or governor of Matsmai, who congratulated them 
on their being restored to liberty. 


“<: You have,’ said the bunyo, in some measure, become acquainted 
with the laws of ourcountry, which prohibit us from maintaining any com- 
merce with the people of foreign nations, and require that we should drive 
all foreign vessels from our coasts: explain this to your countrymen on 

vour return home. It has been our wish, whilst you remained in Japan, to 
treat you with all possible kindness; but before you became acquainted 
with our customs, our behaviour may have appeared to you the very oppo- 
site of what we intended. Each nation has its peculiar customs, but good 
conduct will every where be esteemed as such. On your return to Russia, 
inform your countrymen of this likewise. I wish you all a safe voyage. 


Captain Rikord’s account of his negotiation, which occupies 
the latter part of the second volume, relates some interesting cir- 
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cumstances respecting the merchant Tachatay-Kachi; particular- 
ly his ready and philosophic resignation to misfortunes which 
were not remediable. Captain R. having learnt from him that the 
Russians who had been detained were living, and in the city of 
Matsmai, released the vessel which he had captured, but resolved 
on taking Kachi to Kamtschatka. On being made acquainted with 
this determination, Kachi calmly said,“ Well, I am ready.“ 


« determined also,“ says captain R., “ to take four seamen from the Ja- 
panese vessel, who might be useful in attending on Tachatay-Kachi, to 
whom I left the choice of the individuals: but he earnestly intreated that none 
of the seamen might be removed from his ship, observing that they were 
extremely stupid, and that he feared they would die of gricf, owing to the 
dread they entertained of the Russians. The earnestness of his solicitations 
on this subject led me, in some measure, to doubt that our comrades were 
really living in Matsmai, and I repeated, in a decided manner, my deter- 
mination to take four of the seamen. He then begged that I would accom- 
pany him to his ship. When we went on board, he assembled the whole of 
his crew in the cabin; and, having seated himself cross-legged on a long 
cushion, which was placed on a fine mat, requested that I would take my 
place beside him. ‘The sailors all knelt down before us, and ‘he delivered 
a long speech, in which he stated that it would be necessary for some of 
them to accompany us to Russia. 

„Here a very affecting scene was exhibited. A numberof the seamen 
approached him with their heads bent downwards, and with great eager- 
ness whispered something to him: their countenances were all bathed in 
tears. Even Tachatay-Kachi, who had hitherto evinced calmness and re- 
solution, seemed now to be deeply distressed, and began to weep.” 


Captain R., however, persisted in his intention, and four men 
were selected. In the winter, as already mentioned, two of these 
Japanese sailors died; which much affected this good man, both in 
his health and in his spirits, and made captain Rikord deem it ex- 
pedicnt to hasten his return to Kunaschier. When arrived there, 
the two remaining Japanese seamen were commissioned to carry 
a message to the commandant on shore; and Tachatay-Kachi was 
asked whether he would be responsible for their being sent back, 
to which he replicd in the negative; adding, “ you do not know 
our laws.“ 


Since it is so,’ said the Russian captain, turning to the Japanese sai- 
lors, tell the governor of Kunaschier, that if he prevents you from re- 
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turning, and permits me to receive no information, I will carry your nats- 
chalnic (meaning the merchant) back to Ochotzk, where some ships of war 
will this very year be fitted out, and armed men put on board of them, to 
demand the liberation of the Russian prisoners. I will wait only three days 
for his answer.’—At these words, Tachatay-Kachi changed countenance, 
but said with much calmness, ‘Commander of the imperial ship, thou coun- 
sellest rashly. In vain dost thou threaten to carry me to Ochotzk. My 
men may be detained on shore; but neither two, nor yet two thousand sai- 
lors can answer for me; wherefore, I give thee previous notice, that it will 
not be in thy power to take me to Ochotzk.’ ” 


He now declined to send any letter or other written document, 
but gave the messengers verbal instructions in the hearing of the 
Russian commander. 


„He then sunk into a deep silence and prayed. Hereupon, be delivered to 
the sailor whom he most esteemed, his picture, to be conveyed to his wife; 
and his large sabre, which he called his paternal sword, to be presented to 
his only son and heir. After the whole of this solemn ceremony was finish- 
ed, he stood up, and with a frank and, indeed, a very cheerful expression of 
countenance, asked me for some brandy to treat his sailors at parting. He 
drank with them, and accompanied them on deck, without giving them any 
further charge.—We then landed them, and they proceeded, without in- 
terruption, towards the fortress.” 


Captain Rikord, however, consulted with the seniors among 
his officers on what had passed, and they concurred in opinion 
that the most safe and proper step that they could take would 
be to restore Kachi to liberty. “I told him,“ says the captain, 
„that he might go on shore when he pleased, and I would trust 
to his honour for his return.“ J understand,” answered he, 
“thou darest not return to Ochotzk without a written testimonial 
of the fate of thy countrymen; and, for my part, the slightest 
stain on my honour will be at the expense of my life.” On the 
next day Tachatay-Kachi went on shore; and, from that time till 
the final departure of the Russians, his kind offices to them did 
not cease. It was known afterward that Kachi had cut the central 
lock from the crown of his head, and had laid it in the box which 
contained his portrait; and that, according to the Japanese cus- 
tom, he who sends his hair in this manner to his friends, proposes 
to die an honourable death. He confessed, subsequently, that his 
intention was to commit suicide after having destroyed captain 
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Rikord and his next officer; net, however, in a cowardby manner, 
as he said, in thy sleep. No! E would have gone more openly to 
work.” 

Captain Golownin’s narrative is in a great degree a verification 
of former descriptions of the people of Japan. Through the 
whole of the intercourse here related between the Russians and 
the Japanese, the manners and character of the two parties, 
in many respects, form a striking contrast. In equanimity of 
mind, as well as in uniform propriety of conduct, the Japanese ex- 
cel most nations; while in irritability the Russians surpass the 
people of most other countries. The Japanese, it may be seen, 
have pride and satisfaction in showing their respect and love for 
justice and reason: while the Russians, and especially the Eastern 
Russians, are confident in their strength, and feel a presumption 
of success in their enterprizes. It is curious, and a frofoe to this 
subject, that we find in captain Golownin’s narrative an account 
which he received from the interpreter Teske, of an examination, 
before the two bunyos of Matsmai, of Leonsaimo, the Japanese 
who had returned from Russia. Leonsaimo characterized the 
Russian nation as being warlike and rapacious. The emperor of 
Russia, he said, is kind and condescending: his subjects regard 
him as their father: his officers seek to enrich themselves by 
trade, and by provoking warfare with neighbouring states.” It is 
fair, however, to notice, that captain Golownin does not admit 
this drawing to be correct. 

The Japanese maxims of morality are exceedingly rigid; as, 
for example, they hold that starving is to be preferred to stealing. 
At the same time, they are very open to reasonable representa- 
tion, even to the changing of their judicial determinations: an in- 
stance of which occurred in the case of two Kurilians of the Nor- 
thern Islands, who had been employed by the Russians. When 
captain G. and his companions were retaken in their attempt to 
escape, nothing could be more candid and considerate than the 
governor’s remark: but, after that attempt, they were for a time 
confined in a common jail, where, as we have related, lay a crimi- 
nal imprisoned for theft. It has been humorously argued, that as 
there is no general rule without an exception, so an exception is 
necessary to prove the general rule; and a single thief, in the 
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prison of the Japanese capital, is exactly an exception which sub- 
stantiates the general honesty of that nation—A story is mention- 
ed of an act of treachery being practised by the natives of Japan 
in their early wars against the people of Yesso: but it is given on 
partial, and, as captain G. thought, on very questionable authori- 
ty.—In remarking on the character of the Japanese, we should 
not forget their disinterested hospitality in supplying with provi- 
sions the ships of strangers, with whom they would not admit of 
commerce, and constantly refusing payment or return of any kind; 
as also their rejection of presents, and their ready liberality in 
making them. On the contrary side, we do not recollect to have 
read or heard of Europeans visiting Japan who have refused, or 
returned, the presents offered to them.“ Ce n'est fas leur mode; 
it seems peculiar to the Japanese. 

On the article of courage, captain Golownin takes various oc- 
casions, in the early part of his work, to speak of the people of 
Japan as being deficient in that quality; in which representation be 
differs from all former accounts, and from parts both of his own 
and of captain Rikord’s journal. In the conclusion of his narra- 
tive, however, he says, “ I must here offer a remark on the opi- 
nion of those who attribute our liberation, and the ultimate good 
conduct of the Japanese, to the cowardice of that people, and 
their dread of the vengeance of Russia: for my own part, I am 
persuaded that generally TARE they acted from feelings E 
humanity.” 

The education of youth is, in Japan, one of the cares of the 
state.— The author relates, that during his confinement at Mats- 
mai, he received, by the bunyo’s orders, a present of fresh fruit. 


“ This happened in August, on a day which is a great children’s festival. 
In the evening, the male children assemble in the castle, where, in the pre- 
sence of the governor and all the officers of state, they play, sing, dance, 
wrestle, and fence with sabres. They afterwards partake of a supper, con- 
sisting of various kinds of delicacies. The interpreter assured us that, on 
this occasion, upwards of one thousand five hundred children were assem- 
bled in the castle: but none are admitted whose parents cannot afford to 
dress them well. Those who are badly dressed are, indeed, ashamed to ap- 
pear in the assembly. Girls are never admitted, as the Japanese laws pre 
hibit females from entering fortified places. 
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It has been noticed that all the Japanese can read; and they take 
so great a delight in this amusement, that some of the soldiers on 
guard over the Russian prisoners were constantly thus employed: 
of which captain Golownin had reason to complain, because they 
had the annoying custom of reading aloud, and in the monotonous 
manner of school-boys. The account given of Mamia-Rinso fur- 
nishes some idea of the state of mathematical knowledge in Ja- 
pan. We have also seen good Japanese maps of their own terri- 
tories: captain Broughton was the bearer of one to this country; 
and others have been since received here. The following incident 
may yield some amusement, or perhaps cause some perplexity, 
to such of our readers as are fond of solving mathematical diffi- 
culties. Captain Golownin observes: 


« I asked the Japanese academician whether he was perfectly convinced 
that in a right angled triangle the square of the hypothenuse is equal to the 
squares of the other two sides? He answered in the affirmative. I then ask- 
ed how they were certain of this fact, and in reply he demonstrated it very 
clearly. Having drawn a figure with a pair of compasses on paper, he cut 
out the three squares, folded the squares of the two short sides into a num- 
ber of triangles, and also cut out these triangles; then laying the several 
triangles on the surface of the large square, he made them exactly cover 
and fit it.” 


The test of ingenuity in this problem should consist in solving 
it with the smallest number of triangles: but the case is not redu- 
cible to one general rule; and therefore we conjecture that the 
Japanese geometrician took the advantage of the Zsosceles for his 
demonstration. 

We are of opinion that the Japanese deserve to be regarded as 
the founders of an excellent, though perhaps strict, discipline in 
the education of youth; which has produced, through all classes, 
respectful manners, and an habitual disposition to be temperate 
and just in their own desires, as well as to administer towards the 
convenience and happiness of others; and we think that from the 
Japanese it has been derived by the inhabitants of the Lieux-chi- 
eux or Loo-choo'Islands, and has thence extended to the people 
of the small Bashu Islands, which lie farther south, nearly in the 
same direction. Of the Bashu islanders, Dampier says; “ I could 
never perceive them to be angry one with another. I have admir- 
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ed to see twenty or thirty boats alongside our ship at a time, all 
quiet, and endeavouring to assist each other on occasion. If cross 
accidents happened, they caused no noise or disturbance. When 
any of us came to their houses, they would entertain us with such 
things as their houses or plantations would afford, and if they bad 
no bashee [a liquor used by them] at home, they would buy of 
their neighbours, and sit down and drink freely with us; yet nei- 
ther then nor sober could I ever see them to be out of humour. 

The present state of Japanese self-seclusion is officÑlly speci- 
fied in a paper which, by order of their government, was sent 
with the released Russians on board of captain Rikord’s ship; and 
it appears not to have relaxed, except in the less rigid manner of 
enforcing it, from what was ordained on the first expulsion of the 
Christians. We give the material passages in this document, as 
translated: 


t « Twenty-two years ago, a Russian ship arrived at Matsmai, and ele- 
ven years ago another came to Nangasaki. Though the laws of our country 
were on both these occasions minutely explained; yet we are of opinion 
that we have not been clearly understood on your part, owing to the great 
dissimilarity between our language and writing. However, as we have 
now detained you, it will be easy to give you an explanation of these mat- 
ters. When you will return to Russia, communicate the same to the com- 
meanders at Kamtschatka and at Ochotsk.” 


‘On the foregoing sentences, captain Golownin observes that, in 
act, it was not believed or imagined by the Japanese government 
that the Russians, at the times in question, had misunderstood 
what had been stated to them: but that it was judged expedient 
to assume an appearance of doubt, in order to furnish a plausible 
pretence for liberating the present prisoners without an open vio- 
lation of their laws. It is a maxim in our law-books that & no fic- 
tion shall extend to work an injury, its proper operation being to 
prevent a mischief or to remedy an inconvenience that might re- 
sult from the general rule of law. In fictione juris, semper eub- 
sistit equitas.” The fictitious opinion adopted by the Japanese, 
being for the purpose of preventing severity, came within this 
rule, and should not have been censured as “ diplomatic equivo- 
cation.“ ö 

The Japanese rescript then proceeds; 
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In our country, the Christian religion is strictly prohibited, and Eu- 
ropean vessels are not suffered to enter any Japanese harbour except Nan- 
gasaki. This law has not been this year enforced at Kunaschier, because 

we wished to communicate with your countrymen, and orders have been 
issued to prevent firing against the vessel which is expected; but all that 
may henceforth present themselves will be driven back by cannon-balls. 
Bear in mind this declaration: and you cannot complain if at any future pe- 
riod you should experience a misfortune in consequence of your disregard 
of it. Among us there exists this law;—if any European, residing in Japan, 
should attempt to teach our people the Christian faith, he shall undergo a 
severe punishment; and shall not be restored to his native country. As 
you, however, have not attempted so to do, you will accordingly be per- 
mitted to return home. Think well on this. 

< « ur countrymen wisb to carry on no commerce with foreign lands; for 
we know no want of necessary things. Though foreigners are permitted 
to trade at Nangasaki, even to that harbour only those are admitted with 
whom we have for a long period maintained relations; and we do not trade 
with them for the sake of gain, but for other important objects.*—In fua- 
tare, therefore, it will be better to say no more about a commercial con- 
nection.” 

This paper was delivered to the Russians in the beginning of 
October, 1813, and its contents were exactly such as might rea- 
sonably have been expected from all which had passed; that is to 
say, that the disavowal of the Russian government having autho- 
rized the proceedings of Chwostoff should obtain the libcration of 
the prisoners, and that the haughty and fierce language used in 
the negotiation should make the Japanese desire to avoid future 
communication with them. 

It is among the ordinances in the Japanese system of seclusion, 
that any one of them who has resided in a foreign land is conse- 
quently incapacitated from serving the state; as also that no for- 
eigner sball be naturalized, or become a denizen of Japan. The 
unfortunate Mr. Moor, who offered himself, was rejected; and the 
apprehension that he had incurred disgrace, by endeavouring to 
separate his lot from that of his companions, so overcame him 


that he shot himself. 


4 To procure various medicinal roots, which do not grew in Japan, 
aad to be informed of the events passing in other nations, are twe of the 
important absects here alludad to.“ 
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We will conclude this long article with a few reflections, to 
which the singular condition of the Japanese nation naturally gives 
birth.—Japan has been regarded as the geographical counterpart 
of Great Britain with respect to the symmetrical harmony of the 
old continent, the one being situated nearly in like mannér on the 
north-west as the other on the north-east. The difference in their 
latitudes is rather too great for this parallel: but, with better rea- 
son, the industrious and enterprizing spirit of the people of Japan 
is supposed to give them a nearer resemblance to the inhabitants 
of Europe than any other nation of the East. Most of the Euro- 
peans, with whom they have hitherto had intercourse, have been 
actuated either by an usurping or a monopolizing spirit, and have 
been eager to advance their own individual interest or the inter- 
ests of their particular nation or sect. The intrigues of the Por- 
tuguese to keep the Spaniards from Japan, of one set of priests to 
keep out another, and of the Dutch for the exclusion of all Euro- 
peans except themselves, must have made the Japanese consider 
‘the natives of Europe as an extraordinarily selfish race; and pro- 
bably they haye hence been induced to feel little regret in ab- 
staining from all communication with them, although they have 
constantly shown high respect for European knowledge and inge- 
nuity. 

The first interest of every people is their security against for- 
eign attempts. If it were not inconsistent with this security, the 
retired and comparatively innocent and uncorrupt state of society 
in Japan would be one of the most happy in human existence: but 
it appears as if it were meant, in the creation of this world, that 
all the parts should have such mutual dependence as to induce a 
necessity for connection. The consequences to be apprehended 
from the Japanese excluding themselves from the rest of the 
world, and the rest of the world from having communication with 
them, are that they must be kept in ignorance of many things that 
are known to other nations, and may thus be rendered in some de- 
free defenceless. While other countries have been advancing in 
knowledge and increasing in power, they have now remained dur- 
ing more than two centuries in a stagnant state, shut out from all 
improvement. In all warfare, a consciousness of ignorance must 
create apprehension, and a consciousness of superior knowledge 
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zive confidence and these feelings, joined to the supcriority of 
European arms, would cause a body of disciplined European 
troops to be an overmatch for three times the number of Japan- 
ese. This danger can be obviated only by a free communication 
with other empires. 

As the diminished power of the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
the inert state of missionary-influence in the East, are circumstan- 
ces not unknown to the Japanese, they must be convinced that 
they have no longer reason to apprehend danger to their indepen- 
dence, or any renewal of attempts with that object, from those 
quarters; and therefore it is not merely possible, but we think that 
it might without much difficulty be contrived, to make the Japan- 
ese government comprehend the danger to themselves of perse- 
vering longer in their present system. An address for this pur- 
pose should advise them to open their ports, not partially to ships 
of this or that nation, but generally to those of every people 
against whom they were not in hostility; and to give encourage- 
ment for their own ships in like manner to have commerce with 
other countries. Such measures would obtain for Japan her pro- 
per weight among the nations of the world, and would constitute 
her best protection. 

It might also be practicable to have such an address written in 
the Japanese language: but, whether it was composed in that 
tongue or in any other which they could translate, it would be a 
striking novelty to them to receive an embassy ora visit from Eu- 
ropeans, for a purpose to which no other motive could be assign- 
ed than a regard for general benefit. We say general benefit, be- 
cause probity and temperance, though not in an equal degree 
with licentiousness, communicate themselves by example. 

In answer to the question, in what manner and by whom could 
such a mission be sent to Japan? we would say,—-With much pro- 
priety by a sovereign prince, or by some benevolent society; but, 
we think, with most probability of effect by the former. If this 
worthy experiment shall ever be made, it will be desirable that 
no commercial advantage or favour of any kind should be sought; 
and that no considerations of an interested nature should be allow- 
ed, even in the most distant degree, to enter into the motives for 
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promoting such an undertaking. The commander of the ship em- 
ployed should therefore be instructed not to enter, but to anchor 
without, the port of Nangasaki; to decline a supply of provisions, 
or other presents; and, as soon as he could be satisfied that his dis- 
patch was jn a proper channel for being delivered, to weigh an- 
chor and entirely depart. 


A ROMAN COIN FOUND IN TENNESSEE. 


Ir has long been a desideratum with the learned to know by 
whom the numerous old fortifications, &c. in the western country 
were erected. It is now in our power to add one fact that may 
serve to direct inquiries a little further-——A short time since a 
cellar was dug in the town of Fayetteville, on Elk river, in that 
state, not far from the lines of one of those ancient fortifications so 
common in the western states, and in the dirt was found corroded 
with a kind of rust, a small piece of metal, which being disrobed 
of its covering was ascertained to be a Roman silver coin, issued 
about 150 years before Christ, and in a good state of preservation. 
It is in the possession of a merchant in Nashville, and has been 
seen by hundreds, many of whom are antiquarians, and they are 
all satisfied it is a genuine coin, and one gentleman who was late - 
ly in Italy and saw the busts of the persons represented on the 
coin declares the heads very good likenesses. 

On one side around the edge these letters are seen: 
Antoninvs avg pivs P P trp Cos. IJI. 
on the other side 
Avrelis Cesar avg P III Cos, 
which is construed to read thus, 
Antoninus Augustus Pius, princp. pontifex tertio consule 
Aurelius Cæsar, Augustus poniifez tertio consuls. 

The marks, letters, & c. exactly agree in every particular with 
the probable state of the arts and history of the times; but how the 
cein was brought to Tennessee we leave others to ascertain. 

Since the subject of the Roman cein has. occupied public atten- 
tion, we have learnt many facts interesting to the antiquarian. 
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CRITICISM.—W oman; a Poem. By Eaton Stannart Barret, Eag. 


We have derived much gratification from the perusal of this 
elegant little volume, and agree with its author, that no subject 
affords a finer scope to the didactic and descriptive muse, than 
the praise of women. Indeed, it will be found upon inquiry, that 
from the earliest ages to the present time, poets have never been 
considered as duly’ qualified until they had exhibited some signs 
of admiration for the fair sex; and either served, or affected to 
serve, a probationary term of chivalrous devotion at the shrine of 
that being, ' 


“« Whom Nature form’d to temper men.“ 


On this score, Mr. Barrett will be found deserving of no small 
share of commendation; for he has eulogized poetically, and, we 
have no doubt, sincerely, not any individual Phillis or Chloe of 
his imagination, but the whole sex in general. Had he failed in 
his attempt, his good intentions would still have entitled him to 
our approbation; but we shall go far to prove, that the expecta- 
tions, which the excellence of his subject is capable of creating 
in the minds of his readers, are, for the most part, fulfilled. 

It would be needless for us to descant in prose, upon what the 
author has so ably treated in energetic and harmonious verse; we 
shall, therefore, proceed to an immediate examination of the 
. book. In a medest and well-written preface, Mr. Barrett asserts, 
* that though the fair sex have occasioned many dissertations in 
English prose, they have never yet found a champion in the more 
congenial field of English poetry.” With this declaration, how- 
ever, we do not agree. Parnell has a poem on the Rise of Wo- 
man. Southey’s first epic celebrates the wonderful exploits of the 
Maid of Arc; and one of the most elegant of his minor produc- 
tions is denominated “ the Triumphs of Woman.” Besides these, 
many of the most popular authors of all ages, compliment her in 
various passages of their poems. We copy the following singular 
verses fram the works of sir Aston Cockaynne; which, as they 
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have become exceedingly scaree, may not be deemed unaccept- 
able to our readers 


I wonder why by foul-mouth’d men, 
Women so slandered be, 

Since it doth easily appear, 
They’re better far than we? 


Why are the Graces every one 
Pictured as Women be, 

If not to show that they in Grace 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the liberal Sciences 
Pictured as Woman be, 

If not to show, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Why are the Virtues every one 
Pictured as Women be, 

If not to show, that they in them 
Do more excel than we? 


Since Women are so full of worth, 
Let them all praised be, 

For commendations they deserve 
In ampler wise than we. 


Mr. Barrett glances at the inferior condition of women in for- 
mer ages, and he says that some tincture of the stain may still be 
found in our enlightened times: 


Companion of his groam, the clown confounds 
Subservient Women with his horse and hounds; 
And pedants, who from books, not nature, draw 
Try to condemn her by scholastic law, 

Wits, for an epigram, her fame undo, 

And those who God blaspheme, mock Women too. 


All such conclude her of inferior clay, 
Because she wants some merits men display, 
As well may they condemn the chilly moon, 
Because her crescent cannot glow like Roon, 
For if that orb whose affluent dew bestows 
Balm on the globe, another sun arose, 
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This flow’ry ball would wither, stagnant gales 
Engender death, and midnight scorch the vales. p. 35. 


There is great delicacy in the following lines:— 


To guard that virtue, te supply the place 

Of courage, wanting in her gentle race, 

Lo, modesty was given, mysterious spell, 

Whose blush can shame, whose panic can repel, 
Strong, by the very weakness it betrays, 

It sheds a mist before our fiery gaze. 

The panting apprehension, quick to feel, 

The shrinking grace that fain would grace conceal; 
The beautiful rebuke that looks surprize, 

The gentle vengeance of averted eyes; 


These are its arms, and these supreme prevail. 
s » s * 1 2 


Ask the gray pilgrim by the surves cast 

On hostile shores, and numbed beneath the blast, 

Ask who revived him’ who the hearth began 

To kindle? who with spilling goblet ran? 

Oh! he will dart one spark of youthful flame, 

And clasp his withered hands, and Woman name. p. 33. 


This recalls forcibly to our recollection the pathetic little song 
by the dutchess of Devonshire, on the hospitality of a negro wo- 
man to the enterprizing traveller Mungo Park:— 


« The loud wind roared, the rain fell fast, 
The white man yielded to the blast; 

He sat him down beneath the trec, 

For weary, sad, and faint was he: 

But oh! no wife or mother’s care 


For him the milk or corn prepare. 
5 s 8 


The storm is oer the tempest past, 
And mercy’s voice has hushed the blast; 
The wind is heard in whispers low: 

The white man far away must go, 

But ever in his heart will bear 
Remembrance of the negroe's care.“ 


Ledyard also beautifully eulogizes the fair sex in his verses 
entitled “ the Character of Woman.” He tells us that they are— 
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„Alive to every tender feeling, 
To deeds of mercy ever prone; 

The wounds of pain and sorrow healing 
With soft compassion’s sweetest tone. 


„ Form'd in benevolence of nature, 

Obliging, modest, gay, and mild, 
Woman’s the same endearing creature, 

_In courtly town, and savage wild. 


% When parch’d with thirst—with hunger wasted. 
Her friendly hand refreshment gave; 
How sweet the coarsest food has tasted, 
What cordial in the simple wave! me 


Her courteous looks—hber words caressing, 
Shed comfort on the fainting soul; 

Woman ’s the stranger’s general blessing, 
From sultry India to the pole!“ 


Surely Mr. Barrett has never seen these lines, or he would not 
have asserted that woman has found “ no champion in the field of 
English poetry.” Certainly no one ever so advocated her cause so 
effectually as he has done in the poem before us; but we continue 
our extracts.—After describing the difference of the pursuits and 
characteristics of each, he goes on to show, that women excel us 
in devotion, chastity, modesty, charity, good faith, forgiveness, 
and parental affection; and enumerates the various arts and at- 
_ tractions which give them so strong an ascendency over us. 


“ She by reserve and awful meekness reigns; 

Her sighs are edicts, her caresses chains. 

Why has she tones with speaking music strung? 

Eyes, eloquent beyond the mortal tongue? 

And looks that vanquish, till on nerveleas knee, 

Men gaze, and grow with gazing, weak as she? 

*Tis to command those arts against our arma, 

And tame imperious might with winning charms.” p. 48. 
* * * * 


‘‘ But can all earth excel that crimson grace, 
When her heart sends its herald to her face? 
Sends from its ark its own unblemished dove; „ 
A messenger of truth, of joy, of love! 
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Her blush can man to modest passion fire; 

Her blush can awe his arrogant desire; 

Her blush can welcome lovers or can warm, 

As ruddy skies announce both night and morn.” p. 49. 


We wonder it should not have occurred to our author to place 
woman in the most interesting situation possible, by representing 
her as the sweet soother of our cares amid the storms of adver- 
sity, and ready to endure deep and protracted anguish for the sake 
of the object beloved.— These beautiful lines from Marmion 
might have furnished him with the hint:— 


Oh woman! in our hours of ease, 
Uacertain, coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made, 
When pain and sickness wring the brow 
A ministering angel thou!” 


Or these, from Dodsley’s fragment, entitled“ The Wife:” 


« Does fortune smile, how grateful must it prove, 
To tread life's pleasing round with one we love? 
Or does she frown? The fair with softening art 
Will sooth our woes or bear a willing part.” 


But thanks for that we have.—It is scarcely fair to cavil with 
Mr. Barrett for what he has failed to do, when he has done so 
much more than we could have expected from him. We shall . 
conclude, therefore, these cursory, and, we fear, very imperfect 
remarks, on his interesting volume, by three extracts from it, 
which we will venture to affirm, are not often excelled in the 
compass of modern poetry. 


‘ There is a language by the virgin made, 
Not read but felt, not uttered but betrayed; 
A mute communion, yet so wondrous sweet, 
Eyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat. 
Tis written on her cheeks and meaning brows, 
In ote short glance whole volumes it avows; 
In one short moment tells of many days, 
In one short speaking silence ali conveys. 

VOL. VI. wm 
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Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 

And looks a sigh, and weepe without a tear. 

Oh, tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, so sincere, so kind. 

Were eyes *melodious, and could music shower 
From orient rays new striking on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might rise, 
And angels own the language of the skies.“ 


There is much of the pathetic tenderness of Byron in this pas- 


sage. 


The next will be found very strongly to resemble the ele- 


gant simplicity of Goldsmith. 


„Light specks of fleecy gold bestrew the skies, | 

The dewy ox is on his knees to rise, 

The mist rolls off in eddies—-smokes begin 

From opening cots, and all is still within. 

The pastoral family due task prepare 

For whetted sithe, the milk pail, and the on 

And haste where lark and zephyr, rill and bee, 

Mix harmless their primeval minstrelsy. 

One damsel chuckles shrill; her cackling train 

Run with spread pinions and dispute the grain; 

Another up her rested pitcher heaves, 

Encamps small heaps of clay, or girdles sheaves: 

Else spinning, pats her busy foot, and trills 

Some dittied plaint about a love that kills. 

The laden wife meanwhile to market goes, 

Or underneath the hawthorn knits her hose; 

Or lays moist kerchiefs on the sunny grass, 

Or checks her pottage billowing o’er the brass; 

While clattered plates, and roots in hurry peeled, 

Announce her good man trudging from the field.” p. 94. 
* 1 * s s 

« Now they replenish pleasant cups, and tell 

The rural news, —how he from ladder fell, 

How she from hayrick;—merry gossip past, 

Come dreams, and each outwondered by the last; 

Then tales of ghosts authentic, then the noise 

Of hoodwinked damsels chasing nimble boys: 


For this thought, see a note in lord Byron’s . Bride of Abydos.” 
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And when to sit the rustic would essay, 

His treacherous mistress slips his bench away: 

She flies and hides—he follows, not remiss 

To satiate that revenge of love—a kiss! 

At the dear outrage beautifally fought, 

(For battled kisses still makes kisses sought) 

She whispers, shrieks, sighs angry words, and feigns 

A struggle, yielded soon, and pleased complains.” p. 97. 


The poem concludes with an invocation, of which the following 
is a part: 


“ Oh give me, Heaven! to sweeten latter life, 
And mend my wayward heart, a tender wife, 
Who sooths me, tbough herself with anguish wrung, 
Nor renders ill for ill, nor tongue for tongue. 
Sways by persuasion, kisses off my frown, 

And reigns, unarm’d, a queen without a crown, 
Alike to please me, her accomplished band 

The harp and handy needle can command; 

And learning with such grace her tongue applies 
Her very maxims wear a gay disguise. 

Neat for my presence, as if princes came, 

And modest, e’en to me, with bridal shame; 

A friend, a playmate, as my wishes call, 

A ready nurse, though summoned from a ball; 
She holds in eye that conquest youth achieved, 
Loves without pomp, and pleases unperceived.“ 


A pretty reasonable sort of a prayer for a poet! and when we 
compare this picture with the gloomy state of celibacy, we think 
we should almost be tempted to exchange our study for a domes- 
tic hearth, and listen to the prattle of a family instead of the pur- 
ring of a cat or the song of the lonely crickct. In plain soberness, 
we wish Mr. B. such a wife as he describes, and we take our 
leave of him, sincerely hoping to meet him again ere long, and 
once more to have an opportunity of offering te the world our tese 


timony of his merits. 
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DEFENCE OF AMERICAN WOMEN.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. Or school, 

In a recent, and, I am sorry to say, a reutable magazine, 
the following paragraph is introduced into a sort of lampoon, en- 
titled “ the Truth respecting England:“ 


« Young women of no fortune, who are above the necessity of labouring, 
are, for the most part, brought up among us in America, with an utter ig- 
norance and disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and econo- 
my. They flare away, and sport the summer of life, which lasts while the 
labour of the parent can administer to their extravagance; and when 
he dies, become dependents on some brother, or married sister, for 
the rest of their lives: or in failure of that, retire to board in some cheap 
country village, become exceedingly pious, and withal a little scandalous 
—and take snuff at all mankind. There are but few young men in oar 
| country that can afford to support an extravagant wife, who does not bring 
the means of supplying her own fictitious wants, and this is the true reason 

why there are such swarms of our blooming damsels withering in the streets 
of our cities, and such an alarming crop of old maids by brevet, who are 
preparing themselves for what is to come, by studying the Balance of Com- 
fort, and deriving consolation from the single blessedness of good Mrs. 
Chariton, and little Miss Amy Finch. As stanch friends to the gentle sex, 
we would advise them forthwith to begin the study and the practice ofa 
well regulated economy—to think sometimes of saving as well as of spend- 
ing—and, above all, to dress according to their means and situation. They 
will then attract the regards of prudent and reflecting young men, who 
seek the choicest gem of life in a gentle, modest, economical wife—they 
will bring and receive blessings in that state to which reason and nature 
have assigned the performance of woman’s duties, and the enjoyment of her 
happiness—the country will be enriched by new citizens educated by such 
mothers—and the dandies, and corset travelled gentlemen may exhibit 
their thin waists and thick legs, at tea parties, in vain.” 


Great as the American people confessedly are—they are yet 
but imperfectly known to the rest of the world; and important as 
they are becoming in the scale of nations, it is desirable that their 
character and habits should be correctly understood. Hitherto, 
we have been misrepresented and traduced by foreigners, and we 
forgave them because they were ignorant. Their rapid strides 
across our extensive continent, must necessarily have left much 
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unobserved by these travellers, on their right hand, and on their 
left. Facts must have been distorted, and customs mistaken. But 
when we undertake to exhibit ourselves, the reverse is most na- 
turally to be feared. It is to be apprehended that, deceived by our. 
partial prejudices, we might lead our readers astray, by a delingy 
ation more beautiful than true. Where, then, is the inevitable 
question—where did the above slanderous paragraph originate? 
Not surely—although it bears the stamp of an American produc- 
tion, and professes to be written “by one of the most eminent lite- 
rary gentlemen in America“ not with a native who had been ac- 
customed to the substantial services of an American sister? Not 
with him, whose home has been made a delightful retreat, or a 
cheerful asylum, by the activity and intelligence of an American 
wife! Nor with him, who has been taught to speak the words of 
truth and honour by an American mother! Far rather would we 
suspect it to have been borrowed from that very Quarterly Re- 
view, that “ termagant critic,” who “ swept the kennels of Grub- 
street,” to libel this unoffending country: that hydra which haunts 
the brain of this hapless writer, and transforms the fairest features 
of nature. 

¥ It is not our intention to interfere between a person so utterly des- 
picable as general Pillet, and the women of England,—nor shall 
we quarrel with such of our own wits as think proper to dish up his 
disgusting calumny, for our entertainment, under pretence. that 
it is “ permanently useful and interesting.” That admirable com- 
munity of writers—we are almost tempted to call them—have es- 
tablished their title to the respect of the universe—we only wish 
for a quill from their pinions while we vindicate ourselves! 

Young women then, in America, “ of no fortune, who are above 

the necessity of labouring, are brought up with an utter ignorance 
and disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and econo- 
my,” according to this merry essay. Indeed, so extremely face-. 
tious is the writer throughout, that we have read the passage 
which particularly excites our indignation again and again, to dis- 
cover whether it is not in the same ironical strain with the rest. 
We are compelled, however, by every legitimate rule of construc- 
tion, to believe our accuser in earnest:—we therefore plead not 
guilty to the charge, and proceed to our defence. | 
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Females in this country, io all circumstances abeve the very 
lowest, are early sent to school, where they are taught to sew, to 
read, and to write. If they are “ above the necessity of labouring,” 
they are kept at school until they are about fifteen, learning arith- 
Netic, geography, grammar, and history. Do these studies tend 
to promote “ domestic usefalness?” Our girls are taught by pu- 
nishment for negligence, by praises for industry, and by premiums 
for distinguished attainments, to consider them as some of the 
means by which they are taught how to think, and act, in all the 
Vicissitudes, and on every occasion of life. 

But here is the error:—too soon after they leave their schools, 
their books are abandoned in order that they may not be in “ ig- 
norance of economy.” They must sew for their brothers; they 
must assist their mothers in the care of the house. Not that they 
leave off reading altogether Vor every body reads in America— 
but they now read in a desultory manner, and when they can steal 
a little time—without order and without reflection. At an age 
when their maturing minds would receive the highest improve- 
ment by prosecuting the sciences they had begun at their schools, 
their time is too much occupied by things which, although they 
be of the very first importance in domestic life, require no great 
time or ability to learn. Another great error must be acknow- 
ledged as too general in the education of our girls. Without re- 
gard to taste, talents, or circumstances, they must learn drawing, 
dancing, and music. These are agreeable accomplishments, and 
not to be denied, where the wealth of the parent, and the genius 
of the child, render such instruction reasonable. But is it rational 
and proper, that these ornaments should be indiscriminately 
thrown upon females? Arc the most favoured ever compensated 
for the enormous expense of time and money that must be consum- 
ed to obtain but a moderate degree of skill, in music especially? 
What can excuse the parent, whose hard earnings are all neces- 
sary to the supply of the common conveniences of life, for wast- 
ing them on things so absolutely useless! We may be told of the 
pleasure of music, and the delight of a father, who retires from 
his daily labour to the song and the dance of his children; of the 
pride of his heart when the piano of his daughter charms an ad- 
miring circle! Let him sooth his wearied mind by the more pro- 
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fitable employment of reading with his young people—let him 
excite their emulation by exercising them in questions of gram- 
mar, of geography, of history, he will confer on them more sub- 
stantial. benefits, and find his reward in the solidity of their cha- 
racters. 

Objectionable, however, as we think these elegant ornaments in 
the measure and universality of their use in our day, they do not 
prevent our daughters from becoming “ gentle, modest, economi- 
cal wives,” when they are called to decide on the “ Balance of 
Comfort.” Their former habits have not induced an aversion to 
the “ performance of woman’s feculiar duties, the piano is now 
shut up, the dance is relinquished, and their “ happiness” is 
found in the practice of as many social and domestic virtues as 
an be found amongst any women on the face of the earth. 

Were we writing only for those who are acquainted with the 
character and habits of American women, we would remind them 
ef the common objection that is made to the musical education of 
young ladies, that it is entirely neglected when they become the 
mistresses of families—a very sufficient proof that their passion 
for this “ extravagance” at least, does not stand in the way of their 
becoming the “ choicest gem of life,” according to this writer’s 
notion ofagem. It is to those who know usnot, that we are as- 
serting our claims; and to a British reader it will not be much to 
eur dishonour, that our accusation is found on the same pages that 
asperse their own excellent females. Such women as Miss More, 
and many others who have promoted the cause of religion and 
morality, by their writings, their influence, and their wealth, 
should have inspired us with something like a sentiment of sacred 
respect for the whole sisterhood of these islands. But the head 
must discern, and the heart must be impressed by the value of 
wisdom and virtue, before they can be respected! ä 

Had the judicious critic under consideration asserted of us, 
as general Pillet has said of the English ladies, that we were des- 
titute of grace, of taste, of style, “ that we have two left hands,” 
we might have submitted in silence—though perhaps we should 
have pouted a little. The practice of that very “ usefulness and 
economy,” the want of which he so patriotically laments, is an in- 
jury to the elegance of our ladies. They are compelled to work; 
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and the instances are rare, in which their tasks are not perform- 
ed with cheerfulness. The mediocrity of our fortunes, and the 
vices of our servants in this part of the union, oblige us to be ac- 
tively employed in the work of the family. Even in the slave 
states, te the south, the women of America are proud ef ther 
house keeping. The multitude of their doniestic servants ex- 
empts them from the necessity af doing the same kinds of busi- 
ness. with their own hands, which is imposed on us in this part of 
che unionj but this multitude of dependents enlarges the cirele of 
their cares, and changes, in some measure, their o¢cupations. 
The providing of food and clothing for hundreds of servants is a 
weighty employment for the mistress of a house, whe often cuts 
out and makes a great many garments herself. Besides tin; abe 
superintends, perhaps, the whole manufacturo—spinbing, Weaving, 
sewing and knitting, under her own roof. Let our calumniator im- 
self acknowledge how often he has seen a woman the stay and the 
ornament of her family. How often has he beheld the wife whose 
fairy visions of perpetual love and elevated friendship have fied 
before: the blighting influence of tyranny and ignorance; whose 
‘carly :prespects have been swept away by the vices or the: indo- 
fence of her husband instead of sinking under one of the severest 
trials that can assail the female heart:—exerting herself singfy— 
and even when counteracted at every step in the moral and ia- 
tellectual education of her children? And when at last widowed, 
er deserted, perhaps, how often has she entered into active busi- 
ness; provided, by her judicious management, for all their wants, 
and accomplished her sons and her daughters to bless herself and 
ethers! an 
We are not contending in the spirit of Quixctiem with wind- 
mills; —we are not disproving a position that has not been virtually 
advanced, whilst we assert that American women are notable 
housekeepers, methodical, neat, economical, and industrious. 
Such fruits are not reared in the wild soil of luxuriant youth, 
without the cultivating hand of a watchfal mother. If & our young 
women” were, indeed, “ brought up with an utter ignorance and 
disregard to every species of domestic usefulness and economy, 
by what species of magic are they transformed into the best of 
wives—the best of mothers? Our girls are generally brought up 
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at home, or if from the want of a suitable school, they are sent 
abroad for instruction, they spend but a few of their earlier years 
_ at a distance from their parents, and are seldom without the salu- 
tary influence ot excellent examples. 

But although our generous countryman is so very moderate in his 
demands for furnishing out this choicest gem of liſe, our young ladies 
endeavour to acquire something more than the every-day qualifica- 
tions of gentleness, modesty, and economy. They aspire to the honour 
of being companions to their future lords. They do not, indeed, 
affect to be philosophers:—they cannot explain, for instance,* why 
te ships might be rendered more buoyant in the water, by making 
them air-tight, and forcing in air by means of an air-pump;”’ be- 
cause, to their unsophisticated understandings, it appears that if 
any weight be thrown in vessels, its tendency is not to“ elevate 
them to a higher level in the water,” but to sink them deeper. In 
these cases they are content to take common sense as their guide, 
and she (i. e. common sense) teaches them to laugh at such absur- 
dities. | 

Our ladies, young, and—not young, listen to lectures on the 
phenomena of nature—on mineralogy, botany, and chymistry. This 
species of knowledge may be dispensed with by our homely advi- 
ser, yet if professor Cooper should instruct us in the saving arts of 
making better bread, a cheaper pudding, more palatable beer, 
and so forth, than our mothers have been able to do, he will, perad- 
venture, allow us to leave our needles now and then for the lec- 
ture room; and even be disposed to admit our pretensions to think- 
ing „sometimes of saving as well as of spending.” 

When this very extraordinary paragraph first met our eye, we 
felt very much inclined to pass it over as we have since seen 
others.do—with a smile at its absurdity. We have, however, 
amused ourselves, and we hope prevented some others from be- 
lieving, that American women are altogether good for nothing as 
helps-meet for man. Here we should be glad to dismiss the arti- 
cle, but it would seem almost a dereliction of duty, not to notice 
another characteristic which we do not resist as a slander of our 
countrywomen, but deprecate as an insidious sneer at religion. 


* See Analectic Magazine for August, 1818, p. 162. 
VOL. VI. N n 
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We never see such things from an American pen without feelings 
of shame and indignation, particularly when they appear in works 
of such high pretensions as this Journal. Our butterflies, it seems, 
after “flaring away the summer of life,” “retire to board in 
some cheap country village, and become exceedingly pious, and 
withal a little scandalous.” If this assertion did not altogether ori- 
ginate in the welcome opportunity of uttering some pleasantry of- 
fensive to piety;—or if the brain of this writer be really a little de- 
ranged by the freaks of some hypocritical old maid, we will afford 
him some pity;—but we must tell the sober part of the comma- 
nity, that American women, not only in the autumn, but in ‘the 
spring, and the summer of their days, are distinguished in works 
of genuine piety. The sun scarcely shines on a portion of the new 
hemisphere that is not also morally enlightened by their Christian 
beneficence. 

Female virtue has ever been the curb of vice and the polisher 
of virtue; but the nineteenth century beholds it, emphatically, 
« clothed with strength and honour.“ To talk of the substantial 
benefits conferred on the poor and the ignorant by innumerable fe- 
male societies of every age and condition, would be utterly super- 
fluous. But the patience, the modesty, and the good sense dis- 
played by girls, in teaching both young persons and adults to 
read:—by girls scarcely more than children themselves—in a la- 
bour which brings nothing in return but the consciousness of do- 
ing good—certainly these qualities deserve the highest commen- 
dation, and ought to rescue their sex from misrepresentation. Is 
it not wonderful, that amongst thousands of young women, asso- 
ciated in every section of our country, we hear of no dissention— 
no envyings—no struggles for precedence—nothing but harmony 
and meckness, “ rendering honour to whom honour is due?” Do 
girls who are suffered to “ flare away the summer of life” in idle- 


* Proverbs, 31. 

4 The institutions to which our correspondent alludes, are so numerous, 
that it would seem to be invidious to mention any one of them. Yet we can- 
not permit this opportunity to pass without iaviting those whose rambles 
lead them to the banks of the Schuyikill, and who delight in the contempla- 
tion of that benevolence which blesseth him that gives and him that re- 
oeives, to pause at the entrance to the Female Asylum Society. 

Ep. P. F. 
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ness and extravagance act thus? No, sir; our daughters are wor- 
thy, to use the language of this writer, of & the regards of prudent 
and reflecting young men — the hearts of their husbands may 
safely trust in them”—for “their works do praise them in the 


gates. 
CONSTANTIA. 
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PETITION OF DANIEL DOLLAR.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO, 


ALT#oUGH our munificent patrons do not enable us to enjoy a very soci- 
able acquaintance with such persons as the petitioner in the following 
case, we are indulged sometimes, like the hungry man in the cook-shop, 
with the sound of their voices. 

We understand from our correspondent, Orlando, who spoils the barks 
ef innocent trees, by carving them with names, and hangs verses on the 
bushes, that the part of the prisoner, on this occasion, was supported by the 
editor of the Pittsburg Gazette, who first brought the matter before the 
public. He was not of the opinion, we suppose, which some wise persons 
entertain, that guineas are an incumbrance on commerce; nor did he appre- 
hend that their moon-faced cousins, the Dollar family, would be in any 
danger from the noise and smoke of his industrious city. That the prayer 
was granted we have been informed; but we have yet to learn what was 
the return upon the writ. We therefore begin to suspect that the whole is 
a trumped up story: that no such thing as a Dollar will be found in the 
vaults of any house in Pittsburg, or elsewhere. It has lately been stated 
in the public prints, that the “‘ mother” of this numerous progeny has lost ne 
less than 300,000 of them during the last year, in taking care of the rest gf 
her family. No doubt, then, they have been effectually put out of the way. 


To the honourable the judges of the court of „ in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, the humble petition of Daniel Dollar,“ 


RESPECTFULLY SHOWETR: 


THat your petitioner is a citizen of the United States 
and of the state of Pennsylvania. His parents were natives of 
South America, who, although possessed of shining virtues and 


* Proverbs, 31. 


“t Republished here, with alterations, from the Pitteburg Gusetle, Ex. 
P. F. 
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great intrinsic worth, had remained pressed by a burthen of earth- 
ly cares, buried in obscurity. Here they were discovered by a 
person of deen penetration and frrofound research, who pronoun- 
ced, with oracular wisdom, that rough, untutored, and surround- 
ed by rubbish, as they were, they would soon, by the help of a 
little polish and refinement, become models of beauty and perfec- 
tion, and talents of the first order would be elicited from what now 
seemed to be a dull and heavy mass of heterogeneous particles. 
The prediction was soon verified; they rose from the deep ca- 
verns of obscurity, passed the fiery ordeal, were “ weighed in the 
balance,” and not “ found wanting.” 

Your petitioner first saw light in the city of Philadelphia, where, 
being a gay young fellow of a brilliant appearance, and not defi- 
cient in solidity of character, he soon became respected, courted, 
and admired. Early impressions are said to be the most lasting; 
and those which he received were not calculated to be easily era- 
sed; from his birth he has worn the motto of his country, and li- 
berty was engraved upon his breast. The rich man cherished, the 
poor man honoured, and all men loved him; nay, even so great 
was his popularity, that he could enter those doors which closed 
alike upon the wealthy, the learned, and the indigent. Many- 
a hearty squeeze has he received from the hand, that neither 
love, friendship, nor benevolence could open; and he has shared 
the chamber of the husband and the bachelor, the priest, the ma- 
tron, and the virgin. He can boast that 


„he has seen better days, 
And has with holy bell been knolled to church, 
And sat at good men’s feasts.” 


The ladies were not less his friends than the gentlemen—it is 
true they sometimes affected to turn him into ridicule; but this 
your honours well know is the best proof of a lady's regard; and 
your petitioner can assure you that he has dangled at their sides 
for hours together, that they ever evinced a strong desire to de- 
tain him in their silken chains; that they always received him 
with smiles, and parted with him with regret. Happy, happy! 
would he be to devote all his hours to their service! and happy 
they if they had no amusements which cost them dearer than 
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those purchased at his expense, and no afflictions but those which 
he could relieve! Your honours would smile, and perhaps accuse 
him of exaggeration, were he to detail all the services which he 
has rendered to the sex: how he has supplied their toilets, admi- 
nistered to their wants, and. indulged their whims—but how will 
that smile of incredulity vanish, when he adds, that this fickle 
sex, “ uncertain, coy, and hard to please,” have ever been to him 
inflexibly constant, and tenderly attached. 

He has not, however, been cenfined to the circles of fashion 
and elegance alone; he has visited every rank, and shone in every 
station. Naturally fond of his countrymen, and possessed of an in- 
flexible character, he neither smiled upon opulence, or frowned 
on poverty—his face was alike to all—he has ever been a pure 
republican. The stupendous exertions of his philanthropic spirit 
have been equally meritorious and astonishing: he has brought 
joy to soldier’s heart, and intoxicating pleasure to his fancy; he 
has clothed the naked, fed the hungry, and cheered with comfort 
the bed of sickness; and on more than one occasion he has pur- 
chascd the liberty of a hundred of the copper-coloured aborigines 
of our country from loathsome vaults like that which it has since 
become his own fate to inhabit. 

Your petitioner has always been a peaceable citizen; he has ne- 
ver “ made one honest man his foe,” nor “ from the soft-ey’d vir- 
gin drew a tear.” He has never, it is true, harangued at elections, 
but he has exerted his silent influence, and has done more than 
those who made most noise; he has never preached, but he has 
paid those who did; he has never fought for his country, nor has 
he sat in her councils—but he has made many patriots, and has 
“ done the state some service,” by contributing the “ ways and 
means.“ | 

Your petitioner will not intrude on your honours a detail of all 
his good deeds—for althoagh the acknowledgment of a deed is held 
by good judges to be essential to its validity, he is a fellow of too. 

much mettle to descend to forms. He thanks heaven that he has 
passed through the hands of lawyers unsullied, and that although 
they have griped him hard, they have not been able to dend 
him at will, as they do most of the unfortunate persons who fall 
into their clutches. But he can confidently assert that he has al- 
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ways “ gone about doing good,” and that he has ever been “ first 
in war, first in peace, and frst in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
Indeed so much is he beloved, that he would no doubt become go- 
vernor of the state, were he not deficient in one quality, which, 
in our government, is the ne lus ultra of excellence—the power 
of speech; your petitioner was unfortunately born deaf and dumb. 
He hopes, however, by the assistance of the philanthropic gentle- 
men who have come over for that express purpose, to obtain this 
inestimable blessing. 

Your petitioner now proceeds to state the reason of his present 
appeal. It was about two years ago that his misfortunes began. 
It is unnecessary to recount how he was hurried from the elec- 
tion ground to a gin-shop, and thence to a card table, how he was 
carried thence by a young gentleman, who left him with a milli- 
ner, who gave him to a young lady, who took him to the play- 
house; it is sufficient to say that after many adventures, he was ta- 
ken by a huge Kentucky merchant, who carried pistols, and 
brought him to the city of Pittsburg, where he was lodged in the 
vault whence‘he now dates this petition. Here, together with ma- 
ny companions, he has suffered under a rigorous confinement. 
They have borne it long without murmuring, but can bear it no 
longer. The vaults of a bank, may it please your honours, afford 
neither air, warmth, nor refreshment, and in such a place your pe- 
titioner is in danger of being immured forever. Nor is this all; so 
determined are our enemies upon our destruction, that they are 
erecting new jails in every village for our reception. We are told 
that one of these frisons is shortly to be established at a place 
called Noodledoozy, to which we apprehend that we shall be 
transferred, and confined for life. 

Your petitioner, therefore, prays, that your honours will issue a 
writ of Aadeas corfius, to bring him before you, and to oblige his 
keepers to show cause why he is detained; and your petitioner is 
induced to hope and believe, that when you have reviewed his 
former character, and duly considered his extensive usefulness, 
his request will be granted; and the best prayer he can make for 
your honours is, that you were “ not only almost, but altogether 
such as he is, except these bonds.“ 

And for this, your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

DANIEL DOLLAR. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATE MATTHEW BOULTON. 


Tne following biographical sketch of a conspicuous Englishman, inti- 
mately connected with the arts, manufactures, and commerce of his coun- 
try, will be interesting to the political economist, the patriot, and all those 
who justly appreciate the importance of such a character to a nation. 


Ir genius and indefatigable industry, directed by the purest pa- 
triotism, have any claim to the notice of our readers, an account of 
this gentleman cannot but be highly acceptable. When we con- 
template the enlarged extent of his views, the wide and rapid cir- 
culation of his improvements and discoveries in the most impor- 
tant branches of art, and the numerous and honourable connex- 
ions which he has formed in every part of the civilized world, we 
shall be obliged to admit that few men possess greater claims to 
the attention and gratitude of their country. Matthew Boulton 
was born at Birmingham, the 14th of September, 1728. He re- 
ceived the chief part of his education at a private grammar school. 
So early as the year 1745, Mr. Boulton having lost his father, 
who left him in flourishing circumstances, distinguished himself 
by the invention of a new and most ingenious method of inlaying 
steel. Buckles, watch chains, and a great variety of other articles, 
wrought at his manufactory, were exported in large quantities to 
France, where they were eagerly purchased by the English, who 
affected to have no taste for the productions of their own country. 
The confinement of a populous town was but ill suited to such an 
establishment as soon became necessary for Mr. Boulton’s farther 
experiments. Accordingly in the year 1762, he purchased those 
extensive tracts of common, at that time a barren heath, with only 
a small house and mill, on which the Soho manufactory now 
stands. He laid the foundation of his present extensive works, at 
the expense of 9,000/. To this spot his liberal patronage soon at- 
tracted great numbers of ingenious men from all parts, and by their 
aid he so eminently succeeded in imitating the or molu, that the 
most splendid apartments ih this and in many foreign countries re- 
ceived their ornaments from Soho. Here too the works of the 
greatest masters in oil colours were mechanically taken off, with 
such ease and exactness, that the original could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the copy. This mode of copying was invented by 
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the late Mr. Eggington, whose performances in stained glass af- 
terwards introduced his name to public notice. The utmost pow- 
er of the water mill, which Mr. Boulton had hitherto employed, 
` fell infinitely short, even with the aid of horses, of that immense 
force which was soon found necessary to the completion of his de- 
signs. Recourse was therefore had, about the year 1767, to that 
chef d’oeuvre of human ingenuity, the steam engine. The first that 
Mr. Boulton constructed was on M. Savary’s plan; but the ma- 
chine was yet, as it were, in its infancy, and by no means answer- 
ed Mr. Boulton’s expectations. In the year 1769, Mr. James 
Watt, of Glasgow, obtained a patent for such a prodigious im- 
provement of it, that Mr. Boulton immediately sought his ac- 
quaintance, and induced him to settle at Soho. At this place the 
facility of its application to a variety of concerns, wherein great 
force was requisite, soon manifested its superior utility and vast 
advantages to the public; parliament, therefore, in 1775, cheerful- 
ly granted a prolongation of Mr. Watt’s patent for twenty-five 
years. A partnership now commenced between Messrs. Boul- 
ton and Watt; and a manufactory of steam engines, on their im- 
proved plan was established at Soho, which still supplies the chief 
mines and manufactories throughout the kingdom. Aided by such 
talents, and commanding such unlimited mechanical powers, Mr. 
Boulton’s views soon expanded, and Soho began to exhibit symp- 
toms of the extraordinary advantages it had acquired. The art of 
coining had long stood in need of simplification aud arrangement, 
and to this art Mr. Boulton no sooner turned his attention, than 
‘about the year 1788, he erected a coining mill, on an improved 
plan, and struck a gold medal of the full weight of a guinea, and 
of the same form as that of his new copper coinage lately put in- 
to circulation. The superior advantages of that form are obvious. 
The impression is far less liable to friction; and by means of a 
steel gauge of equal diameter, money coined on that principle, 
may be examined by measure as well by weight, the rim being 
exactly circular. Moreover, the intrinsic is so nearly equal to the 
current value of every piece, that, without a steam engine and 
adequate apparatus, every attempt to counterfeit the Soho coin- 
age must be made with loss. The fabrication of base money seems 
likely, by these means, to be speedily checked, and, it is to be 
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hoped entirely defeated. The mill at Soho works eight machines, 
each of which receives stamps, and delivers out, by the aid of only 
a little boy, from seventy to ninety pieces of copper in one mi- 
nute. Either of them is stopped without the smallest interruption 
to the motion of the others. In adjoining apartments all the pre- 
paratory processes are carried on with equal facility and despatch; 
such as rolling the copper into sheets, dividing them into blanks, - 
and shaking them into bags clean and ready for the die. Without 
any personal communication between the different classes of 
workmen, the blanks are conveyed to the room where they are 
shaken, and from thence to the coining room in boxes, moving 
with immense velocity on an inclined plane, and accompanied by 
a ticket of their weight. The Sierra Leone Company employed 
Mr. Boulton’s mint in the coinage of silver, and the East India 
Company in that of copper. He also sent two complete mints to 
Petersburgh. Mr. Boulton having presented Paul I, with some of 
the most curious articles of his manufactory, in return received a 
polite letter of thanks and approbation together with a splendid 
collection of medals, minerals from Siberia, and specimens of all 
the modcrn money of Russia. With the view of still further im- 
proving and facilitating the manufactory of steam engines, Messrs. 
Boulton anq Watt, in conjunction with their sons established a 
foundry at Smethwick, a short distance from Soho. Here that 
powerful agent is employed, as it were, to multiply itself, and its 
various parts are fabricated and adapted together with the same 
regularity, neatness, and expedition, which distinguish all the 
operations of their manufactory. Those engines are afterwards 
distributed to all parts of the kingdom by the Birmingham canal, 
which communicates with a wet dock belonging to the foundry. 
It could scarcely be expected that envy would view with indiffer- 
ence, such singular merit, and such unexampled success. The 
inventions and improvements of Messrs. Boulton and Watt were 
first imitated; and then either decried or disputed. Reason labour- 
ed in vain to silence the clamours of injustice, and to defcat the 
stratagems of fraud. At length, in the year 1792, a solemn deci- 
sion of parliament, and, about the same time, the concurrent opi- 
nion of the court of King’s Bench, forbade any encroachment. 
The last discovery for which Mr. Boulton obtained a patent, was 
YOL vr. 00 
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the important “method of raising water and other flaids.”* Who- 
ever contemplates the merit and utility of a long life devoted to 
such valuable pursuits, as we have here briefly and very imper- 
i fectly described, and recollects, without emotion, that the $pot on 
which so much has been done, and is still doing; where hundreds 
of women and children easily earn a comfortable subsistence; 
where population is as rapidly increasing, and the means of ma- 
tional prosperity improving in proportion, was lately a bleak, 
swampy, and sterile waste, must want understanding to compre- 
hend, or sympathy to appreciate, the happiness of his fellow crea- 
tures. To comment upon the private character of a gentleman in 
Mr. Boulton’s situation, would be an useless task; we shall, there- 
fore, only observe, that as his great and expanded mind formed 
and brought to perfection the wonderful works we have briefly 
endeavoured to describe, so he felt no greater felicity than that of 
diffusing happiness to all around him. For a long time previous 
to his decease, he had been confined to his room by illness, and 
his dissolution was daily expected. His memory should ever re- 
main dear to the British nation, whose glory was materially ad- 
vanced in proportion to his own fame. While we commemorate 
those great men who have sought their country’s honour in the 
fields of war, we ought not to omit paying a just tribute of ap- 
plause to those who have promoted arts, industry, and com- 
merce, and diffused plenty and comfort through the realm, by 
cultivating science, and applying it to the useful arts of peace. 
They are citizens of the world, and should be naturalized in 
| every breast. 


—— 
— — — mee 


EMIGRATION OF OLD MAIDS. 


A society of young gentlemen of Connecticut have adopted an 
article in their constitution to this effect that no member shall 
be permitted to marry under any circumstances an illiterate wo- 
man;” and in consequence of this resolution forty old maids have 
removed into the western country in despair. 


* This is an invention, perhaps, only inferior to the steam engine, aad 
the uses to which it may be applied-are numerous, and of daily occurreace- 
Ep. P. F. 
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THE ADVERSARIA.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Auto- biogramhyy.—Of those who have delighted and instructed 
us, and whose fame is as deserved as it is extensive, we seem ne- 
ver to have heard enough, and however numerous the volumes 
that compose their memoirs, they produce no satiety. There is 
not a more agreeable lounging book in the library than the pon- 
derous Life of Johnson, by that fidus achates, James Boswell, es- 
quire; and many of the idolizers of Shakspeare have often wished 
that such a piece of biography relating to the bard, had been 
‘written and preserved to our days. We, however, entertain no 
such desire. With an enthusiastic veneration for him, whose wri- 
tings are not for a season, but “ for all time,” we combine a jea- 
lous anxiety concerning his character as a man in common life, 
which supercedes our curiosity, and makes us wish rather that 
the weaknesses and vices inseparable from humanity, should be 
Jost in oblivion, than blazoned forth to tarnish, in the slightest de- 
gree, the glory of his immortal muse. It is the opinion even of Mar- 
montel, who has written his own memoirs, that “the maxim con- 
ceal thy actions, suits no one better than a man of letters, and 
that it is only by his writings that he should be celebrated.” An 
author, indeed, has been well compared to a great city, which, 
seen at a distance, appears in all its parts, grand and noble; but 
approach it, and examine minutely into it, and you will find that, 
with all its superb squares and magnificent edifices, it is abun- 
dantly disfigured by dirty lanes and filthy spectacles. We rejoice, 
therefore, that such a scrutiny of Shakspeare has been denied to 
us, and, on the principle of omne ignotum firo magnifico, we are 
convinced that the lustre of his name has derived splendour from 
the absence of these lights. 


— 


In the following lines the reader will find an illustration of “ the 
philosophy of tale-telling, as it is practised by certain puling 
poets of the present day, who are the more inexcusable, becanse 
they have shown that they are capable of loftier flights. ~ 
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THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
Perched on a stone, beside the cottage door, 
Sat achild-girl, in raiment somewhat poor, 
Blooming;—e wild rose mid the invidious shade. 
Lingering she sat, for not yet piggy came 
In her morn-meal his wonted part to claim: — 
Sipping she anxious watched each opening glade. 
But now he comes, in coat not purest white: 
(To ladies even pigs should be polite;) 
And now they joyful eat, and oft she smiled: 


But lo! too greedy of the goodly fare, 
Poor piggy manches far above his share, 


Take a’poon, piggy,” then exclaimed the child. 
« Ah! simple girl! yet man from thee might learn 
Love to his fellow men, and wise discern 
That all were better, loving less themselves: 
But sure, if some amid the various crowd 
Should gulp too much, twere fair to cry aloud, 
‘Take a poon, piggy!’ to the senseless elves.” 


The Theatre.—In the year 1612, Thomas Heywood printed his 
“Apology for Actors,” in which he says “ he endeavoured to make 
a good subject, which many through envy, but most through ig- 
norance, have sought violently, and beyond merit, to oppugne. 
Although nothing scarcely is known of the life of this quaint vri- 
ter, few names are so familiar among the authors of the Eliza- 
bethan age as that of Heywood. During the space of forty years 
his pen was never idle, and in two hundred and twenty plays, he 
asserts the almost incredible fact, that „ he had either an 
active hand, or, at the least, a main finger, besides nume- 
rous other works. It has been calculated that he must have got 
through a sheet a day. In one of his performances, he laments 
that he had not been more attentive to the publications, some of 
which had got abroad in so mangled a shape, that he wus asham- 
ed to own them; and as not more than a tenth part of his writings 
have escaped the devouring hand of time, we may account in 
some measure for the number of them. The address, entitled 
the “ Author to his Booke,” which is prefixed to the “ Apology 
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for Actors,” will remind the reader of certain passages with 
which every school-boy is familiar. 


The world’s a theatre, the earth a stage, 
Which God and nature doth with actors fill, 
Kings have their entrance with due equipage, 
And some their parts play well, and others ill. 
The best no better are (in this theatre) 
Where cvery humour’s fitted in his kind 
This a true subject acts, and that a traitor, 
The first applauded, and the last confin’d, 
This plays an honest man, and that a knave; 
A gentle person this, and he a clown, 
One man is ragged, and another brave: 
All men have parts, and each man acts his own. 
She a chaste lady acteth all her life, 
2 s e 6 
This, covets marriage love that, nuptial strife; 
Both in continual action spend their days. 
Some citizens, some soldiers, born to adventure, 
Shepherdsand seamen. Then our play’s begun 
When we are born, and to the world first enter; 
And all find exits when their parts are done. 
If then the world a theatre present, 
As by the roundness it appears most fit, 
Built with star-galleries of high ascent, 
In which Jehove doth as spectator sit, 
And chief determiner, to applaud the best, 
And their endeavours crown with more than merit; 
But by their evil actions dooms the rest 
To end disgrac’t, whilst others praise inherit. 
He that denies, then, theatres should be, 
He may as well deny a world to me. 
„THOMAS HEYWOOD.” 
Poge.— Though Pope has not always equalled his original, he 
Bas in some passages surpassed it. Take the passage (Ilias, a. 
345) where Patroclus, by the orders of Achilles, delivers Briseis 
to the heralds of Agamemnon: 


Tlargexes & el, & c. a 
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Patroclus now th’ unwilling beauty brought; 
She in soft sorrows, and in pensive thought, 

Past silent, as the heralds held her hand, 

And oft look’d back, slow moving o'er the strand. 


For the last three lines, the translator had no further warrant 
than the word asxues, and how admirably has he amplified this 
hint! The pause in the penultimate line, fast silent, brings be- 
fore our eyes the lingering motion which it describes. 

In a list of the supplies for the year 1757, in this (then) pro- 
vince, is an article under this strange title: “ left to the public, by 
a personunknown, 624l. for conscience sake.” „ Would to——,” 
the editor of the Penusylvania Chronicle exclaims, “all our mi- 


15 


nisters and placemen were seized with such qualms of conscience! 


An extraordinary freshet.—In a ponderous folio description of 
Great Britain, by Nathaniel Spencer, Esq., a gentleman whose 
head we can fancy we behold, enveloped in antique guise, in a 
huge and well powdered wig, and seated, pen in hand, in an arm 
chair of prodigious amplitude, we find the following important 
circumstance, narrated with all the becoming gravity of diction: 


« Although the brook, or rivulet, at Calne, is most commonly small, yet 
in November, 1725, a sudden shower of rain falling, it swelled to an amaz- 
ing height, and did considerable damage to the inhabitants, besides drown- 
ing two men, and carrying off a cask of oyl, containing one hundred gal- 
lons, which was not found for several days after!” 


We wonder what this man would have said to an ice Sresk in 
the Susquehanna or Delaware? 

Commire, who is the writer of some Latin verses, which are rot 
unworthy of the classical age, says of the butterfly,“ it. flies, and 
seems a flower which floats in gir.” 

I believe Menage is the author from whom the following bitter 
sarcasm is derived: 


In this portrait, my fair, thy resemblance I see, 
An’insensble charmer it is—just like thee. 
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A STROLLING PLAYER GIVING A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 


I coutp readers, were I inclined to take up many hours of 
your time, recount to you the various pranks and chiidish actions 
of the earliest of my days: but toinsure brevity, which is the charm 
of every tale, I shall merely skim over the prominent features in 
the portrait of my life. 

My name I shall, for the honour of my parents, suppress; and 
the many aliases that have been tacked to it I shall pass over in si- 
lence. My father was a respectable shopkeeper in the city; and 
being himself doatingly fond of merchandize, he, like many other 
parents, without considering the talent of the child, brought me 
up with great care to the same trade. But all his attention and 
Instruction were totally lost upon one who had a natural and un- 
supportable antipathy to every kind of business, and whose whole 
mind was filled with airy notions of fame and renown. I hada 
smaitering of taste for literature. I had formed the foolish idea, 
which has been the bane and ruin of hundreds, that I possessed 
some sparks of genius, and might make no inconsiderable figure 
in the world as an author. 

My father dying, left me for fortune a good shop, the stock in 
trade, and a good business, which I endeavonred to carry ou ior 
some time; but attending more to making poetry than to making 
money, to turning a period than to turning the penny, or pleasing 
my customers, I wasat length obliged to keep myself a close pri- 
soner. | 

The instant I felt the pressure of necessity, I applied with some 
degree of confidence to my friends, the conductors and publishers 
of several magazines, who had long fattcned in the sunshine of 
my prosperity, and, whilst eating my dinners, called me the favou- 
rite of the Muses; but they gave me the coldest and most dis- 
heartening reception, absolutely refusing to give the most surfriz- 
ing genius six pence a-piece for his verses. 

Thus being unable to raise money enough by my writings to 
pay for my lodgings in the attic, and, therefure, being made a 
bankrupt in the court of Apollo, as well as in the court of cnance- 
sy, I was arrested and lodged, rent free, in the „where I 
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passed my time, however, in the best and most fashionable com- 
pany I had ever met. | 

In a short time my.creditors, perceiving that they might as well 

endeavour to extract blood out of a post as out of me, thought pro- 
per, in the plenitude of their mercy, to set me at large; by which 
they avoided paying, as I afterwards understood, a certain allow- 
ance, which a creditor is compelled to discharge, while he keeps 
his debtor confined. 
I now would wish to pass over five years of my life; but as the 
reader may desire to know how I managed in the great emergen- 
cy I experienced on leaving the » without a penny in my 
pocket, I will not disappoint his curiosity, only entreating him that 
my narrative may not injure me in his esteem. 

Fortune smiled on me for some time with uncommon kindness, 
for, suddenly, like another Midas, whatever I touched turned in- 
stantly into gold. But, happening, unluckily, one day, by the 
merest chance, to touch some spoons in my new lodgings, which 
were also hastening to turn into gold, they and I were stopped, 
and I committed to durance vile. Well, reader, the consequence 
was, that I was sent on a voyage that took me up five long and 
gloomy years. You must not, however, judge too harshly of me 
for this faux-pas. Yuu never felt the pangs of want, and, there- 
fore, know not what it is to be tempted to do wrong, to relieve a 
pressing and present necessity. 

My first determination, on my return, was to abandon the 
Mases, Ambrosia, and Hippocrene, and to get into service, think- 
ing I should thrive better with cook-maids on roast-beef and 
porter. | 

The first place I obtained, through the medium of an office for 
servants, which gave me the fairest character imaginable, was 
with a dramatic writer, who was the most consummate plagiary 
living; by taking characters and incidents from obsolete plays and 
old novels, he contrived to frame dramatic pieces that met with 
passable success. To speak truly of him, he was in his business a 
very good mechanic. Here I lived exceedingly well for about 
three months; when, on a sudden, my master left off eating, drank 
little, slept less, and stuck to his anvil day and night. This natu- 
tally alarmed me, and the mere, as I could not, for the soul of 
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me, come at the reason. At length, having eaten up the last mor- 
sel of eatable matter, I could hold out no longer, and determined 
te know the cause of this extraordinary and unchristian-like fast; 
farther resolving, if my master was doing penance for his sins, to 
leave him, as I thought I had perfectly expiated mine, by my late 
voyage. 

Living in chambers, there was, as it is common, an old laun- 
dress, who used formerly to come every morning to make the 
beds, and put the rooms in order. These offices, however, were 
now totally abolished, my master always locking the door of his 
room, whenever he made an excursion from home. This the old 
woman was aware of, and never troubled him with her visits. In 
my dilemma, it soon occurred to me, that she would be a proper 
person of whom to inquire the caase of this melancholy change in 
the order of the house. At first she appeared surprized at the se- 
veral questions I put to her on the subject; and, at last, burst out 
into a violent fit of laughter, exclaiming: What the dickens! an’t 
you gone yet?—- Why he has begun above a week!“ “ Begun! 
begun what?” cried I: “ he’s left off eating—I know that—Begun 
what) She replied: “ Why his next play to be sure; and high 
time too, having spent all the money he got for his last. Why, 
child, he has no idea that you're in the house.“ . O! ho!” 
said I, “ is that the case? Then I shall strike my tent, and beat a 
march to-morrow morning; not, however, without asking for my 
pay. — l 

I then quitted the old laundress and remained at my master’s 
chambers, teasing him for my wages, until I could fast no longer; 
ahd, being unable to recover a sous, I took pity on him, having 
been a debtor myself, and Jeft him in peace, to go in search of one 
who made more use of his digestive powers; one who paid less res- 
pect to intellectual pleasures than to sensible ones. 

Immediately after this, I was hired by a caricaturist, with whom 
I lived pretty well, but whose being over head and ears in debt 
was the cause of my losing my place. It happened in the follow- 
ing manner: It was a custom with all the friends of my new mas- 
ter, who called on him, to cough, atthe same time that they 
knocked in a particular manner at the door, which was a signal 
that they were no bailiffs. A beef-steak pye having been taken tọ 
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the baker’s one morning, to be ready at two, and the ¢lock having 
struck, I was in wonderful appetite and anxiety for the baker's 
approach. Looking out of the window, (we lived up three pair-of 
stairs), I saw him coming down the street—presently heard him 
upon the stairs, and now he knocks and coughs. The door was 
instantly opened, the pye seized, and the baker dismissed. Hav- 
ing both my hands full, and the dish being very hot, I had no time 
to attend the door, which the careless rascal left on the jar, and 
the bailiffs. ever on the watch, before my master could help bim- 
self, in rushed a couple of them, and quickly tapped the affright- 
ed caricaturist on the shoulder, who, at the moment, exhibited 
himself the finest caricature I ever witnessed. 

The poor painter was soon spirited away by one of the bailiffs, 
who told the other to sit down, keep up the fre, and to ex- 
pect him back as soon as possible. Off they trudged, and I and 
the remaining bailiff, without farther ccremony, began the pye. 
In ashort time the second returned, and we all setto. The bai- 
liffs staid here two days, until they had ate and drank every thing 
there was in the chambers, when it was thought full time to part 
and depart. The tipstaffs took their own rout, and I, pennyless 
and hungry, made towards St. James’s park, where, sitting down 
on one of the benches, I pulled out a piece of paper, and began 
to write some verses; a stratagem I had often known to succeed 
in charming away the unpleasant sensation arising from the 
gnawings of an empty belly. As I was writing, without noticing 
the objects that passed and repassed before me, I was sud- 
denly startled by a loud burst of laughter, and an exclamation— 
Very well! very good, indeed! I instantly turned my head, and 
perceived a friend of my late master’s looking over my shoulder. 
c What!” said he, “ so they have nabbed the caricaturist? Well, 
well, he can draw there, as well as in his own lodgings—he's no 
more a prisoner in the one place than in the other. And you, if I 
may judge from your present employment, and that hungry face, 
are on the gau -I beg pardon—are at large.” It appears that no 
words could have expressed the feelings of my compassionate 
bowels more loudly and perfectly than my countenance. Hunger 
was personified in my appearance. I was its symbol, type, and 
image. 
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* Well,” continued the gentleman, who was of a ruddy laugh- 
ter-loving countenance, and the picture of plenty; “ if I conjec- 
ture right, follow me: I’m going home to dinner, where you may 
dine, and stay, if you like, till you get a better place.” 

When the manna fell from heaven, the children of Israel did 
not seize it with more avidity than I did the kind offer that was 
made me:—I followed him to his house. My new master, for so 
I may now call him, was a more uncommon character than ei- 
ther of those I had lived with before. He had, readers, like your 
humble servant, employed the younger part of his life in business; 
from which he had seceded, unlike your humble servant, with pro- 
perty sufficient to live on, and therefore to be independent. Few, 
(I must moralise here), few know how to estimate their own abili- 
ties. I mistook mine; as did also my master—for none was ever 
better calculated to preserve a peaceful and honourable course 
in trade than himself, and none less fitted to support the character 
he affected—a man of genius! 

He was a man who never descended from his stilts, but, on the 
commonest subjects, spoke with such a pompous display of infla- 
ted diction, as to destroy entirely the repose of the risible muscles 
of his auditors. Ever in search of topics elevated far above the 
scope of his comprehension, he passed his whole time in an eter» 
nal warfare with disquisitions which bewildered him, and hard 
words that stuck in his throat and almost choaked him. On every 
other pursuit, as well as its pursuers, except that of literature, 
he looked with ineffable contempt. To learn the sentiments of li- 
terary men on the various publications of the day, was his occu- 
pation during the morning, running with indefatigable industry to 
each bookseller’s shop resorted to by the self-denominated litera- 
ti. The desire nearest his heart was to be thought an author, and 
with the assistance of a needy, but clever writer, he had so far 
succeeded as to publish a tract, by which he had acquired some 

fame with those to whom he was unknown. This work did not, 
it may be easily supposed, prove very profitable to him; for, be- 
ing his delight, he spent fifty pounds more than he got for it in 
the advertisements. It was, moreover, printed and embellished 
with all the splendour of modern literary foppery. Though an au- 
thor, his ignorance of his brethren, and especially of the belies 
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lettres, was so extraordinary, that he one day asked me whether I 
had ever read Beli, that he heard. much talk of bis letters, but 
could never meet with them, or indeed any of his works. He 
would use words and phrases in giving me orders that I never 
could find in any English author I had ever met with; and was 
therefore often obliged to request an explanation, which he would 
sometimes give me with an air of superiority mingled with a look 
of pity and compassian; at other times, when, I believe, he was 
himself a stranger to their meaning, he weuld avoid my question, 
by saying,“ He was really ashamed of my ignorance.” His hand 
writing also, though he could write like copperplate, he used to. 
mutilate, till it was unintelligible. As he knew I was acquainted 
with this, I one day took the liberty to ask him his reason for it. 
He replied hastily: “ When did you ever see a man of genius 
write intelligibly? Rurigenous cook-maids, and automatical bank- 
ers’ clerks, may take care of their autography: but the logical 
mind has to divide and to subdivide; to connect and to compare, and 
to rush impetuous into those metaphysical regions of intellectual 
fruition, which intender and edulcorate the heart; and diedains to 
offuscate itself by—by—it disdains it, I say: — and here he stop- 
ped. I assented silently, and he continued dressing himself for his 
morning’s peregrination, in what he called “ the sphere of science 
and the land of letters.“ I was told by a friend of his, who would 
often joke him on his affectation of literature, but who could ne- 
ver joke him out of it, that, when he first commenced the charac- 
ter, to look it the better, he had his hair cut off,* and went with- 
out powder; but, possessing all the dross, without any of the ore, 
he was scouted in every company, and obliged at last to put on a 
clean shirt occasionally, to wear a little powder, and to dress like 
a Christian, to render himeelf acceptable or bearable. So ardent 
was his wish to be known as a writer, that it betrayed him into 
the most ridiculous actions. After the publication of the tract I 


Hearing that my waster had had his tail cut off, one of his friends, a wag, 
imagining that the bair-dresser promised to make a braid of it, made the 
tail, on leaving its old possessor, say: 

“Farewell! thou wilt not get a better in my stead, 
* Though twill be hard but I may find a wiser head. 
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have noticed, he was never seen without a proof sheet of it, (valu- 
able to him as a Syhil’s leaf,) in his pocket, which, while lolling at 
the bookseller's, he would sometimes appear to be reading, and, 
at others, correcting, as if it were a new performance, just ready 
to issue from the press. The moment, at length, arrived, in which 
he was to pay dearly for the gratification of his folly. The man, 
who had assisted him in his authorship, had. made several attacks 
on his purse, which his gratitude and fear would not permit him 
to repel; and had at last managed to get him to sign a bond, which 
terminated in his ruin. I was of course discharged; and he, I since 
understand, was, after he had sufficiently seen his error, sent by 
his friends to live in the country, where, I hear, he is so much 
vecalled to his senses, that, as he is not in the way of seeing a lite- 
rary man, or a man of genius, he hates to hear. the. epithets pro- 
nounced; and has more than once declared, that a literary puppy 
is the most despicable insect in the creation; and that the affecta- 
tion and puppyism of literature are less tolerable, and more ridi- 
enlous than the puppyism of all other puppies in the world. 

. After having been so unfortunate in my three first essays in 
service, it will not strike the reader with astonishment, that $ 
should conceive an idea of bending my thought towards some 
other employment. I could easily have obtained a very excellent 
character, perhaps, from some one of my masters; but certainly 
from those venders.of reputation, who had served me so essen- 
tally on my return from—from—that is to say, when I first put 
on the yoke of servitude. But I was determined to embrace a 
pursuit of life that promised at once to be more lucrative and less 
burthensome than the occupation of a servant. Amongst the ser 
veral that presented themselves to my mind, none, for a consider- 
able time, came unaccompanied by insurmountable difficulties. 
To take the path of literature, to lead me to fortune, said I to 
myself, would be, knowing what I know, the very acme of insa- 
nity. Upon making this observation, I fell into a train of thinking, 
that brought me, when I least expected it, into the identical har- 
bour for which I was sailing, but without either compass or pi- 
lot. Literature, said I, will never answer my purpose. A frinter’s 
devil, or a frostman, earns more in a week than most other men 
ef letters can realize in half a year. Why, a beggar gets more, 
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and lives better, than half the garret tenants in the kingdom 
Better! continued I; ecod, I don’t know whether there are many 
trades, in a town like London, to be preferred to that of a beggar! 
In a word, I concluded. my reflections with a resolution to tum 
mendicant, and live on the eleemosynary alms of charitable Chris- 
tians. My profession being fixed, there now remained nothing to 
be done but to equip myself with propriety and judgment: for the 
business of a beggar would go on but poorly, unless he had re- 
course to the order of his fraternity—a wo-begone face and a 
ragged coat. The object I thought most likely to excite cha- 
rity, and which I at the same time deemed most easy to repre- 
sent, was a debilitated old man. This I effected by the sale of 
some of my late master’s old coats, with the produce of which I 
‘purchased a wig, made of hoary locks, and formed to inspire re- 
verence, which, when on my head, with the assistance of my hat, 
looked exactly as if it had been my own hair. I then disfigured 
every part of my habiliment, until it had a perfect air of poverty 
and distress. After this, I dirtied my face, whitened my eyebrows, 
and, taking a stick to support my trembling limbs, hobbled out 
from an obscure lodging I had taken in St. Giles’s, to experience 
the success of my stratagem. | 
The first day I cleared eight shillings and four pence. And, 
indeed, I very well deserved it, on account of my ingenuity; for 
not one bird of the same feather did I observe, and I observed 
more this day than at any former period, who had plumed himself 
so notably as I. I had, in truth, dressed the poor old wretch I 
wished to appear so minutely, that I scarcely ever received a 
penny without an ejaculation of pity, that a man at my years 
should be reduced to the necessity of begging about the streets. 
I pursued this business for some time, often getting more than I 
did the first day, but never less than five or six shillings; and, I 
believe the worst dressed of our order seldom get less than five: 
fer we are all able enough, though blind and lame, to go into 
sixty streets in the course of the day; and it must be a very un- 
charitable street, indeed, that won’t produce a penny. Continually, 
in the dusk of the evening, have I had sixpences, and shillings 
even, slipped into my hand by persons who would scarcely let me 
see them do it; and from this, added to the number of beggars 
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there is, I am convinced, much more charity in mankind than 
people are apt to imagine.* 

However, this calling, like all others, has its drawbacks and in- 
conveniences. I assert it without reservation, that, were it not for 
beadies and parish officers, few, very few honest tradesmen could 
live so well as a beggar, who could give his character a striking 
effect. But those scoundrels are severe and exorbitant in their ex- 
action from the profits of an industrious trader in charity, who, by 
his profession, affords such fair opportunities to Christians of go- 
ing to heaven. At first a beggar is taken no notice of by these 
gentlemen; but no sooner do they perceive that you have got into 
a good line of business, than the officer of every parish through 
which you make your daily transit, demands his homage, pound- 
age, fealty, and fine. 

If you refuse to comply, they either get you sent to the house 
of correction, or, what is worse, passed on to your own parish— 
for doing which, they receive the reward of praise, for having 
done their duty. But if you accedc to their request, they are quite 
careless about the reward of fraise, and you are permitted to go 
on with your work unmolested. On this account, or perhaps more 
from being of that unsettled, fluctuating disposition, that would 
rather change for the worse than not change at all, and having ac- 
cumulated a small purse, I left my profitable business, in which 
I had been, and lived well on for three months, and resolved to 
turn strolling player. 

I soon formed a connexion with the manager of a strolling com- 
pany, who, approving of my abilities, very readily received me 

amongst his dramatic corps; and, after they had assisted me to 
spend the little money I had saved, we all set out on our provin- 
cial campaign, to describe which, readers, would be to fatigue 
you with a series of events, teeming with poverty and wretched- 
ness, yet, surprising as it may appear, with content and inward 


* This exposure must not entirely root out from our readers the custom 
of giving alms to common beggars: for there may often be a duc degree of 
merit in the object, and, if it be otherwise, always as much charity in the 
donor. Burke very justly imputed inattention to the petitions of public men- 
dicants for relief, not to a policy of discouraging beggars, but to an unwil- 
lingness to part with money. 
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satisfaction. So wonderful, indeed, is the infatuation that possesses 
the mind of a stage-struck hero! And I do not believe that any of 
the company, excepting myself, would change his situation for 
that of the most wealthy of his auditors, if it precluded the indul- 
gence of acting; or rather of fuming and fretting. A few days 
ago, the gay Lothario of the company was taken before a justice 
of the peace, on suspicion of having stolen a goose off a common 
we were crossing. On this occasion we sent our Calista with him, 
attended by eight children walkers, and two in her arms. The 
children were of use to us: for they saved the gallant Lothario 
from standing in the stocks. The justice, I recollect, was migh- 
lily moved when ‘the necessity was represented to him, by our 
colleague, a shrewd fellow, which a poor devil must labour under 
who had to maintain so many fretty ones. And he said, “ Be of 
good cheer, woman, ‘speaking to Calista, who was, like Niobe, 
all in teare; “ persuade your husband to be honest, for the future, 
and never fear on account of your children, for whenever God 
sent mouths, he always sent victuals also. That may be, your 
worship,” said Lothario, encouraged by a previous acquittal; 
¢ but, unfortunately, it too olten happens, as it now does to us» 
that He sends all the mouthe to one house and all the vittuals to 
another. This last observation tickled his honour so much, that 
Lothario actually got half-a-crown from the justice for stealing 
the goose. 

As to my wardrobe, readers, it is small. The suit I have on, is 
my best suit —best— because I have no other. Heaven forsake 
mie, if I have a change in the world A strolling player never 
packs up bia clothes. In my suit have I played a whole season, 
every night, in play and farse, as I hope to be saved. But I must 
not despise my coat, neither: for to it, more than to my merit, (ne 
uncommon thing), I owe my preferment to the pert of Julins 
Cæsar. Its size (being no spenser), and the sun having changed 
its original colour, which was blue, to something like a purple, by 
turning the buttons inwards, and twisting it round me, it was 
thought by our manager to imitate, if not correctly, yet certainly 
much better than any coat in the company, the habit worn by the 
Roman emperors. So I enacted Julius Cæsar, in the play; then, 
slipping into the arms, and displaying the buttons, I was dressed 
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for Peeping Tom in the farce. I am now in the profession of a 
‘strolling player, my own master, but master, alas! of nothing else. 
However, I am not of a grieving disposition. If the sun smiles on 
me, I return the smile—If the clouds lower, I smile by myself. 

I shall not. dwell any longer on my theatrical career, well 
pleased if, at this time I finish, I leave all my readers with their 
eyes open. | 


TO FOREIGNERS. 


Ax1ens are informed, that such as have arrived in the United 
States since April 14, 1802, must report themselves to the clerk 
of some court of record, and wait five years before they can be na- 
turalized, even though they may have declared their intention to 
become citizens, some time since. Those who Have not made 
their declaration, must do that also three years before they can 
be naturalized. By the law of congress, the certificate of re- 
port and registry must be produced to the court, as an evidence of 
the time of arrival in the United States, at the time of application 
to be naturalized ;and by a law passed March 22, 1816, the cer- 
tificate of report and registry must be recited, at full length, in 
the certificate of naturalization, otherwise such certificate will be 
of no validity. 


A few miles above the Columbia, on Duck river, are a number 
of fortifications and mounds, into some of which some young men 
dug a smail distance, and found several well burnt bricks, about 
mane inches square and three inches thick; also several fragments 
„of earthenware; and a sword, about two feet long, different from 
any in use since the whites visited the continent; apparently once 
highly polished, but now much eaten with rust. A gentleman 
passing over one of the fields of ancient slaughter, on the banks of 
the Caney Fork, his eye caught some rude letters on a flat stone, 
he examined it, and made out“ we are all cut off.” Who were 
the sufferers we have yet to learn, and hope that some fortunate 


discovery will onc day satisfy the curious. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS. 
Collected and in part written for the Port Fotio. 


Chinese Paste. The method of making paste in China is much 
more economical than the mode followed in this country. Were 
it universally adopted by trunk-makers, book-binders and others, 
who usc great quantities, it would produce a very material sav- 
ing of flour, which in years of scarcity might be of the greatest 
consequence. The following formula used in China was lately 
communicated to Sir Joseph Banks, by a gentleman in Canton. 
Mix together bullocks’ blood and quick lime, in the proportion of 
1 w. of the latter to 10 lb. of the former. It becomes a stiff jelly, 
in which state it is sold to the consumers, who beat it down with 
an addition of water, into a state sufficiently fluid for use. At 
Canton it will keep five or six days in the hot weather, and ten or 
twenty days in the cold. In Britain it would probably keep lon- 
ger. Our country may be taken as a medium between these two 
extremes. 

To soften Steel—Mr. Thomas Gill has published his proces- 
ses for softening steel, by heating and quenching it, and on the 
hardening it at one operation. 

It is well known, he remarks, that unless steel be heated to the 
proper degree, it will net harden on being quenched in water, or 
other proper fluid; but it has escaped the general observation, that 
steel heated rather below the hardening froint, and quenched will 
be softened thereby, and in a much superior manner than hy the 
usual methods of annealing it, insomuch that it can be more re- 
dily filed, turned, &c. and is eptirely free from pins or hard spots 
and as it is not at all liable to be injured by this process, and cap 
be softened thereby in a much shorter time than by annealing it, 
so it ought to be universally adopted. 

Steel springs are usually hardened and tempered by two dis- 
tinct operations, being first heated to the proper degree, and har- 
dened by quenching in water, oil, &c. and then tempered, either 
by rubbing them bright, and heating them, till they acquire a pale 
blue or gray colour, or by burning or blazing off the oil, &c. 

It is, however, now found that both the operations may be per- 
formed at once, advantageously, in the following manner: 
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The steel being heated to the proper degree, is to be plunged 
into a metallic bath composed of a mixture of lead and tin, such 
for instance as plumber's solder, and which is heated by a proper 
furnace, to a tempering degree, as indicated by a pyrometer or 
thermometer placed in the bath, when the ateel will be at once 
hardened and tempered, and with much less danger of warping or 
cracking in the process than if treated in the usual way. 

It would be a further improvement to heat the steel in a bath 
of red-hot lead to the proper degree for hardening, previous to. 
quenching and tempering it in the other metallic bath, as it would 
thereby be more uniformly heated, and be in less danger of oxi- 
dation; and, indeed, it is an excellent method of heating steel, ei- 
ther for softening it, as in the first described process, or for har - 
dening and tempering it at once, as in the last one, or even for 
hardening it in the usual method. 

. New method of acasoning Mahogany.—In “ the transactions of 
the society for the encouragement of arts, manufactures and cum- 
merce,” it appears that the sum of fifteen guineas was lately voted 
to Mr. James Callender for an ingenious method of seasoning ma- 
hegany. His plan is very simple. Having provided a steam-tight 
woeden box capable of holding conveniently such pieces of mahoga- 
ny as are fit for chairs, &c. he adapts to it a pipe from a boiler, by 
means of which he fills the box with steam, (after the mahogany 
hes been put into it), the temperature of which is about equal to 
that of boiling water. The time required for inch-and-a-half wood 
is about two hours, and pieces of this thickness will become suff- 
ciently dry to work, after being placed in a warm room or work- 
shop for twenty-four hours, The wood by this treatment is some- 
what improved in its general colour, and those blemishes which 
are technically called green veine are entirely removed. It is also 
obvious, that the eggs or larve of any insects which may be con- 
tained in the wood, will be destroyed by the heat. By this method 
much capital which otherwise would be idle for many months, is 
saved; and as the sinall stuff from two to six inches thick is Revet 
seasoned, all articles made of such wood, as chairs, ballostra- 
des &., may be prevented from warping, by this expeditions 
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seasoning. Chairs, &c. thus steamed are not liable to crack or 
warp even though exposed to heat. 

Substitution of Tar for Oil for the purpose of illumination 
Professor Hare, has contrived an apparatus for burning tar instead 
of oil, to light cities, manufactories, &c. with a great diminution 
of expense. He has ascertained that three pounds of tar, burnt in 
this apparatus, will give as much light as two pounds of oil or tal- 
low burnt in the usual manner, and consequently, calculated on 
the usual prices of these articles, and the entire saving for wicks, 
which are not required for the burning of tar, it appears that the 
same quantity of light may be produced in this way at a very re- 
duced cost. The apparatus consists of a fountain reservoir to hold 
four or five pounds of tar to supply the lamp at a uniform height, 
and a lanthorn with a draught pipe attached to it. The lamp pre- 
sents at one end a cylindrical mouth for receiving the pipe of the 
reservoir; at the other end a cylindrical cup, in which the tar is 
ignited, the flame being drawn up through a central hole in the 
bottom of the lanthorn so as to occupy its axis in passing to the 
draught pipe. All the air which supplies this is made to meet in 
the same axis, and thus to excite the combustion. A lamp of this 
description will burn for nine hours, and it is found that by it the 
carbonaceous matter, which usually obscures the flame of resin- 
ous substances, is made to contribute to the light. Four or five 
barrels of tar used in this way, and they would not cost more 
than ten or twelve dollars, it is computed would give eight times 
the light of a common street lamp for one year. 

Green Fruit in Winter. Let cherries, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, plumbs, peaches, or any other succulent fruit whatever, be 
put into a vessel somewhat like that used by common confection- 
ers for freezing ice creams, around which put salt and ice, exact- 
ly as they do. The fruit will soon be frozen, when it should be 
carried to the ice house, and placed in a hole dug out in the cen- 
tre of the ice, and over the top of the hole a quantity of powdered 
charcoal should be placed, secured by a common watchcoat blan- 
ket. When the winter season arrives, the containing vessel may 
be opened, and the fruit taken out in its frozen state; then place 
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it in cold water to thaw, and it will be found as delicious as when 
first gathered. When salt and ice, in the manner employed by con- 
fectioners in general, shall be found inadequate to freeze some 
fruits hard enough, the mixture for producing an intense cold, is 
spoken of by Chaptal, the celebrated French chymist, of saltpetre 
and glauber salts, will effectually freeze it very hard. 

Tur Fumigation.—Sir Alexander Crichton, physician to the em- 
peror of Russia, has made some experiments on the vapour in 
boiling tar in the case of pulmonary consumption; the favourable 
result of these experiments has been published in Edinburg — 
Such of our readers who have friends labouring under the com- 
plaint, and wish to make trial of this remedy, should observe the. 
following precautions; with each lb. or mutchkin of tar, mix half 
an ounce of the salt of tartar; care must be taken that the tar be 
not boiled in a cracked vessel, and, that it be only evaporated, not 
burnt. After adopting these precautions, the patient may inhale 
the vapour for several hours every day. At first it frequently oc- 
casions head ache. | 5 

Deaf and Dumb. We take great pleasure in announcing the 
liberality of the visiters at Saratoga and Ballstown, for promoting 
the objects of the institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Mr. Galau- 
det, the principal of the institution, having presented a subscrip- 
tion paper for the purpose of procuring funds to erect suitable 
buildings for the accommodation of pupils at Hartford, Connecti- 
eut, received in one week, at Saratoga, nearly five hundred dol- 
lars, and at Ballstown upwards of threee hundred dollars. We 
learn that gentleman from Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
banishing local considerations and partialities, subscribed with 
great liberality. 

To improve Ground, destroy Underwood, and at the same tine 
raise a valuable cron of Potatoes.— As much land lies in a man- 
ner waste through the United States, by being overrun with brush 
or underwood, I have not, as yet, seen or heard of any method 

found to eradicate them, but by strength of men and money. How- 
ever, what is to follow, may show the great treasure that may be 
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made of them by those who, perhaps, formerly made them a mi- 
sance, and with great ex pense have strove to be quit of them. 
Some durn the tops on the ground, and stub up the roots by mes 
at great expense; others (who think themselves, perhaps, at the 
Reight of improvement in this matter) tear them up with strong 
ploughs and horses; but if they consider what a vast body of ma- 
hure they send into the clouds, and destroy, they certainly would 
be angry with themselves fot so deing—particularly when they 
once try the valuable method of setting potatoes on them. They 
will then zee that the sap they contain is very rich manure, which, 
when sinothered, ‘quickly rots. It will enrich the ground past 
ithapifiafidn, and at the same time raise a valuable crop with very 
Kittle expetise. The second crop (for it will bring two) will not 
be much imferior te the first, and may be got with very small 
trouble ahd expense. After the second erop of potatoes is off, if 
the ground be strong, it will bring a good crop of wheat or beans; 
or if light and sandy, barley or rye. The first thing to be done, is 
to cat away through the underwood, where the trenches will fall; 
then stretch a line to the breadth of the ridge you fix upon. If 
your ground be a deep soil, the ridge may be broad, and the 
trench so deep as to afford earth enough to cover the brushwood 
4 inches thick. The best breadth for these ridges is 9 feet, and 
the trench or furrow 2 feet, sothat two spits deep and a shovel- 
ing will give the covering required. Tread down the brushwood 
before you lay on the earth, so as to make them fall close one 
way; if they be not very strong stalks, treading, and the earth, will 
keep them down; but if the stalks be toe gross, give them a niek 
close to the root. All the brushwood yeu cut up where the far- 
rows fall, you must lay on the ridge in the most vacant places you 
can find, as there are few closes so full of underwood but have 
some bare spots: therefore, what is cut from the furrows will make 
up the deficiency of manure, as they will act in that station. There 
is no method yet found out, in my opinion, for destroying brusb 
or underwood equal to this. The longer the ground is trenched 
before the potatoes are set the better; that the underwood may 
have time to rot and ferment with the earth; they should be 
trenched about the latter end of August, and the potatoes set the 
fatter end of the April following. Holes muat be made 9 inches 
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asunder, with a settling stick, to let the end down to the wood; 
in order to make the sink the easier, ix a pin across six inches 
from the bottom, to set the foot upon in the nature of a spade, and 
‘as you make the holes, any children will follow and drop in the 
seed. After they are set, rake the lands to fill the heles. When 
the potatoes are first beginning tu peep above ground, shovel the 
furrows and throw the loose earth over the beds, which will give 
k a thin covering. All the loose earth that the spade leaves in 
trenching must be reserved at the bottam of the furrow on par- 
pose for this use. It is far the best to take two crops; because the 
second is got for little expense, and it gives a sufficient time for 
the underwood to rot, and the earth to meliorate. The second is 
to be planted the same as the first crop. The branches and roets 
of the brushwood will be so rotten (after the second crop) as not 
to resist the plough. Therefore, you may plough up the ground, 
either for wheat or barley, which cannot fail of a crop efter sucha 
rich dressing. This is an excellent method of improving the land 
that is covered with brush or anderwood. 

To rid a garden of caterpillars —Taking the advantage of a rainy 
morning, while the leaves are wet, sprinkle them, especially the 
under parts, and young shoots, with fine sand. The caterpillars, 
entangled in the sand, will drop off in apparent agony, and will 
not return. 

Horse Cheenute.—In Turkey, these nuts, the use of which has 
been neglected in every other country, are ground and mixed with 
provender for horses, particularly for such as are braken-winded, 
or troubled with coughs. After being boiled a little to take off the 
bitterness, bruised and mixed with a small quantity of barley meal, 
they are a good food for rearing and fattening poultry. 

Plaister of Parie—Two large deposits of Gypsum have lately 
been discovered in Overton county, Tennessee, about 80 miles 
east of Nashville, and near the Cumberland river. It is supposed 
that those deposits contain Gypsum enough to supply all Ameri- 
ca. This country, also abounds with stone coal. iron ore, copperas, 
plastick clay and salt springs. It is said a company in this coun- 
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try, in boring for salt brine, have penetrated more than 100 feet 
through a dense salt rock. 

Rats and mice will immediately quit barns, granaries, &c. 
wherein is placed the field plant, called dog’s tongue, bruised 
with a hammer. 
. Heliogoland Bean.—The merit of these beans consists in their 
extraordinary prolifick quality—their perfect fulness of form and 
thinness of skin, and in their ripening much soooner than the com- 
mon sorts. They are short in the straw, and the pods, which grow 
in bunches, commence very near the ground. They will succeed 
on soil not considered stiff enough for common beans, and have 
produced generally, without extra manure, from 64 to 80 bush- 
els per acre: in proof of which, the following facts are adduced — 
At the annual meeting of the Wiltshire Agricultural Society, 
holden at Devizes, July 20th, 1814, Mr. Phillips exhibited the 
produce of two stalks, which had on them 142 pods, yielding 460 
beans. In the spring of 1813, Mr. Phillips planted a bushel and a 
half of these beans, in half an acre of land (a poor clay) at one 
ploughing, without measure, and they produced the astonishing 
quantity of fifty two bushels and a half Winchester measure; in 
consequence of which, judges were appointed by the society, to 
inspect his growing crop—whose report was made at the autum- 
nal ploughing match, which took place the 26th of October fol- 
lowing, and spoke highly in praise of these beans. Several stalks 
of them were produced, and the committee declared them to be 
infinitely superior in point of productiveness and quality, to any 
other sort ever introduced into this country; and added, that they 
felt it their duty to recommend them not only to their own mem- 
bers, but to the publick at large, who they were certain would de- 
rive great benefit from their introduction. 

The blood of the cow is an excellent manure for fruit trees. It 
Aso forms the basis of Prussian blue. 

They have made in Vienna the first experiment of a machine to 
mow graas. This ingenious machine is harnessed to two horses, 
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and in the space of ten hours will cut five Austrian arpents of 
grass, which is 600 square fathoms each. 7 
Peaches and Plums.—Many conjectures have long been afloat 
respecting the cause of the destruction of the fruit trees, particu- 
larly those of the peach and plum—some have ascribed it to a 
worm in the root; others, to an epidemic, and affirmed, that when 
one tree was infected the disorder was communicated to others. 
A late writer who long held a different opinion, has now become 
fully satisfied, that the evil originates from the sting of an insect, 
commonly called a Beetle, or Scarabceus evidently of the Cole- 
optera tribe. This insect is about the size of a large pole bean, of 
a dark brown colour; millions of them have this.season appeared, 
and are found in spading up gardens, and ploughing. Early in 
the morning they shelter themselves about three inches under 
ground, where they continue in a kind of torpid state, until night, 
when they crawl out, take wing, and buzz among the branches of 
the trees like a swarm of bees; they feed on the leaves and sting 
the tender branches of the trees, which sting is so poisonous as to 
affect the juices of the whole tree; and cause the leaves to turn 
yellow, and crinkle, and the trees to die. The early fruit has al- 
ready been stung and will doubtless drop, or become wormy. 
Early fiotatoes may be produced in great quantities, by reset- 
ting the plants, after taking off the ripe and large ones. A gen- 
tleman at Dumfries has replanted them six different times in a 
season, without any additional manure; and instead of a falling off 
in quantity, he gets a larger crop of ripe ones at every raising 
than the former. His plants have still on them three distinct crops, 
and he supposes they may continue to vegetate and germinate un- 
til they are stopped by the frost. By these means, he has a new 
crop every eight days, and has had the same for six weeks past. 
New Plough.—A farmer, at Ringway, in Lancastershire, has 
completed a running plough, on which are a pair of rollers. At 
one operation it ploughs two furrows, laying one to the right and 
the other to the left, and rolls two half buts, leaving the surface 
smooth and even for the sithe. 
VOL. vi. Rr 
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Roying.—A material for roofing is used in England, which i 
cheap and durable. It is formed by slipping sheets of coarse paper 
(such as button makers use) in boiling tar, and nailing them on 
board or laths, exactly in the manner of slates. The whole is af- 
terwards coated over with a mixture of pitch and powdered coal, 
chalk or brick dust. Roofs covered in this way are said to have 
lasted 50 years without repairs. 

Burr Mill Stones.—Governor Worthington in a letter to a gen- 
tleman residing in Canton, Ohio, says:“ I have used for many 
years past Raccoon burr mill stones. The flower made at my mills 
is considered, at the New-Orleans market, equal to any on the 
continent. I have no doubt if you get good stones, for there is a 
difference in the quality, you can make as good flower as on 
French barr. The mill stone makers at Raccoon, ensure the 
stones they make to be good—and of course are liable if they are 
not. | am building a new mill, and am determined to use Raccoon 
burrs—indeed, if I had a choice at the same price, I should take 
the best Raccoon before the French burrs.” 

The Raccoon burrs are made in Fairfield county, Ohio. 

Lang’s Gazette states, that there are now building in the city 
of New-York, south of Spring street, 1969 buildings, 1000 of 
which are dwelling houses. The total number building in that 
city is computed at more than 2000. Upon these it is stated that 
20,000 hands are employed, and that the daily disbursements for 
the labour, exclusive of materials, is $25,000. There are on the 
atocks ten large ships, besides the 74 gun ship at the navy yard. 
This exhibits an improvement unparalleled in cur country. 

A chalybeate Spring has recently been discovered near Troups- 
ville, in the town of Sedus, Ontario.—And a marble quarry on the 
shore of the Seneca Lake. 
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nn ACCOUNT OF ANDREW GEMMELS, A SGOTISH BEGGAR, SUP- 
POSED TO BE THE ORIGINAL OF EDIE OCHILTREE. 
From the Edinburg Magazine. ] 

Mr. EDITOR, . 

A passion seems at present to prevail pretty generally, for 
bringing forward to view the ground-work, in actual history, of 
those professedly fictitious narratives with which an unknown and 
most self-cenied author has lately entertained the public. Not sa- 
tisfied with the vraisemblable only, which this admirable writer 
has so well communicated to his fancy details, his readers have 
begun to look out curiously for the corresponding facts and char- 
acters which he must have set before him in their manufacture. 
Through the medium of the Quarterly Review, and other perio- 
dical works, the public have been already made familiar with 
some of the most remarkable of these originals. In Jean Gordon 
and Bowed Davie, particularly, the likeness in some characteris- 
tic features to their alleged representatives, is so very obvious as 
scarcely to leave a doubt that the mysterious author “ had an eye 
to them” in sketching his extraordinary pictures;—and, in the 
south of Scotland at least, a strong persuasion prevails, that se- 
veral others might still be brought forward, not less striking and 
worthy of notice, than the misanthropic Dwarf, or the magnani- 
mous Gypsy. 

Such inquiries are at all times interesting, and, if discreetly and 
properly conducted, may be rendered, I conceive, both amusing 
and instructive. Even when pushed, as they are rather apt to be, 
somewhat beyond probability, they seldom fail to elicit curious 
and valuable information; and, in the present case, they certainly 
afford most convincing and gratifying evidence not only of the 
truth and genius displayed in these National Tales, but also that 
their high excellence has been duly felt and appreciated by the 
public. With these impressions, I have thrown together a few 
particulars which I happen to be possessed of, respecting an in- 
dividual who is supposed, by many persons who knew him, to 
have furnished the novelist with the idea of one of his happiest 
creations. Edie Ochikree is, indeed, a much more elevated ond 
amiable person than the eccentric wanderer I have to produce aa 
his counterpart; but the latter (whom I cannot profess, however, 
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to delineate at present with much nicety or distinctness) certainly 
possessed some of Edie’s most remarkable and agreeable quali- 
ties, and, if not the sole original, at least probably suggested some 
of the most characteristic features of that very prepossessing and 
poetical badgeman. 

Andrew Gemmels was well known over all the border districts 
as a wandering beggar, or gaberlunzie, for the greater part of 
half a century. He had been a soldier in his youth; and his enter- 
taining stories of his campaigns and the adventures he had en- 
countered in foreign countries, united with his shrewdness, drol- 
lery, and other agreeable qualities, rendered him a general favou- 
rite, and secured him a cordial welcome and free quarters at every 
shepherd’s cot, or farm-steading that lay in the range of his ex- 
tensive wanderings. Among his other places of resort in Tiviot- 
dale, Andrew regularly visited at my grandiather’s. It was one of 
his & Saturday-night houses,” as he called them, where he always 
staid over the Sunday, and sometimes longer. He usually put up 
his horse on his arrival, without the formality of asking quarters, 
and had a straw bed made up for him in the byre, claiming it rather 
as his acknowledged due and privilege, than as a boon of charity. 
He preferred sleeping in an out-house, and, if possible, in one 
where cattle or horses were kept. My grandfather, who was an 
old-fashioned farmer in a remote situation, was exceedingly fond 
of his company, and though a very devout and strict Cameronian, 
and occasionally somewhat scandalized at Andrew’s rough and ir- 
reverent style of language, was nevertheless so much attracted 
by his conversation, that he never failed to spend the evenings of 
his sojourn in listening to his entertaining narrations and “ auld 
warld stories, —with the old shepherds, hinds, and children, 
seated around them beside the blazing turf ingle in the “ farmer’s 
ha. These conversations sometimes took a polemical turn, and 
in that case, not unfrequently ended in a violent dispute; my an- 
cestor’s hot and impatient temper blazing forth on collision with 
the dry and sarcastic humour of his ragged guest. Andrew was 
never known to yield his point on these occasions; but he usually 
had the address, when matters grew too serious, to give the con- 
versation a more pleasant turn, by some droll remark or unex- 
pected stroke of humour, which convulsed the rustic group, and 
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the grave goodman himself, with unfailing and irresistible merri- 
ment. 

Though free, however, and unceremonious, Andrew was never 
burdensome or indiscreet in his visits; returning only once or twice 
a-year, and, generally, after pretty regular intervals. He evidently 
ap to prosper in his calling; for, though hung round with 
rags of every shape and hue, he commonly possessed a good horse, 
and used to attend the country fairs and race-courses, where he 
would bet and dispute with the country lairds and gentry with the 
most independent and resolute pertinacity. He allowed that beg- 
ging had been a good trade in his time, but used to complain 
sadly, in his latter days, that times were daily growing worse. My 
father remembers seeing Gemmels travelling about on a blood 
mare, with a foal after her, and a gold watch in his pocket. On 
one occasion, at Rutherford, in Tiviotdale, he had dropt a clue of 
yarn, and Mr. Mather, his host, finding him rummaging for it, 
assisted in the search, and, having got hold of it, persisted, not- 
withstanding Andrew’s opposition, in unrolling the yarn till he 
came to the kernel, which, much to his surprise and amusement, 
he found to consist of about twenty guineas in gold. 

Many, curious anecdotes of Andrew’s sarcastic wit and eccen- 
tric manners are current on the Borders; and both his character 
and personal appearance must have been familiar to many indi- 
viduals still alive, some of whom may probably be induced to 
communicate further information respecting him, upon their per- 
sonal authority. As I am myself but a reforter,—though upon 
authorities which to me, at least, appear indisputable,—I shall, 
for the present, content myself with one or two specimens illus- 
trative of Andrew’s resemblance to his celebrated representative. 
The following is given as commonly related with much good hu- 
mour by the late Mr. Dodds, of the war-office, the person to 
whom it chiefly refers. Andrew happened to be present at a fair 
or market, somewhere in Tiviotdale, (St. Boswell’s, if I mistake 
not), where Dodds, at that time a non-commissioned officer in his 
majesty's service, happened also to be with a military party re- 
cruiting. It was some time during the American war, when they 
were beating up eagerly for fresh men—to teach passive obedi- 
ence to the obdurate and ill-mannered Columbians; and it was then 
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the practice forrecruiting seryeants, after parading for a due space, 
with all the warlike pageantry of drums, trumpets, “ glancing 
blades, and gay cockades,” to declaim in heroic strains of the de- 
lights of a soldier’s lite of glory, patriotism, plunder—the pros- 
peci of promotion for the bold and young, and his majesty’s mu- 
nificent pension for the old and the wounded, &c. &c. Dodds, who 
was a man of much natural talent, and whose abilities afterwards 
raised him to an honourable rank and independent. fortune, had 
made one of his most brilliant speeches on this occasion; a crowd 
ef ardent and active rustics were standing round, gaping with ad- 
miration at the imposing mien, and kindling at the hero elo- 
quence of the manly soldier, whom many of them had known a 
few years before as a rude tailor boy;—the serjeant himself, al- 
ready leading, in idea, a score of new recruits, had just con- 
cluded, in a strainof more than usual elevation, his oration in 
praise of the military profession, when Gemmels, who, in tatter- 
od guise, was standing close behind him, reared aloft his mcal-pocke 
en the end of his kent or pike-staff, and exclaimed with a tone 
and aspect of profound derision, “ Behold the end ot. The con- 
trast was irresistible—the beau ideal of serjeant Dodds, and the 
ragged reality of Andrew Gemmels, were sufficiently striking, 
and the former with his red-coat followers, beat a retreat in some 
confusion, amidst the loud and universal laughter of the surround- 
ing multitude. 

Another time, Andrew went to visit one of his patrons, a poor 
Scotch laird, who had recently erected an expensive and fantas- 
tic mansion, of which he was very vain, and which but ill cot- 
responded with his rank or his resources. The beggar was stand- 
ing leaning over his pike-staff, and looking very attentively at the 
edifice, when the laird came forth and accosted him: Well, 
Andrew, you're admiring our handiworks here?“ “ Atweel am 
I, sir. —“ And what think ye o’ them, Andrew?“ -I just think 
ye hae thrawn away twa bonny estates, and built a gomt o nest.” 

Gemmels died in the year 1793, at Roxburgh-Newton, neu 
Kelso. A lady who was residing there at that time, and who wit- 
nessed his latter days, bas furnished me with the following partt- 
culars, which I transfer to you in her own simple and expressive 
word 
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« He came to Newton at that time in a very weakly condition, being, 
according to his own account, 105 years of age. The conduct of some of 
the country folks towards poor Andrew in his declining state, was not what 
it should have been: probably most of his old patrans had died out, and their 
more genteel descendants disliked to be fashed and burthened with a dy- 
ing beggar; so every one handed bim over to his next neighbour; and he 
was hurried from Selkirk to Newton in three days, a distance of sixteen 
miles. He was brought in a cart and laid down at Mr. R 's byre- 
door, but we never knew by whom. He was taken in, and laid as usual on 
his truss of straw. When we spoke of making up a bed for him, he got in- 
to a rage, and-swore, as well as he was able to speak, That many a clever 
fellow had died in the field with his hair frozen to the ground-—and would 
he submit to die in any of our beda? He did not refuse a little whisky, 
however, now and then: for it was but cold, in the spring, lying in an out- 
house among straw. A friend who was along with me, urged him to tell 
what cash he had about him, as you know,’ said she, it has always been 
reported that you have money.’ Andrew replied, with a look of derision, 
t Bow, wow, wow, woman! women folk are aye fashing theirsels about 
what they hae nae business wi’.’ He at length told us he had changed a 
note at Selkirk, and paid six shillings for a pair of shoes which he had on 
hun; but not a silver coin was found in all his duddy doyblets,—and many 
kind of odd · like pouch he had:—in one of them was sixpence worth ef half- 
pence, and two combs for his silver locks, which were beantiful. His set 
of teeth, which he had got in his 101st year, were very white. What was 
remarkable, notwithstanding all the rags he had flapping about him, 
he was particularly clean in his old healsome looking person. He at last 
allowed the servants to strip off his rags, and Jay him in a bed, which was 
made up for him in a cart, in the byre. After he was laid comfortably, he 
often prayed, and to good purpose: but if the servants did not feed him right, 
(for he could not lift aspoon to his mouth for several days before his death,) 
he would give them a passing ban. He lived nine days with us, and con- 
tinued quite sensible till the hour of his decease. Mr. R got him de- 
cently buried. Old Tammy Jack, with the mickle nose, got his shoes for 
digging his grave in Roxburgh kirk-yard. Andrew was well known 
through all this country, and great part of Northumberland. I suppose he 
was originally from the west country, but cannot speak with certainty as 
to that; it was, however, commonly reported, that he had a nephew or some 
other relation in the west, who possessed a farm which Andrew had stocked 
for him from the profits of his begging.” 

Should the above notice appear worthy of preservation, Mr. 
Editor, in your usefu: publicatien, I shali uke much pleasure in 
communicating any farther particulars that may fall in my. way 


relative to this remarkable beggar, or other interesting originals. 
I am, 9. E. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Gideon Fairman, John Binns and Charles H. Parker, propose 
to publish a splendid edition of Washington’s Farewell Address— 
a well written prospectus explaining the object in view, accom- 
punies these proposals. We have room, only, for the following 
passage. The world has seen enough of Warriors and of Heroes 
—enough of statesmen—of men who have guided armies in the 
field, or dictated as sages in the cabinet, for the exclusive pur- 
pose of ambition. History from its earliest page to the present 
day, has offered to our contemplation, only one Washington; but 
one man, whose dangers in war, and labours in peace, were un- 
dertaken and supported with a single eye, to the benefit of his 
country; whose wonderful and honourable success was the plain 
result of wisdom in design, and valour in execution; whom dan- 
ger never appalled, nor defeat depressed; who, persevering in the 
Justice of his cause, wooed victory till he won her; who coveted 
no reward but the well earned approbation of those whose inter- 
ests he lived to promote; who renounced all public honours, when 
they ceased to be the necessary instruments of good to the peo- 
ple, whose gratitude conferred them; who superior to all mon- 
archs, was content to be called an American citizen. His career 
of glory through life was unstained by crime; and his death was 
felt as a loss by every individual of that community, whose politi- 
cal existence was the fruit of his exertions.’’ | 

Blake’s Practice in Chancery.—The honourable James Kent, 
chancellor of the state of New-York, in a polite note addressed to 
the author, gives the following opinion of this work:— 

“& Permit me to thank you for your very useful treatise on the 
practice of my court. I have perused the work, and it is much 
superior in utility to any work of the kind, and I think you have 
done credit to yourself, as well as discharged a debt to the profes- 
sion.” He concludes by saying, I hope you may meet with that 
success in business, and in your professional studies, which your 
virtues and character promise and demand.” 


The gospel of St. Mark has been translated into the Mohawk 
language by the celebrated late Indian chief Brandt. 
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JOURNAL OF JURISPRUDENCE, intended as a continuation of Hall’s 
Law Journal. It having become difficult to obtain complete sets 
of the American Law Journal, the editor proposes to continue 
that work under a new title. Much irregularity has hitherto pre- 
vailed in the periods of publication, arising chiefly from the Jour- 
nal being printed and published in Philadelphia, while the editor 
was a member of the bar in Baltimore. This inconvenience no 
longer exists. | 

It is necessary to add that the editor has been obliged to con- 
tend against difficulties which were occasioned by the general 
negligence of the subscribers in remitting the amounts of their 
subscriptions. Nothing but an ardent ambition to be useful to his 
profession, could have supported him through these painful and 
ill rewarded labours. Every member of the bar who aspires to 
the character of a scientific lawyer will readily admit the value 
and importance of most of the tracts which are contained in the 
former volumes; nor will it be denied that those which have been 
promised are equally worthy of attention. The toil of collecting, 
compiling or translating these papers is slight, when compared 
with the vexations incident to him who becomes his own pub- 
lisher, and relies upon subscribers for a support. It was well said 
by a French writer, that to compose was an author’s paradise, but 
to publish, was his purgatory; and a noble poet of the present 
day, seems to have experienced that neither his rank nor his 
popularity could preserve him from the common fate. Ah! ex- 
claims this gentleman, | 


Ah! Amos Cottle, only think 
What meagre profits spring from pen and ink. 

The editor does not expect to find in his Journal the “ potenti- 
ality of growing rich; though the sale of the first edition is a 
sufficient demonstration that the work has been profitable io some 
persons. But he does indulge a hope that he may prosecute it 
under a new title, without loss. A very small edition shall be 
printed and copies transmitted regularly to those who may be 
punctual in their observance of the conditions of publication, 

VOL. VI. 8 6 
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1. Four numbers containing, upon an average, 150 pages, shall 
form a volume. 
2. The price of a volume will be fve dollars; to be paid on the 
delivery of the first Vumber of each volume. 
3. Applications, fost Haid, will receive due attention. 
Booksellers will be supplied on reasonable terms. 
The subscribers to the Law Journal who wish to possess this 
continuation will please to transmit their names. 


Among the tracts prepared for the new series the following 
may be enumerated: 

Translations from Emerigon on Insurance, Pothier’s Works, 
Hubner on Neutral Rights, Sir Leoline Jenkins, Valin’s Com- 
mentary on the Marine Ordinance of Louis XIV, the Consolato 
del Mare, &c. 

Reports of Decisions in Connecticut by Thomas Day, Esq. not 
included in his“ Reports.” 

Decisions in other sections of the United States, not included in 
any printed reports. 

A report of the case of Perryn vs. Blake, by Sergeant Adair, 
and by him communicated to Arthur Lee, LL. D. This has ne- 
ver been printed, but is said to be the best account extant of that 
celebrated cause. 

An argument on the question, whether the chancellor of Mary- 
land can compel a witness to give testimony under a commission 
of dedimus fotestatem from Virginia. 

An argument on the proper manner of taking an oath on the 
Holy Evangelists; supposed to have been made by Mcholas Trott, 
Esq. chief justice of South Carolina, in the year 1709.— Curious 
as an instance of the extent of classical learning at that period. 

The argument of judge Bee in the case of Jonathan Robbins 
(hitherto unpublished); and an anonymous defence of the decision; 
attributed to the chief justice of the U. S. 

An argument on the question whether the common law of 
England respecting crimes and punishments is in force in the 
state of Ohio; by the Hon. Benjamin Tappan, President of the 
Sch Circuit of the courts of Common Pieas, &c. 


+ 
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Opinions of eminent lawyers on various points of English Ju- 
risprudence. 

Decisions in New Orleans, under the present form of govern- 
ment. 

Several arguments and decisions in the general court of Vir- 
ginia, under the regal government are in MS. and the editor bas 
some reason to hope that they may be communicated to the pub- 
lic through the medium of this journal. 

To be published by subscription a work, entitled * the Italian 
writers, or a compendious view of Italian Literature,” by L. Da 
Ponte, translated from the Italian by J. Da Ponte: it is to be print- 
ed in the original and in English, and will form one volume duo- 
decimo.—Subscriptions received at Mr. Dufief’s bookstore, at 
No. 27 Powel-street, and at the Port Folio office. 

Mr. Da Ponte intends likewise to give instructions in the Ita- 
lian language, with explanations of the Italian authors: he propo- 
ses commencing his lessons about the middle of the ensuing 
month. 


We neglected to notice, when it first appeared, an American 
edition of Toołe e Pantheon, which besides being ornamented 
with a number of very neat engravings by Fairman, has been 
carefully pruned of all those passages which deform the pagan 
mythology. The work is so well known that it would be super- 
fluous to say any thing of it in this place. In the new school of 
poetry all this captivating machinery is banished, and instead of 
the naiads and nereids of classical song we are overwhelmed with 
fire-kings, and moss-troopers, desolating T halibas, cursed Keha- 
mas, and Little Old Gray Women! We confess we cannot relin- 
quish without a sigh that “ creed sublime,” which kindled into 
intellectual being the forms of external nature. This decay is 
described with so much effect in the various and musical rhyme 
of a recent writer, that our readers will require no apology fer 
the following quotation: 

By living streame, in sylvan shades, 
Where winds and waves symphonious make 
Sweet melody, the youths and maids 
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No more with choral music wake 

Lone Echo from her tangled brake, 

On Pan, or sylvan Genius, calling, 
Naiad or Nymph, in suppliant song: 

No more by living fountain, falling 

The poplar’s circling bowers among, 
Where pious hands have carved of yore 
Rude bason for its lucid store; 

And reared the grassy altar nigh, 

The traveller, when the sun rides bigh 
For cool refreshment lingering there, 
Pours to the sister Nymphs his prayer. 
Yet still the green vales smile: the springs 
Gush forth in light: the forest weaves 
Its own wild bowers; the breezes’ wings 
Make music in their rustling leaves; 
But tis no spirit’s breath that sighs 
Among their tangled canopies: 

In ocean’s caves no Nereid dwells: 

No Oread walks the mountain-dells: 

The streams no sedge-crowned Genii roll 
From bounteous urn: great Pan is dead; 
The life, the intellectual soul 

Of vale, and grove, and stream, has fled 
For ever with the creed sublime 

That nursed the Muse of earlier time. 

The proprietors of Rees’s Cyclopedia, which is near complet- 
ed, have received Vol. I, parts 1 and 2, of “ the Encyclopedia Me- 
tropolitana, or Universal Dictionary of Knowledge, on an original 
flan; comprising the two fold advantage of a philosophical and 
alphabetical arrangement; with anhrorriate and entirely new en- 
gravings,’ which they intend to put to press as soon as a sufi- 
cient number of subscribers is obtained. This work is now pub- 


lishing in London, and will be completed in fifty numbers, at five 
dollars each. 


The American Bible Society have published, at New-York, 
The three Epistles of the Apostle St. John, translated into Dela- 
ware Indian, by G. F. Dencke, 16mo. English and Indian, pp. 44. 


Tie author of this work is a missionary of the Society of the 
United Brethren residing in Upper Canada. 


POETRY. 


For the Port Folio. 
LOVF AND HOPE. 


Lady, when Love and Hope were young, 
1 Ard pene seme 55 t alloy. 
gave ought a um 
‘And all I knew of life „ 


Love ea me from and Hope from Love, 
While Beauty A their * d; 5 
But Truth was soaring far above, 
Nur bless d the hours we thus beguil’d. 


For fickle Love has taken wing, ` 
To sport in Fortune's genial ray; 

And Hope, deceitful, left a sting, 
That only Time can pluck away. 


Then fare thee well, ungrateful guest! 
Decvitful Hope! haste get thee gone— 


And Lo warm some other breast, 
Thy artful guile that ne'er has known! 
ORLANDO. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 

In the follow i epi we re- 
cognize the a Pnois emphatically the 
pott of al! circles and the idol of his own. 

“A temple to Friendship,” said Laura, en- 

ern build in this gardem—the thought is di- 

vine: 
or Soe ae built, and she only now want- 

An i of Friendship te on the 

ran p te place 


Bae Rew to the seulptir; whe set down before 
A Friendship, n the fairest his art could in- 
vent; 
But so cold and so dull, that the youthful 
Saw plainly this was not the Friendship she 
meant. 
Oh never,” abe cried, “can I think of en- 
s 
Ani w looks are 20 joyless and dim: 
But yon ftue upon roses reclining, 
W you please, sir, a p 


V with the little god 


n, 
She joyfully flew to her shrine in the grove: 
“Farewell,” seid the sculptor, youre not the 


first maiden 
Who came but for Friendship and took away 


For the Port Folio. 
“In Rama was there a voice heard, laments 
tion, and ing, and t 3 Re 
ren, and net 


ochel weeping for her ch 
be eomforted, beeause they are not.” 
St. Matthew, ii, 18. 
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HUSH’D IS THE VOICE or JUDAR’S 
MIRTH. 


1. 
Hush’d is che voice of Judah’s mirth, 
Aud Judah's minstrels too are gone, 
The harps that tuid Messiah's birth, 
Are hung on Heaven’s eternal throne! 


11. 
Fled is the bright and shining throng, 
That sweil'd on Earth the weleome strain; 
And lost in air the choral A 
That floated wild on David's plain! 


III. 


For dark and sad is Bethlem's fate; 
Her valkes gush with aman blood; 

Despair site mourning at ber gate 
And Murder stalks in frantic d 


Iv. 


At morn the mother v heart was light- 
Her infant bloam q upon her breast; 
At eve twus pale and wither'd quite, 
gune to its eternal rest! 


v. 


Weep on, ye childless mothers, weep! 
Your babes are hush'd in on? cold grave: 
In Jordan's stream their spirits sleep, 
Their blood is mingled with the wave! 


WILFRED. 
Charleston, S. C. 


For the Port Folio. 
When he arose, he took the child 
and his mother „ and d parted i 
Egypt.” sats by night Matthew, ii, 14. 
THE FLIGHT. 


*Tis night! Judea’s woes have cen u, 
And all her sons to slumber given; 
The wretched, now from eares releas'd, 

Abandon Earth to dream of Heaven. 


O! blissful retaste of that lo 
dich, and wafts the zoul 


. e 


Ti night! o'er wide Judea’s plain, 
The stars of He ven are beaming bright; 
The winds have sung their partin 


— ad upon ag mountain's ye 

ocean's wave is s on re, 

And the cold Skane bie sours na 
more. 


*Tis Right! at this lone, solemn hour, 

When man forgets to wake and weep; 
Within the v irgi s Noly bower, 

The babe ot lem wakes from sleep: 
And hark! from dazzling clouds of heavenly 


t. 
e Seraphs hail Messiah's flight. 
: WILFRED. 
Charleston, 8. C. 
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Court of Enquiry on Dr. Harris. 
In January last a court martial 
was convened in this city for the 
trial of Dr. W. P. C. Barton, sur- 
geon in the United States navy, up- 
on charges exhibited by Dr. Thom- 
as Harris. The court passed a sen- 
tence upon professor Barton, in 
consequence of which he was pub- 
licly reprimanded by the secretary 
of the navy. The court, moreover, 
undertook te pass a severe censure 
upon Dr. Harris, who immediate- 
ly requested that a court of inquiry, 
should investigate the propriety of 
the opinion thus publicly expressed. 
We are happy to state that the re- 
sult of this second investigation does 
not disappoint the well-founded ex- 
pectations of the friends of Dr. Har- 
ris. We have not room to insert more 
than the concluding paragraphs of 
this testimonial to the merits of the 
private life, and the professional de- 
meanour of the complainant. It is not 
for us to reconcile the opinions of 
the two courts; but it must not be 
forgotten that the first is a mere obi- 
ter dictum on points not before the 
judges, and the second is the con- 
clusion of men specially convened 
for the purpose of investigating 
those points. 

« The court have now faithfully 
submitted all the circumstances and 
facts developed in the investigation 
which it has been their duty to 
make; and resting their opinion on 
what has transpired, they feel them- 
selves bound by a sense of duty to 
state, that they cannot perceive even 
the shadow of cause fer censuring the 
motives or conduct of Dr. Harris. 

“ Through the whole course of the 
transaction, his conduct appears to 
have been candid, fatr and honoura- 
b/e, and from the weight and respec- 
tability of the testumony produced 
before this court, his whole life ap- 
pears to have been marked by the 
same iating rectitude. 

“ To estimate correctly ‘ the ex- 
tent of injury which has been sus- 


tained by Dr. Harris,’ from the pro- 
ceedings of the court martial, is not 
within the power of this court—the 
amount of injury which such char- 
ges are capable of producing, is gen- 
erally commensurate to the publici- 
ty which 1s given to them, and te 
the respectability and standing in 
society of those by whom they are 
made. The court will, 

close their proceedings, by respect- 
fully recommending, that the opi- 
nion of this court may receive the 
same publicity which bas been gi- 
ven to the sentence of the court 
martial complained of by Dr. Har- 


ris. 
I. CHAUNCEY, President. 
Sam’. R. MarsHaLL, J. Advocate.” 


The city of London in the 12th 

century. [The following article is 
copied from the Boston Intelligen- 
cer. The industrious editor of that 
useful gazette does not inform us of 
the source from which it was deriv- 
ed.] 
Of the strength and scite of the ci- 
ty.—It hath on the east part a tower 
palatine, very large and very strong: 
whose court and walls rise up from 
a deep foundation; the mortar is tem- 
pered with the blood of beasts. On 
the west are two castles well fenc- 
ed. The wallof the city is high and 
great, continued with seven gates, 
which are made double, and on the 
north distinguished with turrets by 
spaces. Likewise on the south, Lon- 
don hath been inclosed with walls 
and towers, but the large river of 
Thames, well stored with fish, and in 
which the tide ebbs and flows, by 
continuance of time, hath washed, 
worn away, and cast down those 
walls. Farther above, in the west 
part, the king’s palace is eminently 
seated upon the same river; an in- 
comparable building, having a wall 
before it and some bulwarks; it is 
two miles from the city, continued 
with a suburb fu 


of e. 
Of the gardens 8 the 
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north side are fields for pasture, and 
open meadows, very pleasant; among 
which the river-waters do flow, and 
the wheels of the mills are turned 
about with a delightful noise. Very 
pear lieth a large forest, in which 
are woedy gi of wild beasts, in 
the coverts whereof do lurk bucks 
and does, wild boars and bulls. 

Of the fields.—The arable lands 
are no hungry pieces of gravel 

; but like the rich fields of 
Asia, which bring plentiful corn, and 
fill the barns of those that till them, 
with an excellent crop of the fruits 
of Ceres. 

Of the wells.—There are about 
London, or the north of the suburbs, 
choice fountains of water, sweet, 
wholesome and clear, streaming 
forth among the glistening pebble 
stones: in this number, Holywell, 
Clerkenwell, and St. Clement’s 
well, are of most note, and frequent- 
ed above the rest, when scholars, 
and the youth of the city take the 
air abroad in the summer evening. 

Of the citizen’s honour.—This city 
is honoured with her men, graced 
with her arms, and peopled with a 
multitude of inhabitants. In the fa- 
tal wars under king Stephen, there 
went out to a muster, men fit for 
war, esteemed to the number of 
20,000 horsemen armed, and 60,000 
footmen. The citizens of London 
are known in all places, and respect- 
ed above all other citizens for their 
civil demeanour, their good apparel, 
their table and their discourse. 

Of the chastity of their matrons.— 
The matrons of this city may be pa- 
ralleled with the Sabine women. 

Of their schools.—The London 
three famous schools are kept at 
three principal churches, St. Paul’s, 
the Holy Trinity, and St. Martin‘s, 
which they retain by privilege 
and ancient dignity; yet, for the 
most part, by favour ofsome persons, 
or some teachers, who are known 
and famed for their philosophy: there 
are other schools there upon good 
will and sufferance. Upon the holi- 
days, the masters with their scholars 
celebrate assemblies at the festival 
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churches. The scholars dispute 
there for exercise sake; some use de- 
monstrations, others topical and pro- 
bable argument; some practise en- 
thymemes, others do better use per- 
fect syllogisms; some exercise them- 
selves in dispute for ostentation, 
which is practised among such as 
strive together for victory; others 
dispute for truth, which is the grace 
of perfection. The sophisters, which 
are dissemblers, turn verbalists, and 
are magnified when they overflow in 
speech and abundance of words; 
some also are entrapped withdeceit- 
ful arguments. Sometimes certain 
orators, with rhetorical orations, 
speak handsomely to persuade, be- 
ing careful to observe the precepts 
of art, who omit no matter contin- 
gent. The boys of divers schools 
wrangle together in versifying, or 
capvas the principles of grammar, or 
dispute the rules of the preeterper- 
fect and future tenses. Some there 
are that in epigrams, rhimes, and 
verses, use that trivial way of abuse. 
These do freely abuse their fellows, 
suppressing their names, with a fes- 
cennine railing liberty: these cast 
out most abusive jests; and with so- 
cratical witty expressions, they 
touch the vices of their fellows, or 
perhaps of their superiors, or fall 
upon them with a satirical bitter- 
ness, and with bolder reproaches 
than is fit. The hearers, prepared 
for laughter, make themselves mer- 
ry in the mean time. 

How the affairs of the city are dis- 


posed.—The several craftsmen, the 


several sellers of wares, and work- 
men for hire, all are distinguished 
every morning by themselves, in 
their places as well as trades. Be- 
sides, there is in London upon the 
river’s bank a public place of cooke- 
ry, among the wines to be sold in the 
ships, and in the wine cellars. There 
every day wemay call for any dish 
of meat, roast, fried or boiled; fish 
both small and great; ordinary flesh 
for the poorer sort, and more dainty 
for the rich, as venison and fowl. If. 
friends come upon a sudden, weari- 
ed with travel, to a citizen’s house. 
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and they be loth to wait for curious 
preparations and dressings of fresh 
meat, let the servant give them wa- 
ter to wash, and bread to stay their 
stomach, and in the mean time they 
run to the water side, where all 
things can be desired are at hand. 
Whatsoever multitude of soldiers, 
or other strangers enter into the ci- 
ty at any hour of the day or night, 
or else about to depart, they may 
turn in, bait here, and refresh them- 
selves to their content, and so avoid 
long fasting and not go away with- 
out their dinner. If any desire to fit 
their dainty tooth, they take a goose; 
they need not to long for the fowl of 
Africa, nor the rare Godwit of 
Tonia.* This is the public cookery, 
and very convenient for the state of 
the city, and belongs to it. Hence 
it is, we read in Plato’s Georgiac, 
that next to the physician’s art is the 
trade of cooks. ? 
Concerning shipping and mer- 
chandize.—To this city merchants 
bring in wares by ships from every 
nation under heaven. The Arabian 
sends his gold, the Sabean his frank- 
- incense and spices, the Scythian 
arma; oil of palms from the plentiful 
wood; Babylon her fat soil, and Ny- 
lus his precious stones. The Seres 
send the purple garments; they of 
Norway and Russia, trouts, furs, 
and sables; and the French their 
wines. 


Blue laws of Massachusetts. Law 
1st,—Pride in wearing long hair, 
like women’s hair, others wearing 
borders of hair, and cutting and 


* The number of taverns, eating 
houses, cook’s shops, alamode beef houses, 
soup shops, &e. &c. in London and its en- 
virons, is now some hundreds, besides 
that in every decent public house, en- 
tertainment may be had. The number of 
public houses are about 5000, and the 
quantity of liquor sold by them in a year 
is calculated to be in value, 3,000,000 
pounds sterling, equal to $14,666,666,67 
cents, 
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curling and immodest laying out of 
hair; grand jurors to present and the 
court to punish by fine or correc- 
tion. 

Law 2d—Excess in apparel, 
strange new fashions, naked breasts 
and arms, and pinioned superfluous 
ribbons on hair, &c. the court to 
punish at discretion. 

Law 3d—Profaneness in persons 
turning their backs upon public wor- 
ship before the blessing is pronoun- 
ced, the select men are to appomt 
officers to shut the meeting house 
doors or. take any other measure to 
attain the end. 

Law 51. — Tobacco takers and 
common swearers, the constable di- 
rected to present to the next magis- 
trate to be punished at discretion. 

Law 6t4—For drunkenness, the 
offender to pay ten shillings, exces- 
sive drinking three and four pence, 
tippling about half an hour, a crown. 
Judgments of court as they stand re- 

corded for the followtng crimes. 

Ist. Josias Plaistowe for stealing 
four baskets of corn, to return eight 
baskets, to be fined five pounds, and 
hereafter to be called Josias, and 
not Mr. as he used to be. 

2d. Capt. Stone for abusing Mr. 
Ludlow, by calling him justass, is 
fined anb-undred pounds, and prohi- 
bited coming within the patent. 

3d. Sergeant Perkins ordered to 
carry forty turfs to the fort for be- 
ing drunk. 

Ath. Edward Palmer, ſor his ex- 
tortion in taking two pounds thir 
teen shillings and four pence for the 
wood work of the stocks, is fined 
five pounds, and ordered to sit in 
the stocks one hour. 

5th. Thomas Petit, for suspicion 
of slander, idleness and stubborn- 
ness, is censured, to be severely 
whipt, and to be kept in hold. 

6th. Catherine, the wiſe of Rich- 
ard Cornish, was found suspicious of 
inconstancy, fand seriously admon- 
ished to take heed. 

7th. John Wedgewood, for being 
in the company of drunkards, to sit 
the stocks, 
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Fac-simile of Dr. Johnson’s writing. 


THE present number of our Journal being embellished with a fac simile 
of the hand-writing of Dr. Johnson, which may require some explanation, 
we have inserted the following extract from the memoranda of his Tour in 
North Wales—a work which has recently been discovered among the pa- 
pers of the illustrious moralist, and published at the Port Folio Office. 

“ Tlam is the fit abode of pastoral virtue, and might properly diffuse its 
shades over nymphs and swains. Hawkestone can have no fitter inhabi- 
tants than giants of mighty bone and bold emprise;* men of lawless cou- 
rage and heroic violence. Hawkestone should be described by Milton, 
and Ilam by Parnel.“ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall peruse the Journal with eager delight. What may we not ex- 

pect from the 
Admir'd Octavia 
Whose virtues and whose general graces speak 
That which none else can utter! 

Otiorus supports his character very well; but we advise him to beware 
lest he corroborate the comparison of a learned scholar: a young man,“ 
says this old gentleman, ‘‘ is like a fair new house; the carpenter leaves it 
well built, in good repair, of solid stuff; but a bad tenant lets it rain in, and 
for want of reparation, fall into decay, &. 

We can afford space for a few stanzas ‘‘On the absence of a young 
lady, &c. 


The twelfth of June, a woſul day, 

Takes Ann from me and moves my lay; 
Tis not that day but her I praise, 

And to the heavens mv orisons raise. 


This is well discriminated; to the poet it certainly was not one of those 
“‘ jocund days which “ stand tip-toe on the misty mountains’ top.” Hav- 
ing thus marked the day, the poet proceeds to indicate more minutely the 
period of his misfortune: 

The clock strikes twelve! oh must we part?“ 
„ leave you, but you take my heart:” 

Thus said her lover, then bow’d and sigh’d, 
And bow’d again, then ’way he hied. 

In another verse we sball ascertain the vehicle, which bore this damsel 
from her disconsolate swain: 

But soon he takes bis wonted seat, 
From which to view fair Ann’s retreat, 
And sees her slow ascend the hack, 
Asif she thought she'd ne er come bach. 

This last line is unfortunately not original. Every classical reader will 
remember the reluctant steps of the beautiful Briseis, when Patroclus de- 
livered her to the heralds of Agamemnon. (Ilias, A. 345.) Ante p. 291. 

At last the hack is out of sight, 

The sun sinks low, the stars give light. 

My Anna’s gone and ] alone, 

Aun left to sigh, to weep, and moan. 
| — and there we also must leave him. If love may transform a 
man into an oyster,” who knows what effect it may produce in the prezet 
instance? sae 


* Paradise Lost, book vi. verse 642. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF MACHIAVEL, 


WITH A SLIGHT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CHARAOTSR. 


* Est quod gratias agamus Machiavello et hujusmodi scriptoribus qui 
apè rte et indissimùlanter proferunt quid homines facere soleant non quid 
debeant. Bacen de Augment. Scient. lib. vii, cap. 2, fol. 397. 


SECTION I. 


Tue fame of great men is itself exposed to the caprices of for- 
tune. Tarquin, the last king of Rome, is rather hated and abused 
because he was overpowered by a more powerful party, than for 
any known demerit; it is grossly unjust to quote his as a by - name 
for a tyrant. The Gracchi are stigmatized, because unsuccessful; 
Cataline is in the same predicament. It is a disputable point, whe- 
_ ther in Rome, the republican form of government was not de- 
stroyed in consequence of the assassination of Czsar; and yet 
Cæsar has been called a tyrant, and his murderers celebrated as 
patriots; though it is probable that Cæsar was a friend to demo- 
cracy, and Brutus, with the associates of his crime, were certainly 
nobles, of whose power and privileges he was suspected to aim 
the destruction. Augustus, again, the destroyer of his country’s 
freedom, the proscriber of so many truly virtuous men, the exiler 
of so many others, has obtained from patronized authors a splen- 
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did reputation. Trajan, far his superior in virtue, falls short of 
him in celebrity. The dirty vices so freely ascribed to the first 
family of Roman emperors, are in a great part the spiteful inven- 
tions of those whom the supplanting families chose as historiogra- 
phers. But to draw examples from modern times,—in what res- 
pect was Mary, queen of England, worse than Elizabeth? It is 
true, that actuated by a furious bigotry, and a savage spirit of per- 
secution, she brought hundreds to the stake, because they would 
not measure their faith by the courtly standard—but did Perse- 
cution slumber on her wheel in the popular reign of Elizabeth? 
If the fires of Smithfield ceased to burn, the gallows, in all parts 
of the country, groaned with the weight of martyrs, whose quiv- 
ering hearts and reeking entrails, torn from their gashed but still- 
breathing bodies, were exposed to the gaze of a savage and un- 
feeling multitude. In addition to the horrors of persecution in 
which Elizabeth shares an equal guilt with her sister, she, be- 
sides, imprisoned and basely murdered her lovely and defenceless 
cousin, who had flown to her for protection. But success varnish- 
ed the cruelties of Elizabeth, veiled her murders, and shed lus- 
tre on her crimes. She, therefore, is called great and illustrious, 
and her sister Mary stigmatized as a sanguinary monster. Not 
satisfied with having sacrificed the happiness and life of her cou- 
sin at the shrine of her vy and ambition, she endeavoured, by 
means of hired writers, to blacken her fame, and transmit her to 
posterity, stigmatized with foul crimes, and it is not till after the 
lapse of centuries, that the character of this much-injured woman 
is recovering its spotless purity. Why is the character of James 
the Second blackened, whose principal endeavour was to establish 
the universal toleration of religious opinions, but because a suc- 
cessful usurper precipitated him from the throne? 

The fact is, that a powerful and victorious party always con- 
trives to whelm beneath the weight of slander and obloquy, the 
character of its meritorious opponents: one age bequeaths to 
the next the error, and it is only when one of those rare periods 
arrives, in which every opinion is examined by a laudable scepti- 
cism, every prejudice probed, «nd every error eradicated, that 
the pure silver is freed from the tarnish of falsehood. This bas 
been the lot of Machiavel; the multitude has ever mistaken him 
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for the preacher of injustice and the legislator of tyranny. While 
the uninformed philanthropist has shuddered at his name; while 
with it republicans have associated all that is dreadful in despo- 
tism, and all that is detestable in the crooked policy of courts;* 
even despots have affected to shrink with horror at maxims which 
they have, notwithstanding been in the constant habit of practising.t 
It is because he has too openly and with too little dissimulation, 
exposed to the public view the secret springs of their conduct, that 
tyrants really detest his character; and this charge I shall not at- 
tempt to deny or palliate. But from the opposite charge of ad- 
vocating despotism, I will defend him. This stigma, indeed, can 
be affixed to his character, only by the most superficial reader of 
his works. The veil of irony, in which he has enveloped himself, 
is so transparent, that a very small degree of penetration would 
be sufficient to see him in his true and proper colours, if his 
works were but read. Unfortunately, they are not; and mankind, 
ever ready to take for granted what is confidently asserted, have 
implicitly assented to the black character, which want of appre- 
hension or prejudice has bestowed upon him. 
In opposition to the herd of his calumniators, Machiavel has 
had some few splendid panegyrists. The profound Bacon was 
sensible of his merit, and we are directed by an ingenious mo- 
dern writer, “if we wish to become acquainted with the evils of 
despotism to read Machiavel.” It is not on account of the origi- 
nality of his conception, the strength of his reasoning, the vigour 
of his intellect, or the profound knowledge he has displayed of the 
human mind, great as is his excellence in these points, that I 
would wish to recal the attention of the public to the long - ne- 
glected works of this great man; it ison account of his inveterate 
hatred to tyrants, and the admirable maxims of liberty with which 
his writings abound, that I make the present feeble effort to res- 
cue him from obscurity. 
Among the works which have this for their object, The 
Prince” of Machiavel holds a distinguished rank. The author 


* In the national convention of France it was the fashion to style the 
conspiracy of kings against their liberty, Le Machiavelieme des Cours. 
FI particularly allude to the Anti-Machiavel of the late king of Prussia. 

1 Calm Observer. 


a 
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does not merely treat of the casual evils incidental to this form 
of government, but of those which are necessarily connected with 
it, and are interwoven in its very texture. In a strain of subtile 
irony he affects to instruct princes: he tells them, that from a se- 
vere attention to ancient and modern history, he is enabled to lay 
down certain rules, which, unless they comply with, they must 
not expect a glorious nor even a safe reign. These rules and 
maxims are the most detestable that can be conceived: in a word, 
they form a counterpart of the conduct of the tyrants who have 
hitherto existed for the unhappiness of mankind. The dreadful 
precepts he inculcates were but too well known to the tyrants of 
antiquity, and are but too much practised by the despots of mo- 
dern times. In this work princes see that there is but one me- 
thod of perpetuating their power, and thatis, by keeping the peo- 
ple depressed, wretched, and incapable of resistance. But if Ma- 
chiavel has feigned to give lessons to kings, he has given a very 
important one to the people. Zhe Prince of Machiavel is the 
book for republicans,” says the author of the Social Contract. 

A view of the life, and an examination of the conduct of Ma- 
chiavel, will tend to confirm the opinion I have advanced of his 
being not the champion but the mortal enemy of tyranny. 

Nicholas Machiavel, one of the most celebrated writers on po- 
litical science the world ever produced, was born at Florence on 
the third day of May, 1469. ‘That it is of little consequence who 
were the ancestors and what the fortune of an illustrious man, is 
a very trite observation; but it surely is in some degr ae interesting 
to ascertain what were the circumstances of those, whose fate it 
has Been to rear men of genius, in order that it may be known 
whether the works which immortalise them were the preduct of 
unassisted nature, or of nature aided by the previous labour of 
other men. In the present case we are entirely in the dark. Our 
judgment is rather perverted than aided by a perusal of the co- 
temporary writers, or those whose works appeared a few years 
after the death of Machiavel. Some of them say he was the de- 
scendant of an illustrious family, while others of equal credit af- 
firm that he belonged to the refuse of the people. I am inclined 
to discredit the first opinion; for not to mention that a long race 
ef luxurious and enervated patricians can hardly be seppesed to 
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have produced a man of so strong a mind, and such vigorous in- 
tellect, Machiavel would hardly have omitted to mention his own 
family in some of the frequent enumerations of the Florentine no- 
bility with which his history abounds. The most probable opinion 
seems to be, that Bernardo his father was a counsellor and re- 
ceiver of the land-tax in the March of Ancona: it is said that Bar- 
tolomea Nelli his mother was a poetess. His latest descendant 
Bartolomea Machiavelli married John Ricci in 1608. The fami- 
ly is now extinct. In the seventh book of his history of Flerence, 
he does indeed mention a Girolamo Machiavelli, who was put to 
death for returning from banishment. The reader will give this 
circumstance the weight he thinks it deserves. 

The point is of little consequence; forall have agreed that, whe- 
ther his family were illustrious or not, their means of subsistence 
were very small, and of consequence his education much neglect- 
ed. Is this a misfortune? certainly a great deal may be said on 
the negative side of this question. The genius of Machiavel is 
the offspring of nature: if he is without the advantages he is 
without the evils of education. The very term evil, applied to 
education, will appear extraordinary; but nothing is more true, 
than that education, however estimable it may appear, and cer- 
tainly its advantages are great, tends very much to cramp the 
energy of the intellect, and at a time when the mind is the 
most apt to receive indelible impressions, the instructor scatters 
the seeds of his own opinions, which in our maturer years branch 
out into prejudices, never to be eradicated. Machiavel was, with- 
out this hot bed, for producing exotic ideas: the expansion of his 
mind was not cramped by the egotism of a pedagogue, and to 
this we owe those bold flights of genius, those hardy discussions, 
which are truly wonderful, when we reflect on the age in which 
he lived. Some of his biographers have gone so far as to assert 
that he was ignorant of the Latin language, àt that time the me- 
dium by which the learned world circulated their opinions. 

The circumstance of Machiavel’s writing in his native lan- 
guage has given rise to this opinion. Why he did so is apparent, 
when it is considered that he wrote for the people. It was to give 
them a horror for monarchy that he wrote . The Prince; and it 
was to attach them to a republican form of government that he 
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wrote his observations on Livy. It is impossible for any one to 
write as Machiavel has done, concerning Livy, without ſuliy en- 
tering into the spirit of that author, and without deeply studying 
him. How should he describe, as he has done, the Roman disci- 
pline by means of a few gleaned phrases of Latin, and without be- 
ing conversant with what the ancients themselves have written 
concerning it. In “ The Prince“ he himself owns to have drawn 
from the ancients, and may even be traced to Aristotle, to Plu- 
tarch, and to Tacitus. I know that all this is not absolutely con- 
clusive. It may be said that he became familiar with the ancients 
by means of translations, and that the same ideas on particular 
subjects might in different ages occur to Aristotle, to Plutarch, 
to Tacitus, and to Machiavel. I say, in reply, that in the age in 
which Machiavel wrote, Latin was so familiar to the learned 
world, that very few translations existed. Whoever reads his ob- 
servations on Livy with attention, will find the numerous Latin 
quotations to come in so naturally, and with such little appear- 
ance of affectation, to be so connected with the beginning and se- 
quel of the sentence, as must produce a conviction that his fami- 
liarity with, and profound knowledge of, classical literature, could 
not possibly be obtained from the paucity of the then extant trans- 
lations.* In a century, when dramaturgy was in a manner un- 
known, he wrote the Mandragora in the manner of Aristophanes, 
and the Clitia in that of Plautus, which almost evinces a know- 
ledge of the originals. It has been said also, that he translated 
one of Terence’s plays; but there absolutely exists a Latin letter 
of Machiavel to Alamanno Salviati.t It is astonishing that all his 
biographers should have fallen into this error. It probably pro- 
ceeds from what Paulus Jovius says. It is well known, as he 
himself confessed to me, that he had received the flowers of the 
Greek and Latin languages, in order to be inserted in his works, 
from Marcellus Virgilius, whose notary and assistant in public 


* Harrington in his Oceana calls him the learned disciple of the anci- 
ents, and the most conversant with the Roman writers, of any of his co- 
temporaries. 

{ See Collectio veterum aliquot monumentorum ad historiam literanam 
pertinentiam. 
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business he was.“ e The fact is, that Machiavel only confessed to 
Paulus Jovius, that Marcellus Virgilius taught him the learned 
languages; at all events it only proves that this last selected beau- 
tiful passages, but clearly dees not imply that Machiavel was ig- 
norant of these languages. 

Farneworth, the latest English translator of Machiavel’s 
works, conjectures that he was originally engaged in military 
pursuits; but his only reason for this conjecture being the great 
knowledge of military affairs displayed in the ‘Treatise on the 
Art of War, and it not being even hinted at by any of his biogra- 
- phers, the fact cannot be said to be at all established. It is certain 
that he applied himself to the study of the law; for we can trace 
him in the service of Marcellus Virgilius, a celebrated lawyer 
of that age. He continued in these pursuits till he was thirty- 
three years old, and it was during this period that he wrote his 
plays, poems, and romance of Belphegror.t 

Great occasions always call into action men of great talents. 
The storms which at this juncture lowered over, and in some in- 
stances burst on, the republic of Florence, caused Machiavel to 
act a conspicuous part in the busy scene. It will be necessary, in 
order to elucidate this part of the history of Machiavel, to take 
a rapid view of the internal state of the republic of Florence at 
this juncture. The Medici will occupy the foremost ground of 
the picture; and as this family at length succeeded in usurping 
sovereign power, and as the history of some of its branches is 
connected with that of Machiavel, I shall think no apology neces- 
sary for giving rather a full account of it. 


SECTION II. 


The Medici family is a very rare instance of the elevation of 
merchants into nobles: the blood however has flowed for so long 
a time through the veins of queens, princes, popes, and cardinals, 


* « Constat eum, sicuti ipse nobis fatebatur, a Marcello Virgilio, cujus 
et notarius et assecla publici muneris fuit, Græcæ atque Latin linguæ 
flores accepisse quos scriptis suis inseruit.” 

Paulus Jovius Elog. Cap. IXXxvii. 

1 See the Pon r For 10 for April, 1817, where a translation of this amu- 
sing satire may be found. 

VOL. vi. uu 
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that every plebeian stain is happily at length obliterated. From 
the name one would be led to imazine tbat the ancestors were 
originally physicians. The cause of their elevation is as follows: 
Ina very early period of the Florentine history we find the repub- 
lic, in common with every Italian state, entirely divided by two 
factions. The onè attached to the interest of the emperor of Ger- 
many is known by the appellation of Ghibelines; and the other, 
which looked up to the court of Rome for protection, is distin- 
guished by that of Guelphs. It is to be observed that the former 
consisted for the most of the aristocratic party, while the latter 
was composed of the middle class, The lowest orders, as is too 
generally the case, did not know their real interest, and were al- 
ternately on one side and the other. It is difficult to conceive how 
much the country at large suffered, and how much individual in- 
jury was sustained, in consequence of the contests between these 
two factions. For more than two hundred years the best men of 
Florence were continually driven into exile. After a very severe 
struggle, and after alternate victories and defeats, the Guelph 
faction was triumphant. Philip de Medici, the chief of the 
Guelphs in the thirteenth century, brought his family back to 
Florence in triumph, after they had been expelled by the Ghibe- 
lines. But though Philip acted so conspicuous and so illustrious 
a part, it does not appear that he assumed in consequence any 
degree of power inconsistent with the plainness and equality of a 
republican government: he remained a simple citizen. The next 
who is at all noticed in history is Sylvestro de Medici, a merchant, 
and the chief of a mercantile family. About the end of the four- 
teenth century, in one of the contests between the people and the 
nobles, Sylvestro espoused the cause of the former, and was ap- 
pointed gonfalonier, the name of the chief municipal officer in 
Florence. The people, as may be scen in the third book of Ma- 
chiavel’s history of Florence, were successful, and after their vic- 
tory rewarded Sylvestro de Medici with the honours of knight- 
hood. This was the origin of the nobility of this family. The next 
illustrious member was Giovanni de Medici, who lived in the ff- 
teenth century, and who appears, from the character Machiavel 
has given of him, to have been an amiable and estimable man. 
He died possessed of immense riches, and left two sons, Cosimo 
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and Lorenzo. Cosimo inherited his father’s wealth and his father’s 
virtues. He had a very powerful rival in Rinaldo degli Albizi, 
who at first succeeded in procuring his banishment, but he was 
soon recalled and welcomed by his fellow citizens with the appel- 
lation of benefactor of the people, and father of his country. This 
was the origin of the kingly power which this family now assum- 
ed in Florence. The influence of Cosimo is principally to be at- 
tributed to his immense wealth, which enabled him to lend almost 
every citizen sums of money, and thus secure them in his interest. 
He died in 1464, having been in reality prince of his country, 
though, to use the words of Machiavel, he never transgressed 
those bounds of decency which ought to be observed by a true re- 
publican. Cosimo was a great patron of learned men.“ He invited 
Argyrophilus, a Grecian, to superintend the education of youth 
at Florence, and he maintained at his own expense Marsilio Fici- 
no, the restorer of the philosophy of Plato, giving him a house 
and estate near his own villa at Careggio, that he might pursue 
his studies with more convenience, that he himself might reap the 
fruits of his erudition, during the few hours he could snatch from 
public business and dedicate to rural enjoyment. When his death 
was made public, the states of Europe vied with each other in ad- 
dresses of condolence to the republic. But there exists a still 
stronger evidence of his merit: his fellow citizens did not revoke 
the title they had given him on his return from banishment, but 
a second time immortalized his memory by publicly decreeing 
that FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY should be inscribed on his monu- 


Cosimo of Medicis was the father of a line of princes, whose name 
and age are almost synonimous with the restoration of learning: his credit 
was ennobled into fame; his riches were dedicated to the service of man- 
kind; he corresponded at once with Cairo and London; and a cargo of In- 
dian spices and Greek books was often imported in the same vessel. The 
genius and education of his grandson Lorenzo rendered bim not only a pa- 
tron, but a judge and candidate, in the literary race. In his palace, distress 
was entitled to relief, and merit to reward: his leisure hours were de- 
lightfully spent in the Platonic academy: he encouraged the emulation of 
Demetrius Chalcocondyles and Angelo Politian; and his active missionary, 
Janus Lascaris, returned from the east with a treasure of two bundred 
manuscripts, four score of which were as yet unknown in the libraries of 
Europe. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol. vi, p. 430. 
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ment. But however posterity may venerate the virtues of Cosimo 
de Medici, it must never be forgotten that these virtues destroyed 
the liberties of his country. He overturned, perhaps unintention- 
ally, the republican form of government, under which the liber- 
ties of the people of Florence had till then been secure; and 
though he is the least guilty usurper that ever existed, still he 
laid the foundation of a monarchy to which the Florentines, with 
a few intervals of liberty, have since submitted. There never was 
a fitter subject for ostracism than Cosimo de Medici. Perhaps 
the folly and ill effects of entrusting sovereign power to one man 
were never more conspicuous than in this very instance. Cosimo 
was a wise man and a good man, but Cosimo became old, infirm, 
incompetent tp attend public business himself, and incapable of 
discerning good from bad ministers. The consequence was, that 
the administration which governed Florence during the eight 
years preceding his death was in the highest degree tyrannical, 
and a few citizens, to use the emphatic language of Machiavel, 
preyed on the republic. But even if Cosimo had retained the vi- 
gour of his body and the energy of his intellect to the last, still 
he was not immortal, and it happened that his son Piero, not 
having been reared like his father in the stony paths of adversity, 
but fondled in the downy lap of prosperity, though he inherited 
his father’s authority, did not inherit his ability. The unavoidable 
cvent, therefore, of the death of a single man threw the whole 
state into confusion. Of the weakness and iniquity of Piero’s go- 
vernment, the following speech, made just before his death to 
these whom he had associated with himself in the government, 
bears ample testimony. “ You rob the citizens of their property; 
you sell justice; you fly from the judgment due to your crimes; 
you oppress the lovers of peace, and you favour the insolent. I 
do not believe that all Italy can produce so many examples of vi- 
olence and avarice as are to be found in this single state.“ It was 
no compensation to the injured and oppressed citizens of Flo- 
rence, that when deatb arrested him in his career, it was his in- 
tention to have begun a reformation. He left behind him two 
children, Lorenzo and Giuliano; both of them too young at that 
time to assume the reins of government. Lorenzo, the eldest, 
was about 17 years old, and at that early age addressed a general 
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assembly of the citizens in a speech replete with gravity and de- 
corum. So great was the infatuation of the people for this family, 
that they submitted without a murmur to the influence of two 
beardless youths, and the exiles were disappointed in the san- 
guine hopes of returning to their countiy; which the death of Pi- 
ero had inspired. 

Lorenzo continued to gain every day fresh popularity: for his 
career was every day gilded by some fresh success. His prospe- 
rity, however, procured him enemies, and in the year 1478 he 
with the utmost difficulty escaped assassination, in consequence 
of a plot, to which his brother fell a victim. The family of the 
Pazzi was one of the most ancient and noble in Florence, and be- 
held the elevation, the progress, and tbe towering greatness of 
the Medici, while the most profound envy rankled in their hearts. 


During the life of Cosimo, they were overawed by the vastness of 


his mind and the energy of his government; they contributed not 
a little to render the life of Piero perplexed and turbulent; but 
they publicly avowed their animosity, when they conceived that 
from the youth and inexperience of the present representatives of 
the Medici family, it would be no arduous task to deprive them 
of their hereditary honours. They were disappointed when they 
beheld the skill and firmness with which Lorenzo hèld the reins 
of government, and found that nothing but violence could deprive 
him of them. They therefore entered into a conspiracy, to which 
the archbishop of Pisa, the king of Naples, and pope Sixtus IV. 
acceded. The archbishop was to assist in person at Florence, the 
king and the pope were to send troops. The 26th of April, 1748, 
was the day appointed for the explosion of the hidden treachery, 
the cathedral of Florence was to be the scene, the sacrifice of the 
altar the time, the elevation of the host the signal for the consum- 
mation of this scene of treachery and blood. At the altar, where 
even parricides meet with shelter, was the blood of the Medici 
doomed to flow. Giuliano expired beneath the strokes of Francis- 
co Pazzi, whose impetuosity was so great, and rage so violent, 
that while he was only intent on gashing the body of his prostrate 
adversary, he severely wounded his own leg; this very circum- 
stance prevented his escape after the massacre was accomplished. 
Lorenzo, though wounded in the throat by a priest, had the asto- 
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nishing fortune to escape through a window of the sacristy. This 
narrow and almost miraculous escape converted the affection of 
the people into enthusiasm. While this scene was polluting the 
church, the archbishop proceeded with another band of his myr- 
midons to the town-house; but the intended assassination of Lo- 
renzo having electrified the people, and his unaccountable escape 
paralized the conspirators, the populace seized the archbishop, 
dragged him along the ground to a lamp-post, from which they 
suspended him, and then proceeded to wreak dreadful vengeance 
on the rest. The streets streamed with blood, and were choked 
up with carcases. Can it be believed that Sixtus was so lost to all 
sense of shame, as openly to avow the share he had in this infa- 
mous transaction, by first fulminating spiritual censure, and then 
engaging in earthly warfare against Florence, for the summary 
justice its citizens had executed on the archbishop and his asso- 
ciates? The terms of peace he proposed were, the delivery of 
Lorenzo de Medici into his hands; but the Florentines nobly refu- 
sed to submit to such intolerable injustice. After a bloody war, 
in which almost every state of Italy took a part, and which lasted 
more than three years, the Florentines obtained better terms, in 
consequence of a bold and extraordinary exertion of Lorenzo 
himself. He went in person to the court of the king of Naples, 
one of the conspirators against his life, and such was the fascina- 
tion of his eloquence, that even a despot came over to the side of 
truth and of justice. | 

The assassinated Giuliano left a natural son, named Giulio, 
who was afterwards pope Clement VIII. A few days after the 
assassination, Lorenzo addressed the general assembly of the 
people in language so pathetic as to draw tears from every eye. 
Can we reasonably wonder at the accession of power he now re- 
ceived? the people appointed him guards. 

After tracing, as we have done, Lorenzo de Medici from child- 
hood to maturity, after having seen every succeeding year pro- 
duce some new virtue, it is really painful to be informed of the 
corruption generated in him by power. How ought his fall, whea 
joined to innumerable instances of the same kind, make us ex- 
ecrate that system which, by entrusting absolute power in the 
hands of one man, has an unceasing tendency to pervert the most 
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exalted virtue! It is not compatible with the brevity of the sketch, 
I am at present giving, to enlarge on this topic; I shall content 
myself with a single instance. Lorenzo was entrusted by Innocent 
VIII with a difficult negotiation, no less than to induce Boccolino, 
who was in possession of the fortress of Osimo, to surrender vo- 
luntarily that, from which force had been vainly used used to ex- 
pel him. By the most artful policy the negotiator succeeded; he 
gave Boccolino a considerable sum of money, and promised him a 
secure retreat in Milan. The security he met with was, to be ex- 
ecuted immediately on his arrival. 

The crimes of Lorenzo are, however, varnished over by the 
false colouring of military glory; for he was as successful in the 
field as in the cabinet. In the year 1489, his second son, Giovanni 
de Medici, was made cardinal, though only fourteen years old, 
and afterwards wore the triple crown, under the celebrated name 
of Leo X. 

On the 7th day of April, 1492, and in the forty-fourth year of 
his age, Lorenzo de Medici died, leaving behind him the charac- 
ter of one of the best princes that ever lived, and the infinitely 
more glorious appellation of the patron of science. The grief the 
Florentines felt at his death was so lively that, according to Poli- 
tian, they threw his physician into a well, for not having had bet- 
ter success. 

It is certain that Lorenzo possessed astonishing powers of 
mind; we cannot contemplate his varied and extensive talents 
without admiration. This man, on whom fortune thus lavishly 
poured out her favours, enjoyed them but for a moment. Intoler- 
able anguish marked his latter days; abdominal pains, which no 
medicine could cure or alleviate, hurried him to an early grave. 


SEOTION III. 


Lorenzo de Medici left three sons,* Piero, Giovanni, and Gi- 
uliano, and four daughters. Piero succeeded his father in the go- 
vernment of Florence, but his misconduct so irritated the Floren- 
tines, that all affection for the Medici family fled from their breasts. 
In 1494, the tyrant was obliged to fly, with his two brothers; 


* L’ Avocat, in his Biographical Dictionary, says he left only two sons, 
which is certainly not the fact. 
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they were proclaimed rebels and enemies of their country, a price 
was set on their heads, and the palace, which the taste of Lorenzo 
had decorated with the choicest works of art, exposed to the blind 
fury of the populace, exhibited a splendid mass of ruin. Charles 
VIII of France was in Italy at this juncture, and was in some de- 
gree implicated in the transaction; part of Piero’s criminal conduct 
consisting in his having given up some fortressesto Charles. The 
king therefore threatened to make war on Florence, unless the 
Medici were recalled, and delivered this threat, written on paper, 
to the Florentine ambassadors. One of them, named Pietro Cap- 
poni, fearlessly tore the scroll in the very presence of the king, 
unawed by the mock terrors of royalty, and exclaimed, while re- 
publican indignation suffused his countenance, “ Sound your trum- 
pets, and we will ring our alarm-bell.”* This firmness had the 
desired effect; the great king yielded to the energy of the repub- 
lican. When Piero conceived the anger of the Florentines had 
abated, he made several attempts to return, but they were all 
fruitless; he at length gave himself up entirely to military pur- 
suits, and was drowned in his flight, after a battle, in which the 
French were defeated by the imperialists, in 1503. 

The family of the Soderini contributed greatly to the expulsion 
of the Medici, and succeeded to part of their influence; still Flo- 
rence was again become a republic, and from 1494 to 1512, en- 
joyed almost the whole of its ancient liberty. On the 31st of Au- 
gust, 1512, in consequence of the successful efforts of pope Ju- 
lius II, and of Ferdinand, king of Spain, Piero Soderini, the then 
golfalonier, was obliged to fly, and the Medici were restored to 
all their honours. Lorenzo, eldest son of the deceased Piero, as- 
sumed the supreme power in Florence, and was, besides, over- 
whelmed with honours by his uncle Giovanni, now become pope 
Leo X, being made by him, duke of Urbino, of Pesaro, and of Si- 
nigaglia. But neither his hereditary nor his acquired honours could 
save him from a long and terrible disease, and from a premature 
death. He fell a victim to the fell siphylis in 1519, leaving a na- 
tural son, named Alexander, who became afterwards duke of 
Florence, and was the first of the family in whose perscn, the 
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mummery of a coronation was exhibited. But Alexander being at 

this time very young; cardinal Giulio de Medici assumed the 

reins of government. In 1521, the cardinal became pope, under 

the name of Clement VII, and in 1527, Alexander and Ippolito de 

Medici, to whom he had transferred the government of Florence, 

on his ascending the papal throne, acted with so much despo- 
tism, that the people rose in arms and expelled them from the 
city. Thus were the Florentines once more in possession of their 
liberty, which they retained till the year 1530, when the combined 
power of pope Clement VII, and of the emperor Charles V, again 
enforced submission; but it was not a tame submission; such was 

the republican spirit generated by the writings of Machiavel, that 
it was not till after a ten months’ siege, accompanied with all 

its horrors, not till famine and pestilence -stalked through the 

town, that the Florentines, at the instigation of their traitorous 

general, Malatesta Baglioni, opened their gates. The terms on 

which the combined despots condescended to forgive them, were 

a donation of 80,000 ducats of gold to the imperial army, a sub- 
mission to royalty in the person of Alexander, and the expulsion 

of six of the principal asserters of liberty. Machiavel died before 

the siege, and thus enjoyed the sublime felicity ef witnessing fhe 

ardour of liberty, generated by his writings, without having his 

last moments imbittered by that most dreadful of all events to a 

republican mind, the restoration of tyranny. 

I have thus brought the history of the Medici family down to 
the period at which Machiavel lived; it will presently be shown 
what share he took in the frequent changes which occurred du- 
ring his life. The remainder of the history of the Medici may be 
given in a few words, for their annals present nothing but the dull 
uniformity so general in the history of the reigns of kings, unless 
when marked by extraordinary vices, which does not seem to have 
been the case with the Medici. Alexander was murdered, about 
seven years after being made grand duke of Florence, and leav- 
ing no children, was succeeded by his brother John, whose son, 
Cosimo de Medici, was made grand duke of Tuscany by pope 
Pius V, in 1569. His son, Francis succeeded him, and his grand- 
son, Cosimo III, died without issue. The power of the Medici 
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was now transferred to the house of Austria, in which it has con- 
‘tinued ever since. 
By referring to dates, we shall find, that when Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, surnamed the patron of science, died, Machiavel was but 
23 years old, so that his political career may be said to com- 
mence with the reign of Piero. Our author acted a conspicuous 
part in the revolution which expelled the sons of Lorenzo from 
Florence, and restored a republican form of government. The 
partisans of the Medici affect to call this burst of popular resent- 
ment the Soderini conspiracy; and Machiavel was afterwards tor- 
tured by the Medici for the share he had in it. During the conti- 
nuance of the republic, he was employed in very important state 
affairs. In 1502, he was ambassador at the court of Czsar Bor- 
gia; in 1503 at Rome; and his official letters are regarded as fine 
models of the epistolary correspondence required in a statesman. 
On his return to Florence, he was made secretary to the council, 
and conveyed their instructions to Tebalducci Malespini, com- 
missary of the Florentine troops employed against Pisa. In 1504, 
he was sent ambassador to France; in “ Zhe Prince,” he speaks 
of an interview he had with the cardinal of Rouen, at Nantz. 
In 505, he was sent by the republic to solicit Gian Paolo Bagli- 
oni to take the command of their troops, the Pisans having defeat- 
ed them in the preceding campaign. In 1506, he was a second 
time ambassador at Rome, and accompanied Julius II in his ex- 
pedition against Perugia and Bologna. In 1510 and 1511, he was 
secretary of state, and his official letters, written with great ele- 
gance and precision, prove him to have been of a benevolent and 
candid mind. The dreadful moment was now come, when Flo- 
rence was again to bow its neck to the yoke of despotism. In 
1512, pope Julius If, and Ferdinand, king of Spain, succeeded in 
restoring the Medici. Lorenzo assumed the reins of government; 
all those who had been raised to any offices of state during the re- 
public were displaced. But the loss of his office, the dis mal spec- 
tacle of his country in chains, and the absence of his friends wan- f 
dering about and seeking for shelter in every part of Italy, 
not the only sufferings which Machiavel endured. The titgiy 
insensibility of the Medici bad no conception of mental pain, and 
their kingly malice could be gratified by bodily suffering ane. 
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Some time between 1512 and 1519, that is to say, during the 
reign of Lorenzo de Piero de Medici, when the injuries he had 
sustained were still recent, when his body was still sore from the 
torments he had suffered; and his mind severely wounded by the 
execution of some of his friends, and the absence of others, he 
wrote the admirable satire on kings, called“ The Prince.” His 
personal sufferings, and the sacred flame of liberty which anima- 
ted him, account for the keenness of the satire, and his absolute 
dependance, both for life and the means of its support, on the Me- 
dici, sufficiently explains the almost impenetrable veil of irony in 
which the satire is enveloped. It seems as if the Medici them- 
selves were deceived; they began to think that Machiavel had 
abjured the errors of republicanism, that he was become the de- 
cided advocate of monarchy, and even the apologist of the crimes 
of monarchs. He was, in consequence, rewarded by them with 
the place of historiographer of Florence. But if the Medici were 
deceived, there were others who saw the real drift of “ The 
Prince,” and who were thereby inspired to attempt the restoration 
of the liberties of their country. The praises Machiavel continu- 
ally gave Brutus and Cassius, the whole tenor of his conversation, 
his great abilities, and his celebrity made him the soul of the re- 
publican party. He was in the habit of associating with Cosimin 
Rucellai, Zenobio Buondelmonte, Ajaceto, a poet, and Ludovico 
Alamanni, a military man. The place of. meeting was the house 
and gardens of Rucellai. Students, citizens, and strangers, were 
welcome there, and they commonly discoursed before Rucellai, 
an impotent man, who was carried about in a kind of cradle. Ma- 
chiavel read his works to these, and dedicated his discourses on 
Livy to Rucellai and Buondelmonte. At this juncture, when, in 
consequence of the death of Lorenzo de Piero de Medici, the car- 
dina] Giulio, afterwards pope Clement VII, had assumed the go- 
vernment of Florence, these learned men entered on a project of 
killing the cardinal, not from private resentment, but, to restore 
liberty to the state. Wantof success stigmatized their design with 
the name of treason, and on its discovery, the principal authors 
were arrested. | 

Ajaceto confessed all that he knew of it, and was executed; 
Alamanni escaped into the dutchy of Urbino; Buondelmonte was 
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forced by his wife to leave Florence, and escaped to Carfagnana, 
where he was secure through the interest of the celebrated poet 
Ludovico Ariosto, who was governor there for the duke of Fer- 
rara. Machiavel was greatly suspected, but no prosecution was 
instituted against him. 

[ To be continued. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
BISHOP WARBURTON TO DR. LEE. 
Prior Park, 7th June, 1766. 


Sır—The bearer, a young printer, and the son of a most wor- 
thy clergyman, my friend, is come with an intention to settle at 
Williamsburg. I shall be greatly obliged to you and your family, 
if occasion offers, to give him your countenance, and to do him 
any fit services in your power. I believe he will approve himself 
worthy of your protection. 

My best respects to your brother, conclude me, 

Sir, your faithful and obedient humble servant, 
W. GLOUCESTER. 
To Dr. A. Leer. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF CHRISTIANITY. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHLEGEL.) 


Rexicron is the root of human existence. Were it possible for 
man to renounce all religion, including that of which he is uncon- 
scious, and over which he has no control, he would become a mere 
surface, without any internal substance. When this centre is dis- 
turbed, the whole system of the mental faculties must receive 
another direction. 

And this is what has actually been place in modern Europe, 
through the introduction of Christianity. This sublime and benefi- 
cent religion has regenerated the ancient world from its state of | 
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exhaustion and debasement; it has become the guiding principle 
in the history of modern nations, and even at this day, when many 
suppose they have shaken off its authority, they will find them- 
“selves in all human affairs much more under its influence than 
they themselves are aware. 

After Christianity, the character of Europe, since the com- 
mencement of the middle ages, has been chiefly influenced by the 
Germanic race of northern conquerors, who infused new life and 
vigour into a degenerated people. The stern nature of the north 
drives man back within himself, and what is withdrawn from the 
development of the senses, must, in noble dispositions, be added 
to their earnestness of mind. Hence the honest cordiality with 

‘which Christianity was received by all the Teutonic tribes, in 
whom it penetrated more deeply, displayed more powerful ef- 
fects, and became more interwoven with all human feelings, than 
in the case of any other people. 

From an union of the rough but honest heroism of the northern 
conquerors, and the sentiments of Christianity, chivalry had its 
origin, of which the object was, by holy and respected vows, to 
guard those who bore arms from every rude and ungenerous abuse 

- of strength, into which it was so easy to deviate. 

With the virtues of chivalry was associated a new and purer 
spirit of love, an inspired homage for genuine female worth, which 
was now revered as the pinnacle of humanity; and, enjoined by 
religion itself under the image of a virgin mother, infused into all 
hearts a sentiment of unalloyed goodness. 

As Christianity was not, like the heathen worship, satisfied 
with certain external acts, but claimed a dominion over the whole 
inward man, and the most hidden movements of the heart; the 
fecling of moral independence was in like manner preserved alive 
by the laws of honour, a worldly morality, as it were, which was 
often at variance with the religious, yet in so far resembled it, 
that it never calculated consequences, but consecrated uncondi- 
tionally certain principles of action, as truths elevated beyond all 
the investigation of casuistical reasoning. 

Chivalry, love, and honour, with religion itself, are the objects 
of the natural poetry which poured itself out in the middle ages 
with incredible fulness, and preceded the more artificial forma- 
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tion of the romantic character. This age had also its mythology, 
consisting of chivalrous tales and legends; but their wonders and 
their heroism were the very reverse of those of the ancient my- 
thology. 

Several inquirers, who, in other respects, entertain the same 
conception of the peculiarities of the moderns, and trace them to 
the same source that we do, have placed the essence of the nor- 
thern poetry in melancholy; and to this, when properly under- 
stood, we have nothing to object. 

Among the Greeks, human nature was in itself all- sufficient 
they were conscious of no wants, and aspired at no higher per- 
ſection than that which they could actually attain by the exercise 
of their own faculties. We, however, are taught by superior wis- 
dom that man, through high offence, forfeited the place for which 
he was origipally destined; and that the whole object of his earthly 
existence is to strive to regain that situation, which, if left to his 
own strength, he could never accomplish. The religion of the 
senses had only in view the possession of outward and perishable 
blessings; and immortality, in so far as it was believed, appeared 
in an obscure distance like a shadow, a faint dream of this bright 
and vivid futurity. The very reverse of all this is the case with the 
Christian; every thing finite and mortal is lost in the contempla- 
tion of infinity; life has become shadow and darkness, and the first 
dawning of our real existence opens in the world beyond the 
grave. Such a religion must waken the foreboding, which slum- 
bers in every feeling heart, to the most thorough consciousness, 
that the happiness after which we strive we can never here at- 
tain, that no external object can ever entirely fill our souls, and 
that every mortal enjoyment is but a fleeting and momentary de- 
ception. When the soul, resting as it were under the willows of 

exile,* breathes out its longing for its distant home, the prevailing 
character of its songs must be melancholy. 

Hence the poetry of the ancients was the poetry of enjoyment, 
and ours is that of desire: the former has its foundation in the 


* Trauerweiden der varbannung, literally, the weeping willows of banis- 
ment; an allusion, as every reader must know, to the 137th Psalm. Linn 
us, from this psalm, calls the weeping willow Salix Babylonica. Trans. 
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scene which is present, while the latter hovers betwixt recollec- 
tion and hope. Let me not be understood to affirm that every 
thing flows in one strain of wailing and complaint, and thus the 
voice of melancholy must always be loudly heard. As the auste- 
rity of tragedy was not incompatible with the joyous views of the 
Greeks, so the romantic poetry can assume every tone, even that 
of the most lively gladness; but still it will always, in some shape 
or other, bear traces of the source from which it originated: The 
feeling of the moderns is, upon the whole, more intense, their fan- 
cy more incorporeal, and their thoughts more contemplative. In 
nature, itis true, the boundaries of objects run more into one an- 
other, and things are not so distinctly separated as we must exhi- 
bit them for the sake of producing a distinct impression. 


RAPHAEL’S TRANSFIGURATION. 


[In the following remarks, the artist will acknowledge the luminous pen 
of a judicious critic. Wecopy them from Mr. Shee’s Elements of Art; a 
work which ought to be better known. ] 


BeTWEEN the opposite extremes [of a painter and a draughts- 
man | here described, the author recommends a middle course; as 
most likely. to embrace the benefits of each practice without in- 
curring the disadvantages of either. The student who long em- 
ploys himself exclusively in drawing, while he attains to correct- 
ness of precision, runs the risk of becoming hard and dry: accus- 
tomed to express objects by lines, the practice adheres to him af- 
ter he has taken up the palette. He clings to his outline with affec- 
tionate solicitude, and as it isthe part which he executes with most 
facility and skill, he is rarely induced to sacrifice it to those minor 
merits, in his estimation—richness of colouring, and rotundity of 
effect. On the other hand, the student who prosecutes his studies 
with the oil pencil only, is exposed to run into opposite and less 
pardonable errors. If he is mellow in his colouring, rich in his 
surface, and forcible in his effects, he becomes feeble in his com- 
position, incorrect in his forms, and slovenly in his execution. If 
he be not hard and dry; he is probably vague and undefined; he 
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loses all power of precision and detail, generalizes objects in 
shapeless masses, and is obliged to resort toa variety of awkward 
expedients, to conceal the imbecility of his designs, in the artifice 
of his execution. i 

A plan of study, in which the painter and the draughtsman co- 
operate; in which the pencil and the port-crayon may act as mu- 
tual correctives, offers, perhaps, the best security for a style, 
which shall unite the beauties of colouring to the merits of de- 
sign, and sustain the illusions of vigorous effect, by scientific pre- 
cision and judicious detail. 

Of the effects which result from an exclusive devotion to the 
powers of design, sufficient illustration is afforded by the general 
productions of the Roman school. The outline even of Raphael 
himself, is too often conspicuous at the expense of propriety and 
good taste. The celebrated picture of the Transfiguration, though 
it has many claims to be considered the finest production of the 
pencil existing, exhibits this imperfection in a very striking de- 
gree; a line is plainly discoverable round most of the figures, and 
particularly conspicuous in the boy, and the female kneeling in 
front of the groupe. Julio Romano, who worked upon these two 
figures, is reported to have been, out of respect to his master, 
most scrupulously tenacious in preserving his outline. There is 
certainly no room to regret the punctilious reverence of the scho- 
lar on this occasion; for, though the obtrusion of the outline is 
evidently a defect, yet, perhaps, the picture would not have de- 
rived much improvement from Julio’s mode of removing it. 

An impartial examination of this noble picture, must, on the 
whole, considerably raise our estimation of Raphael as a colour- 
ist. Its merits of the palette, indeed, cannot for a moment, be put 
in competition with the wonders of the Venetian painters: but 
there are parts of it which evince no ordinary ability in this pro- 
vince of the art; and some of the older heads display a richness 
and vigour of effect which would do no discredit to that pre · mi- 
nent school. 

The superior merits of the Transfiguration, in design, charac- 
ter, and expression, are too well known and acknowledged, to re- 
quire an illustration in this place; but the dry and minute exccu- 

tion of the accessory and subordinate parts, is one of the most cù- 
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rious circumstances which strike a professional observer of this 
work. In these, the taste of Perugino is but too apparent; and it 
is impossible not to feel surprise, that the mind which could raise 
to the noblest and most comprehensive achievements of the art, 
could, at the same time, descend to the most trivial and injudici- 
ous details. The landscape is painted with the laborious littleness 
of a print, and the herbage in the foreground wrought with such 
solicitous accuracy of a flower and leaf, as to challenge the pain- 
ful fidelity of Paul Potter, and furnish a treat to the botanist. 

Notwithstanding that this “last best gift“ of Raphael's pencil 
is doomed to grace the triumph of our adversary, it cannot but be 
pleasing to the lovers of art to reflect, that it appears to be in ex- 
cellent preservation; it does not seem to have suffered in the re- 
generative process of the picture-cleaner; and some unimportant 
injuries of time and accident, have been repaired with a degree 
of care and skill, which is highly creditable to those to whom this 
duty was entrusted. 
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The EvanceLıcaL History of Jesus Curist, harmonized, explained, 
and illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 1758. 


In the following article, good taste and pure morality will readily re- 
cognize the nervous pen of Dr. Johnson. It is a dedication, which is not 
included in Murphy’s edition of his writings, and therefore will be new to 
most of our readers. | 
To the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons, in parliament assembled. 

Tuar we are fallen upon an age in which corruption is barely 
not universal, is universally confessed. Venality skulks no longer 
in the dark, but snatches the bribe in public; and prostitution is- 
sues forth without shame, glittering with the ornaments of suc- 
cessful wickedness. Rapine preys on the public without opposi- 
tion, and perjury betrays it without inquiry. Irreligion is not only 
avowed but boasted; and the pestilence that used to walk in dark- 
ness, is now destroying at noon-day. 

Shall this be the state of the English nation, and shall her law- 
givers behold it without regard? Must the torrent continue to roll 
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on till it shall sweep us into the gulf of perdition? Surely there 
will come a time when the careless shall be frighted. and tke 
sluggish shall be roused; when every passion shall be put upon 
the guard by the dread of general depravity; when he who laughs 
at wickedness in his companion, shall start from it in his child; 
when the man who fears for his soul, shall tremble for his posses- 
sions; when it shall be discovered that religion only can secure 
the rich from robbery, and the poor from oppression; can defend 
the state from treachery, and the throne from assassination. 

If this time be ever to come, let it come quickly: a few years 
longer, and perhaps all endeavours will be vain. We mar be 
swallowed by an earthquake, we may be delivered to our ene- 
mies, or abandoned to that discord, which must inevitably prevail 
among men that have lost all sense of divine superintendence. 
, and have no higher motive of action or forbearance, than present 
Opinion of present interest. 

It is the duty of private men to supplicate and propose; it is 
yours to hear and to do right. Let religion be once more restored, 
and the nation shall once more be great and happy. This conse- 
quence is not far distant: that nation must always be powerful 
where every man performs his duty: and every man will per- 
form his duty that considers himself as a being whose condition 
is to be settled to all eternity by the laws of Christ. 

The only doctrine by which man can be made wise unto salva- 
tion, is the will of God, revealed in the books of the Old and the 
New Testament. | 

To study the Scriptures, therefore, according to his abilities 
and attainments, is every man’s duty, and to facilitate that study 
to those whom nature hath made weak, or education has left ig- 
norant, or indispensable cares detain from regular processes of 
inquiry, is the business of those who have been blessed with abili- 
ties and learning, and are appointed the instructors of the lower 
class of men, by that common Father, who distributes to all cre- 
ated beings their qualifications and employments; who has allot- 
ted some to the labour of the hand, and some to the exercise of 
the mind; has commanded some to teach, and others to learn; 
has prescribed to some the patience of instruction, and to ethers 
the meekness of obedience. 
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By what methods the unenlightened and ignorant may be made 
proper readers of the word of God, has been long and diligently 
considered. Commentaries of all kinds have indeed been copi- 
ously produced: but there still remain multitudes to whom the 
labours of the learned are of little use, for whom expositions re- 
quire an expositor. To those, indeed, who read the divine books 
without vain curiosity, or a desire to be wise beyond their pow- 
ers, it will always be easy to discern the strait path, to find the 
words of everlasting life. But such is the condition of our nature, 
that we are always attempting what it is difficult to perform: he 
who reads the Scriptures to gain goodness, is desirous likewise 
to gain knowledge, and by his impatience of ignorance, falls into 
error. : 

This danger has appeared to the doctors of the Romish church, 
so much to be feared, and so difficult to be escaped, that. they 
hav e snatched the Bible out of the bands of the people, and con- 
fined the liberty of perusing it to those whom literature has pre- 
viously qualified. By this expedient they have formed a kind of 
uniformity, I am afraid too much like that of colours in the dark; 
but they have certainly usurped a power which God has fever 
given them, and precluded great numbers from the highest spi- 

ritwal consolation. | 

I know not whether this prohibition has not brought upon them 
an evil which they themselves have not discovered. It is grant- 
ed, I believe, by the Romanists themselves, that the best com- 
memtaries on the Bible have been the works of Protestants. I 
know not; indeed, whether, since the celebrated paraphrase of 
Erasmus, any scholar has appeared amongst them, whose works 
are much valued, even in our own communion. Why have those 
who excel in every other kind of knowledge, to whom the world 
owes much of the increase of light which has shone upon these 
‘latter ages, failed, and failed only when they have attempted to 

explain the Scriptures of God? Why, but because they are in the 
church less read and less examined; because they have another 
rule of deciding controversies, and instituting laws. 

Of the Bible some of the books are prophetical, some doctri- 
nal apd historical, as the Gospcls, of which we have in the subse- 
quent pages attempted an illustration. The books of the Evanger 
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lists contain an account of the life of our own blessed Saviour, 
more particularly of the years of his ministry, interspersed with 
his precepts, doctrines, and predictions. Each of these histories 

contains facts and dictates related likewise in the rest, that the 
truth might be established by concurrence of testimony; and 
each has likewise facts and dictates which the rest omit, to prove 
that they were wrote without communication. 

These writers, not affecting the exactness of chronologers, and 
relating various events of .the same life, or the same events with 
various circumstances, have some difficulties to him, who, with- 
out the help of many books, desires to collect a series of the acts 
and precepts of Jesus Christ; fully to know his life, whose exam- 
ple was given for our imitation; fully to understand his al 
which it is sure destruction to disobey.. 

In this work, therefore, an attempt has been made, by the help 
of harmonists and expositors, to reduce the feur Gospels into 
one series of narration; to form a complete history out of the dif- 
ferent narratives of the Evangelists, by inserting every event in 
the order of time, and connecting every precept of life and doc- 
trine, with the occasion on which it was delivered; showing, 85- 
far as history or the knowledge of ancient customs can inform us, 
the reason and propriety of every action; and explaining, or en- 
deavouring to explain, every precept and declaration in its true 
meaning. 

Let it not be hastily concluded, that we intend to substitute 
this book for the Gospels, or obtrude our own expositions as the 
oracles of God. We recommend to the unlearned reader to c 
sult us when he finds any difficulty, as men who have laboured 
not to deceive ourselves, and who are without any temptation to 
deceive him: but all men, however, that while they mean best 
may be mistaken. Let him be careful, therefore, to distinguish 
what we cite from the Gospels, from what we offer as our o 
he will find many difficulties removed; and if some yet remsl, 
let him remember that God is in heaven. and we upon earth, thst 
our thoughts are not God’s thoughts, and that the great cure 4 

doubt is an humble mind. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—ANTIQUITIES OF MARYLAND. 


Annapolis, 13th September, 1818, 
Mn. OLDSOROO, 

Ar the head of Rhode river, Anne Arundel county, Mary- 
land, there is a very old, and, from its present appearance, former- 
ly a very handsome tomb - stone. I send you a copy of the in- 
scription, to insert in your Port Folio, if you should think it 
worth while, as it serves to show at what a very early period per- 
manent settlements were made at the head of some of our naviga- 
ble waters. There is a tradition in the neighbourhood, that major 
Francies's house stood near his grave, and that there was, at thm 
time, but one other house for many miles around. 


Here lyeth the body of 
Major THOMAS FRANCIES; 
Who deceased ye 19th of March, 
Anno 1685. Aged 42 years. 


Tho: now in silence, I am Lowly Laid 

Ah! ’tis that place for mortalls made— 

Oh therefore doe not thou thyselfe more greive 
Mourne yu noe more, but do y*selfe releive. 
And then in time, I hope you'll plainly see 
Such future Comforts as are blessing me. 

For tho: grim death thought fitt to part us here 
Rejoyce and think that wee shall once appear. 
At that great day, when all shall summond bee 
None to be Exempted in this Eternitie. 

Cause then its soe, greive yu noe more 

In fear that God, shou’d thee afflict most sore. 
Even to death, and all to let you see 

Such greives to him, offencive bee. 


Amongst the most novel inventions in this mechanical age, an instra- 
ment has just been completed for turning over the leaves of a music book; 
without obliging the performer to take his hand from the keys 
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1. Journal of the Proceedings of the late Embassy to China. By Hexar 
EL Lis, Esq. Secretary of Embassy. 1 vol. 4to. 2 vols. 8vo. 1818. 

9, Narrative of a Voyage in his Majesty’s late ship Alceste, to the Yellow 
Sea, along the Coast of Corea. By Joun Macrzon, Surgeon of the 
Alceste BVO. 1818. 

3. Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea, and the 
Great Loo Choo Island. By Captain BAsIL HALL, R. N. F. R. S. 
L. aad E. Ato. 1818. [From the Edinburgh Magazine.) 


„Tux works now enumerated include a sufficiently ample view 
of all the results derived from this embassy; both as it has affect- 
ed the political relations of Britain with China, and as it has ex- 
tended our knowledge of those eastern regions. In neither respect 
has it answered the expectation formed from it; in the first not at 
all, and in the second not equal to what might have been antici- 
pated. The narratives, however, to which it has given rise, are 
far from being uninteresting; and we shall therefore endeavour to 
present a general view of the information which they convey. 
Most of our readers are probably aware of the jealous restric- 
tions within which the commercial relations of China with all 
other powers are confined. Only one port of the empire, Canton, 
is open to foreign vessels, which cannot even come up to the city, 
but must remain fifteen miles below, at the mouth of the river. 
All the mercantile transactions are carried on under the eye of 
the government, and by persons to whom it grants a license for 
that purpose. It is obvious that these arrangements must place 
the trade in a state of entire dependence upon the local authoris 
ties, who not only regulate immediately the mode in which it 
must be conducted, but who have the exclusive ear of the court, 
and can convey to the emperor any impression which they may 
wish to give him respecting the conduct of the English. Cons- 
derable umbrage had recently been taken at the proceedings of 
his majesty’s ship Doris, which, within Chinese limits, bad cap- 
tured several American vessels. The explanations piven not sp- 
pearing satisfactory, the irritation of the government was shown by 
repeated acts, and the company’s agents were deprived of mahy 
of their usual privileges and accommodations. Matters at length 
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came to such a height, that the committee of management had re- 
course to the measure of putting a sudden and complete stop to 
all commercial intercourse with the Chinese. This decisive step 
produced the desired effect. Although the British trade is of no great 
importance to the empire, cunsidered in the aggregate, it forms the 
main source of prosperity to Canton and its vicinity;—it forms 
there even the sole means of subsistence to many of the inhabitants. 
It could not, therefore, be interrupted without causing extensive 
distress in this crowded population, the consequence of which 
might have been, if not revolt, at least such heavy compleints to 
the imperial court, as might have issued in the deposition of the 
persons at present in power. The mandarins judged it prudent 
to yield, and the storm, for the present, blew happily over. This 
experience, however, inspired the company with a wish to open a 
direct communication with the court, and to obtain thus an appeal 
from the caprices of the local government. With this view, they 
proposed to the British government, that an embassy should be 
sent from the prince regent to the emperor, of which they under- 
took to defray the expense. This proposal was readily acceded 
to; an embassy was prepared, at the head of which was placed 
lord Amherst. Mr. Elphinston, and sir George Staunton, who 
held the highest situations in the factory at Canton, were to occu- 
py the second and third places in the eommission; but in case ei- 
ther of these gentlemen should happen to be absent, Mr. Ellis 
went out to fill the station thus left unoccupied. On reaching Can- 
‘ton they were joined only by sir George Staunton, who took the 
second place, and Mr. Ellis the third. They were accompanied 
also by several members of the factory, and among others by Mr. 
Morrison, a gentleman well skilled in the Chinese language, and 
who acted as interpreter. The viceroy, and the Portuguese at 
Macao, showed an unfriendly disposition, and spread unfavourable 
rumours; but, before leaving Canton, the embassy received a com- 
munication from the emperor, expressing the most cordial wel- 
come and assurances of a favourable reception. In the end of 
July they arrived at the mouth of the Peiho, the river which passes 
by Pekin. They were soon waited upon by three Mandarins, 
two of whom, Chang and Yin, had the one a blue and the other a 
Fed button, which indicated high rank. The third, Kwang, had 
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only a crystal button, but as Chincae or imperial commissioner, he 
took precedence of the othertwo. Indications of Chinese haugh- 
tiness were occasionally manifested; but, upon the whole, they 
behaved with tolerable politeness, and arrangements were made 
for the disembarkation and voyage up the river. An earlier op- 
portunity, however, was taken of introducing the subject of the 
kotou, or grand prostration, which had been the main stumbling 
block to the success of every Chinese embassy. The kotou, our 
readers are probably aware, consists in the individual admitted to 
the presence of & the celestial emperor,” prostrating himself nine 
times, and each time beating his head against the ground. The 
question as to the performance of this ceremony had come under 
the consideration of the government: at home; and the instruc- 
tions given to the ambassadors seem to have been very judici- 
ous. They were to adhere, if possible, to the precedent of lord 
Macartney, who had obtained access to the imperial presence 
without the performance of a ceremony so revolting to European 
ideas. At the same time, lord Amherst was left at liberty to 
act as circumstances at the moment might seem to dictate; in 
short, should it seem advisable, the kotou was to be performed. 
On the other hand, sir George Staunton and the other members 
of the Canton factory, objected to it in the most decided manner, 
as likely to produce injurious effects, by lowering the English 
character in tht eyes of the Chinese. The first questions were 
prudently evaded by lord Amherst, who merely said, that every 
thing proper and respectful would be done. The embassy and 
suite were therefore embarked on the Peiho and it was soon inti- 
mated, that at Tiensing, the first great city on its banks, an impe- 
rial banquet awaited them. The pleasure afforded by this testi- 
mony of respect was damped by the intimation, that they were 
expected to perform the grand ceremony in presence of the din- 
ner, in the same manner as if his imperial majesty had presided, 
which he was judged to do, having given the entertainment. Tiis 
proposition was rejected by lord Amherst in the most decided 
terms; he refused even to kneel before the majesty of the table; 
and, after long discussion, the Chinese compounded for nine 
bows, to correspond with the nine prostrations which they them- 
selves made. The dinner was handsome, after the Chinese man. 
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ner, and they continued their voyage up the river to Tong-chow, 
che port of Pekin. During the voyage and the residence there, the 
kotou was an almost perpetual subject of: discussion; and the man- 
darins spared no urgency which could induce lord Amherst to 
agree to it. They even made the most solemn and repeated 
asseverations, that it had been performed by lord Macartney; and 
they had the unparalleled effrontery to appeal to sir George Staun- 
ton, who had been then present, for the truth of their statement. 
Finally, they brought forward an imperial edict, in which the same 
assertion was made. Fhe ambassadors extricated themselves as 
politely as possible, from the embarrassing situation in which they 
were placed by these scandalous falsehoods. Sir George evaded 
the references made to him; and lord Amherst steadily referred 
to the archives of the former embassy, which bore, that no such 
ceremony had been performed. Fo the first band of solicitors 
was now added Hoo, whom Mr. Ellis terms a duke, though the 
expression, we think, cannot be properly applied in China, where 
there exists no high hereditary rank corresponding to the idea 
which we attach to it. 

This duke, as he is called, began by endeavouring to carry 
his point by roughness and blustering; but finding that these pro- 
duced no effect, he assumed a more conciliatory tone, and held 
out high prospects, almost assurances of solid marks of imperial 
favour, which would follow upon this pomt being conceded. Lord: 
Amherst and Mr. Ellis were inclined to yield; but sir George 
Staunton having held a formal consultation with the Canton memi- 
bers of the missian, gave it as his and their decided opinion, that 
compliance would prove more injurious to the interests of the 
company in China, than any concession which could be hoped for. 
The resolution of refusing it was, therefore, irrevocably fixed. 
With our comparatively imperfect means of judging, we do not 
intend to dispute its soundness. We only regret that it was not 
formed in a more leisurely and deliberate manner. The decision 
was fixed, not according to the intention of the government at 
home, by the aspect of affairs at the moment, but by the general 
principle, that the ceremony was not in any case to be performed. 
This might have been discussed more conveniently at Canton by 
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all the members of the committee, than by a few of their number, 
amid the hurry and confusion of a journey, and upon the pressure 
of the moment. l 

The Chinese officers did all in their power to induce the ambas- 
sador to change his resolution, but when it appeared immoveable, 
they seemed to yield the point, and said, that the emperor would 
receive them on their own terms, by which kneeling upon one 
knee was to be substituted for the kotou. The object was now to 
hasten their departure, which, through the exertions of the Chi- 
nese, took place on the afternoon of the 28th of August. They 
travelled that evening and the whole night round the walls of Pe- 
kin, not being admitted into the city. Soon after day-break they 
arrived at the palace of Yuen-mien, where the emperor then was. 
They were ushered into a small apartment, filled with princes of 
the blood, mandarins of all buttons, and other spectators. Chang, 
one of their ordinary attendants, then came and announced the 
emperor’s wish to admit them to an immediate audience. Lord 
Amherst objected, on the ground of his exhausted state, and 
want of all proper equipments. Chang finding all argument inef- 
fectual, reluctantly carried the information to Hoo, who sent re- 
peated messages, and at last came hiinself, and exhausted every 
form of argument or entreaty to induce lord Amherst to enter. 
At length, with a show of friendly violence, he made a move to 
draw him in, which was very properly resisted. At the same time, 
we cannot help thinking, that in this obstinate refusal to attend the 
proposed audience, an error was committed. To a monarch ac- 
customed to have every wish gratified, and his presence consider- 
ed as an almost divine honour, it could not fail to be highly of- 
fensive. The reasons for adopting it ought therefore to have been 
very strong. Those stated are, that the ambassador had not his 
court dress, and that he was in a state of “ fatigue and inanition.“ 
The first concerned the emperor’s dignity more than his own, 
and there would have been an immediate opportunity of personal 
explanation. As to the encroachment on his own personal com- 
fort, we really do not think it ought to have been at all considered 
on so very serious an occasion. Mr. Ellis vehemently exclaims . 
against the rude curiosity of the surrounding personages, who ap- 
peared to view them as so many wild beasts; but as this was nei- 
ther sanctioned by the emperor, nor by any of the regularly at- 
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tending mandarins, it ought in no degree to have affected their of- 
ficial conduct. We are far, indeed, from anticipating that any 
very favourable results would have been produced by the inter- 
view. From what transpired afterwards, it appears, that a com- 
plete system of deception had been practised upon the emperor; 
that he had never been told of any objections made to the cere- 
mony, and fully expected to see it performed. The mandarins 
probably hoped, in the hurry and confusion of this introduction, 
to get the thing done, though we do not think that force would 
have been employed. But the failure of the ceremony would pro- 
bably have taken from the audience every thing of an amicable 
or beneficial character. Lord Amherst, however, had then no 
suspicion of this ignorance of the emperor, and could not there- 
fore found any proceedings upon it. 

The principle of the Chinese government is to make every of- 
ficer responsible for the success of the affairs entrusted to him, 
with very little inquiry whether they have failed through his own 
fault, or from unavoidable causes. Tiis had led to the eagerness 


of the mandarins for the performance of the ceremony, and it now 
made them dread being punished for the disrespect shown to their 
imperial master. Their usual system of deception was resorted to. 
The emperor was told that the ambassador had been seized with a 
sudden illness, which rendered it impossible for him to appear in 
his majesty’s presence. This passed off well. The emperor de- 
layed the interview, and permitted the British to retire into a 
neighbouring house, where ample accommodation was provided. 
Unfortunately, he added the farther kindness of sending his own 
chief physician to assist in their cure. That person found lord 
Amherst in the most perfect health, and with no visible impedi- 
ment to have prevented him from appearing at court,—which, be- 
ing reported to the emperor, sealed the fate of the embassy. In 
two hours an order arrived to set out for Canton without a mo- 
ment’s delay; and no plea of fatigue being listened to, the party 
were obliged to set out by four of the same day. On their arrival 
at Tong-chow, they found the triumphal arch, which had been 
raised to celebrate their arrival, thrown down, and the house pro- 
vided for their reception, shut up. Their fallen state fully ap- 
peared, when a beggar, who had risen up as lord Amherst pass- 
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ed, was ordered to resume his seat. Yet, in the course of their 
voyage down the canal, an edict arrived, in which the emperor 
complained of having been deceived, and directed, that the Eng- 
lish should be treated more favourably. 

On their arrival at Canton, however, they found a new edict, in 
which they were bitterly reproached for the disrespect shown by 
refusing the offered audience. The viceroy was instructed to 
treat them with marked coldness, and even to give them a sharp 
reprimand. 

Upon the whole there does not appear much promise of any 
favourable issue to similar missions. That there is only one so- 
vereign on earth, of whom every other prince must own himself 
the vassal, is a principle irrevocably fixed in the mind of the Chi- 
nese. “God is high over all, but on earth Gengis Khan only is 
Lord,” formed the preface to that conqueror’s letters, and has con- 
tinued ever since to be the principle of Chinese court policy. 
Hoo, in a discussion with the embassy, impatiently exclaimed, 
« There is but one sun, and there can be but one Za-whang-té.”, 
The idea is not without some excuse. The population of China at 
the lowest computation, is more than equal to that of all the king- 
doms of Europe united; an excellent observer supposes, that as many 
Chinese live on the water, and have no habitation on land, as there 
are inhabitants in Great Britain. Such a sovereign will probably 
never receive, with satisfaction, a mission from any state which 
does not approach him in the character of an humble tributary. 

In China, where nothing changes, a new traveller can see little 
that has not been seen before. It was impossihle that the present 
embassy should add much to thé copious details of the mission- 
aries and sir George Staunton, and the living pictures drawn by 
Mr. Barrow. 

Indeed Mr. Ellis, though his remarks are correct and sensible, 
does not appear to us to have been smitten with the true explo . 
ratory spirit. He repeatedly intimates, that the traversing of dis- 
tant oceans and empires appeared to him a very poor compensa- 
tion for the suspension of his English comforts; and even in the 
first novelty of Chinese scenery he describes himself as be- 
sieged with ennui. He sailed, however, down the great river 
Yan-tsé-kiang, which he describes as truly majestic, and decided- 
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ly superior to the better known stream of the Hoang-ho, or Yel- 

low river. This entirely agrees with the account long ago given 

by Marco Polo, who represents it as the greatest then known in 
the world. The embassy had also an opportunity of viewing the 

noble scenery of the Poyang lake. An extensive sheet of water, 

surrounded with mountains, is a feature not unknown to our- 
selves. But these mountains, covered to the summit with woods 

and varied vegetation, crowned with pagodas, and with vast cities 

stretching along their feet, must have formed a combination of 
grandeur, which meee? perhaps, any other part of the globe 

can equal. 

We now hasten to that part of the expedition which presents 
by much the most interesting results in the view of discovery. 
This was the return of the Alceste and Lyra to Canton, which 
they performed by a route hitherto unknown to European naviga- 
tors. A very pleasing account is given of it by lieutenant Mac- 
leod, of the Alceste; and a more elaborate, scientific, and truly in- 
teresting one, by captain Hall, of the Lyra, son to sir James Hall, 
president of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, a gentleman to whom 
science is deeply indebted. The vessels began by making the cir- 
cuit of the gulf of Petchelee, which brought them upon the coast 
of Corea. They discovered a group of islands, to which captain 
Hall gave his father’s name. They landed,—but the only inter- 
course which they could obtain with the inhabitants consisted in 
signs made by the latter, expressive of the most eager wish that 
they should go away; one of which consisted in blowing a piece of 
paper in the same direction with the wind, and pointing to the 
ships. The English were at length obliged to comply, and landed 
on another part of the coast, where they could obtain no courtesy 
till they turned their backs to regain the ships, when the natives 
showed the utmost alacrity in helping them over every impedi- 
tment. They now came to a very populous part of the coast, and 
resolved to make another attempt to attain a footing on land. As 
soon as they put out their boats, a number came rowing from the 
shore to meet them; and they soon distinguished one personage, 
whose dress and deportment announced him as a chief. He was 
an old man of venerable appearance, with a beard reaching below 
his middle -a robe of immense size, flowing round him, and a 
kat of enormous brim, reaching more than three feet across. He 
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received them graciously, but on their proposing to go on shore, 
intimated the most decided preference in favour of proceeding 
towards the ship. The British complied; and he was, with great 
difficulty, hauled up with his bulky appendages, and placed upon 
deck. He then showed extreme satisfaction, and endeavoured to 
enter into conversation; but it soon proved that signs were the 
only possible mode of communication. He behaved, however, 
with great courtesy and gayety,—eat and drank after the English 
fashion, —and searched every corner of the ship with eager curi- 
osity; though to explore some of them, he was obliged, with 
great reluctance, to lay aside his hat of state. After several in- 
terviews, the English pressed so earnestly the proposition of re- 
turning his visit on shore, that he found himself obliged to comply. 
No sooner, however, had the landing taken place, than his cour- 
tenance changed, and he was soon seen melting into tears. The 
party proceeded towards a village in sight; but the old man soon 
began crying violently, and at length sobbed, and eyen bellowed 
aloud. The English, entreating to know the cause of such dire- 
ful affliction, he made a long speech, in which nothing was intel- 
ligible except the signof passing his hand frequently across his 
neck, which was understood to intimate that his head was in dan- 
ger. Every attempt to abate his agony having proved unavailing, 
there remained no choice but to return to the ship. He appeared 
then ashamed of his conduct, but made no attempt to repair it by 
inviting them again on shore 

The expedition proceeded southwards; but they were soon sur- 
prised to find that what had been supposed to be the coast of Corea 
was, in fact, a numerous collection of small islands, the existence 
of which had been hitherto unknown. The number of these islands 
baffled all calculation. From a high point which they reached in 
one of the group, they could count a hundred and twenty m 
sight, and during a course of upwards of a hundred miles, the 
sea continued as closely studded with them. There does not, per- 
haps, exist in the world such an archipelago of islets. Wherever 
they landed, the same eager anxiety was shown for their re-em- 
barkation; so that there seems no doubt that the Corean govern- 
ment is as rigidly adverse to the admission of strangers. as these 
ef China and Japan. | 
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The vessels now left the shore, and, after a considerable run, 
passed a volcanic island called Sulphur island; but the surf pre- 
vented them from landing. They soon after came in sight of the 
great island of Lieu Kieu, or, as captain Hall calls it, Loo Choo. 
The very first view of it inspired a pleasing sentiment, as it re- 
sembled, according to Mr. Macleod’s description, rather the en- 
virons of the finest country-seats in England, than the shores of a 
remote and unknown island. The deportment of the people soon 
confirmed every favourable impression. Several canoes came up, 
which handed water, provisions, and fish, without asking, or 
seeming to expect any retutn. Their manners were at once gen- 
tle and ceremoniously respectful; they uncovered their heads in 
presence of the English, and bowed whenever they spoke. The 
shore was soon covered with spectators; and the ships were visi- 
ted by several chiefs, who behaved in the frankest and kindest 
manner. When, however, the English began to make overtures 
for returning these visits on shore, every mode of polite evasion 
was studiously employed. They pretended to consider themselves 
so much inferior to their new acquaintances, as to have no claim 
to such a return, which would even, they said, have degraded 
the latter. Captain Maxwell having complained of illness, they 
offered to send a physician on board; and when he said that his 
physician had recommended a ride on shore, they merely laugh- 
ed, and changed the subject. After several visits, however, the 
captain pushed the offer so home, that they could not reject it 
without an open breach. Five of the officers accordingly, landed, 
and were received with much ceremony, being led by the chiefs 
through two files of people, ranged on each side for the purpose 
of viewing them. They soon reached a temple, where they found 
a large japanned table spread, and were regaled with a dinner, 
consisting of hard boiled eggs, fish fried in butter, smoked pork, — 
pigs’ liver sliced, several kind of cakes, and other dishes, most of 
which were found palatable. The entertainment was conducted 
with much gayety and good humour. It was still in vain that 
they solicited permission to land their stores, and take up their 
quarters on shore, for the benefit of health and exercise. This, 
however, was at length brought about. The natives had, at first, 
recommended a harbour ten miles to the southward; but their 
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new visiters, when better known, becoming daily more agreeable, 
they showed no wish to part, and always shunned furnishing 
the promised guide to this new station. One morning, however, 
the Lyra disappeared, and they found, on inquiry, that it had gone 
to reconnoitre the harbour in question. The dread of losing the 
English altogether made all their demands be at once agreed to. 
They were received on shore, and commodiously lodged in a 
large temple. Their range, however, was always confined within 
the narrowest possible limits. They saw at a distance a large 
building, which they had reason to believe was the king’s palace; 
but all positive information on the subject was steadily withheld. 
At the same time, the intimacy and cordiality of the English with 
the natives daily augmented. They had a Chinese interpreter, so 
that they could communicate from the first by words; and both 
parties soon made great progress in each other’s language. The 
most interesting personage was a young man of the name of Ma- 
dera, who appeared first as a common native, and assqciated with 
the sailors, but gradually rose in consequence, till he proved to 
be a man of very high rank, who had assumed this disguise for 
the sake of observing the strangers more intimately. He appears: 
to have been remarkably distinguished by intelligence, as well as. 
by a good-humoured, gay, and friendly disposition. Before leav- 
ing Loo Choo, they were visited by a prince of the blood, a very 
polite personage, but who had nothing striking in his manners or 
appearance. On their expressing a wish to be introduced to the 
king, he stated, that the custom of the country forbade this, unless 
they came on an express mission from their own sovereign. The 
English, soon after, took their departure, which drew forth deep’ 
demonstrations of grief from Madera and their other friends. 

The inhabitants of Loo Choo, appear, indeed, to be a very in- 
teresting people. In their manners and political state, they seen 
‘to hold a middle place between the people of China and those of 
the South Sea islands, and by a rare good fortune, to have united 
the good qualities of both, without the faults of either. They 
combine the civilization of the one race with the simplicity of thie 
other. There was every reason to believe that they were uns. 
quainted both with arms and with money. Their honesty was: 
quite unimpeachable. Although they had free access to every 
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part of the ship, and of the temple in which the stores were af- 
terwards placed, no instance of pilfering was ever observed; and, 
when any thing was missing, no one ever suspected that it could 
have been carried off by the natives. They are a gay and social 
people, carry about their dinner in boxes, and have frequent pic- 
nic parties among themselves. They appeared to enjoy much 
the hospitality of the ship, and did not always confine themselves 
within the most rigid rules of temperance. The population could 
not be conjectured. The part of the island immediately under 
observation was highly fertile and cultivated, but the opposite 
side was understood to be much less improved. 

Captain Hall displays a degree of geological knowledge, 
which, though hereditary with him, is very unusual in maritime 
travellers. Unfortunately, the regions surveyed afforded little 
scope for its exercise. We must except the curious account of 
the structure of an island off the coast of Corea, which he named 
Hutton’s island, after that celebrated geologist. We may add the 
descriptions of the coral formations on the coast of Loo Choo, for 
that island presented no other remarkable features. The volume 
is, moreover, enriched by a vocabulary of the Loo Choo lan- 
guage, and by a great variety of nautical observations. 


ABYSSINIAN BEEF-STEAKS. 


Mr. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, has frequently been ri- 
diculed for asserting it was the practice in Abyssinia, to cut slices 
from the backs of their cattle while alive, and then to drive them 
back to pasture; but Mr. Salt, in his late travels, confirms the 
same. He tells us, that a soldier belonging to the party to which 
he was attached, cut off two pieces of flesh from the buttock, 
near the tail, of one of the cows they were driving before them; 
and then sewed up the wounds, plastering them over with cow 
dung, and drove the animal forwards, while they cooked the 
steaks. 
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Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Revelation; with 

Notes and Illustrations. By Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. 

F. R. S. Edinburgh. Constable and Co., Edinburgh; Longman, and 

Hamilton, London. 1816. 8 vo. From tre Auguslan Review. 

Tux character in which this author comes before us would 
serve aš a good excuse for many more faults than his perform- 
ance exhibits. Superior to the desire of literary distinctions, 
and seeking for the praise of usefulness alone, he has no disap- 
pointment to fear, as he aims at nothing of which the goodness of 
his ends and the fitness of his means do not assure him. The 
subject he has selected for the employment of his leisure hours, 
is one which no christian can regard with indifference, and it is 
worthy the attention of every man of learning. This publica- 
tion professes to be no more than an epitome of the works of those 
celebrated divines whose labours have so effectually established 
the truth of our religion; but the selection and arrangement of 
the arguments are judicious, and the whole is well adapted to the 
perusal of ordinary readers, to whom those learned works are 
inaccessible. It is fitted to convey, to a very numerous class 
who greatly want it, a clear idea of the process by which Juda- 
ism and Christianity are usually defended; and sufficiently com- 
prehensive to answer every purpose of those for whose use it is 
designed. Though it may not have added much to the mass of 
evidence already collected, it will not be the author's fault if the 
nature of that evidence be not from this time more generally 
known. The reader will be able to judge, from the reverend 
Baronet’s truly modest Preface, whether the character we have 
here given of the work corresponds, or not, with his own opinion 
of it. He certainly has not exaggerated the merits of his per- 
formance. 


« In the following discourses, the author has had no other object, than 
to collect the leading facts on which the evidence of the Jewish and 
christian revelation depends; and to represent them in a connected view, 
within such a narrow compass, as should render them accessible to com- 
mon readers. They contain sketches, and nothing more, of what has beea 
much more completely discussed by Mill, Wetstein, Jones, Sherlock, Larg- 
ner, Michaelis, Watson, Paley, and many others, though he is unt aware 
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that the several parts of the argument in the following discourses have been 
before stated in a continued series. He has availed himself of whatever 

has been written by others, without reserve; and is at least as sensible as 

his readers can be, that he has no claim to any personal merit from such a 

compilation. He has arrived at that period of life, when the humblest 

sphere of usefulness should be more interesting than any degree of literary 
reputation. And his object will therefore be gained, if the following dis- 

courses shall be found to contain any thing which shall serve to add to the 

information, or to remove the doubts, or to confirm the faith, of the least 

informed, who shall peruse them. He is sensible that they have not the 

correctness which, with more leisure, he might have given them; and that 
there are sometimes repetitions, and frequently a diffuseness, which might 
have been avoided. They have been written at intervals, in the midst of 
many avocations; and he has only to express his hope, that their defects 
shall be ascribed, not to the subject, but to the author. However he may 
have failed in the execution of his plan, he allows himself to believe that 
his general object will not be thought unworthy of attention. He is per- 
suaded that Judaism and Christianity are inseparably conjoined as the 
revelations of God; and that every thing which is most important to man- 
kind, and to every individual,—to the prosperity of the present world, 
amd to every expectation beyond it,—depends on the influence and pro- 
gress of genuine Christianity.” 


We transcribe the following passage from his discourse on 
c PropHeEcy,” with the greater willingness, because it will serve, 
at the same time, as a specimen of the author’s style, and as an 
illustration of a subsequent part of this article. 


« There is. a prophecy addressed to the Jews, which is twice delivered 
by Jeremiah, in these words: ‘ Though I make a full end of all the nations 
whither I have scattered thee, (saith the Lord,) yet will I not make a full 
end of hee. The prophet Hosea predicted of the Jews, that they 
should be wanderers among the nations. f And Amos more particularly 
represents ‘the house of Jacob’ as every where scattered, but constantly 
preserved: ‘I will not utterly destroy the house of Jacob, saith the Lord; 
for lo, I will command, and I will sift the house of Israel among all the 
nations, like as corn is sifted in a sieve, yet shall not the least grain fall 
upon the earth.“ 


“ The Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, and the Romans, by 
each of whom the Jews were at different periods subjugated or enslaved, 


Jeremiah, xxx. 11. and xliv. 28. 1 Hosea, ix. 17. 
Amos, ix. 8, 9. 
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have all, in their turn, long ceased to exist as independent nations. Their 
posterity are undistinguished and unknown in the population of moders 
states. The existence of the Jews, on the other hand, as a distinct and 
separate people, is as clearly exhibited in the latest as in the earliest ages. 
Hosea and Amos prophesied in the days of Uzziah, Abaz, Hezekiah; 
Jeremiah before the Babylonish captivity: and when the Jews returned to 
Judea, seventy years after the captivity, they had the same national cha- 
racter, and were the same people whom Nebuchadnezzar had driven from 
Jerusalem. Ata later period, they were finally expelled from their coun- 
try by the Romans, without mercy or distinction, and were scattered over 
the face of the whole inhabited world. And yet. at the distance of seven- 
teen hundred years from their dispersion, it is no more a question, whether 
they are now known as a people different from all other nations, than it 
could have been before Vespasian led his army to the siege of Jerusalem. 
They are scattered among all the nations of Africa, of Europe, of Asia, 
and of America; and every where, and in every age, they are recognized 
as Jews, who form a part of the population of almost every state, bat whe 
are never confounded with any one of the Gentile tribes. They have, ia 
every clime, and among every nation, the aspect, the manners, the dis- 
tinctive characters, the usages, and the religion of Jews. 

Their sacrifices, and the peculiar rights and service of their altar, were 
of necessity superseded and abolished, when their temple and their capital 
city were destroyed by the decrees of God. But they have Moses and the 
Prophets read in their synagogues still; and, excepting the unhappy coun- 
tries in which despotism proscribes the Jewish faith as a crime to be 
punished with death, a Jew is as clearly distinguished from the worship- 
pers in the churches and temples of modern states, as if he were still an 
inhabitant of the plain, or of the mountains of Judea. When the people 
of other nations have either been expelled by violence from their native 
soil, or have voluntarily renounced it, experience has uniformly demon- 
strated, that, in the course of a few generations, the distinctive marks of 
their origin are iasensibly lost in the characters, the manners, and the 
usages of their adopted countries. But the Jews are Jews in every land: 
and, with the exception of individuals who have deserted their faith, are 
as much a peculiar people in the present age as they have ever been. 

elf the prophecy of Jeremiah was accomplished when the Jews were 
restored from Babylon, and when the nations, who had before oppreased 
them, lost their place in the history of the world; if it was accomplished 
when the empire of Rome was overwhelmed by Barbarians, and the Jews 
were still a people, while the Romans were confounded with the Goths and 
Vandals; if there be nothing in the condition of modern states to exempt 
them ftom revolutions which have overwhelmed every ancient establiah- 
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ment; and if the Jews are still the separate people which they have ever 
been,—is it possible to read the predictions of Jeremiah, with all these 
circumstances before us, without relying upon the authority and inspira- 
tion of the prophets? ‘ Though I make a full end, (saith the Lord,) of all 
the nations whither I bave scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end of 
thee.’ —p. 138. 


Every thing relating to the Jews is at this time peculiarly in- 
teresting. The hearts of many among us begin to feel for the 
sufferings and degradatien of this persecuted people, and our 
eyes begin to be turned towards their final restoration, which is 
so clearly predicted in holy writ. By whatever means this feel- 
ing and this expectation have been excited in the religious world, 
and whether the grounds of them be strong or weak, it is pleas- 
ing to christian philanthropy to witness their very extensive pre- 
valence. Whatever may be thought of the revival of their 
former prosperity as a nation, and their return to their native 
land, —events, which, if ever they take place, will probably be 
brought about, not by human means, but by some potent exer- 
tion of supernatural agency, which man will gaze at with won- 
der and adoration,—surely, to relieve their temporal distresses, 
and to rescue them from that state of moral depravation in which 
they are now sunk, is an employment worthy of the hand of cha- 
rity. Though the conversion of a whole nation, labouring under 
prejudices so strong, so inveterate, and so interwoven almost with 
their very existence, seems to be a work too great for man to ac- 
complish; yet every attempt on our parts to further such a de- 
sign, by ministering to their necessities and enlightening their 
minds, in supposed compliance with his revealed will, will pro- 
bably be regarded with approbation by that Divine Being, who 
has given so many indications of his wish to save the “ lost sheep 
of the house of Israel.“ 

To the honour of our age, that strong antipathy between Jews 
and Christians, the result of prejudice and ignorance, which has 
so long constituted the principal obstruction to any improvement 
in the condition of the persecuted Israelites, has given place to 
more generous sentiments in the professors of Christianity; and, 
as it is the ordinary effect of gratitude for benefits received to 
excite esteem and friendship for the benefactor, we have reason 
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to expect that-the desire of reconciliation will soon be matusi. 
To use the language of some of the eloquent advocates of this 
good cause, the Jew is to be considered as the christian’s “ elder 
brother.” The inheritance of salvation was originally his, and 
though his want of faith induced him to reject the precious offer, 
and to surrender his birthright, we should not forget the claim he 
has upon our affection and pity. If he do stand in that endear- 
ing relation to us, we should not forsake him in his need and his 
affliction. His transgression, it is true, was great—but he has 
greatly suffered for it. 

The history of this people, extraordinary and interesting 
throughout, has, for a series of ages, given rise to opinions con- 
cerning them, which seem to us equally ungenerous and unjust. 
The necessarily strong language of their prophets and legisla- 
tors, has caused their obstinacy, ingratitude, and incredulity, to 
be greatly exaggerated by the readers of the Bible; while their 
greatest offence of all, their conduct towards the Son of God, has 
frequently drawn upon them all the reproaches that acrimo- 
nious eloquence of believers could supply. We pretend not to 
excuse, or to deny, the guilty transactions in which they were too 
frequently engaged: they were too criminal to be excused, and 
too clearly attested to be denied. But we cannot permit those 
who are themselves not “ without sin,” to hurl vindictively, and 
without authority, the avenging stone at the head of an offending 
brother. If it can be shown that the offences of the sons of 
Abraham may be accounted for from a view of the frailty of bu- 
man nature in general, and that their guilt was perhaps no 
greater or more unnatural than that of many professing Chris- 
tians now is, those offences will, it is true, remain humiliating 
instances of man’s folly and wickedness, but they will cease to 
brand with peculiar infamy the descendants of those who com- 
mitted them. 

When we are considering the numerous transgressions of the 
divine law from which they cannot be excused, and which at last 
drew down such signal punishment upon them, we should also 
consider the numerous difficulties and temptations of their situa- 
tion. All the nations around them presented an example of the 
most dangerous and destructive kind, and were always industri- 
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ously employed in endeavouring to seduce them from their duty 
and faith. Though painful to the pride of man, it is by no means 
matter of astonishment, to those who are conversant with his na- 
ture, that the attractions of the wives of their idolatrous neigh- 
bours should have, in many instances, so far prevailed, that the 
worship of the only true God should: have occasionally ceased 
among them, or that the Sun of righteousness itself should have 
been unable to penetrate the cloud of prejudice, which even their 
religion had somewhat contributed to raise. None, surely, needs 
to be informed how prone we are to offend in spite of the strong- 
est conviction of the destructive tendenty of our sins, or how 
frequently the pleasures of the world have caused even Chris- 
tians to apostatize, virtually at least, from the faith which the 
fullest evidence had before assured them to be true. We donot 
pretend to excuse the enormity of those offences against which 
dne displeasure of Heaven has been -so clearly expressed; we 
wish only to represent the erroneous nature of those reasonings 
which are intended to prove that the guilt of that people, in their 
various rebellions against God, is of a character any way singu- 
lar or unaccountable; or that their crimes were more unpardon- 
able than those of which other nations were in their turn guilty. 
The same just God who accuses the Israelites of rebellion, ob- 
stinacy, and incredulity, employed them to punish the abomina- 
ble wickedness of the idolatrous nations around them, by “ de- 
stroying them utterly:” and when we are told that the Jews have 
been driven into captivity, and deprived of “the sceptre, and 
continue to this day scattered over the whole earth; may we not, 
in return, be allowed to ask, what has become of those mighty 
empires—the plague and terror of mankind, which owned hardly 
any limits but those of the great globe itself. The result of such 
a comparison is in favour of the Jews; for they still subsist, in all 
their misfortunes, a peculiar people; while all those stately dy- 
nasties have successively perished, leaving “not a wreck be- 
hind.” | 
It will hardly be disputed that a person, who, after using every 
means within his reach to inform his judgment aright, becomes 
fully and conscientiously convinced of the lawfulness of any ac- 
tion, can contract no guilt by performing it. Whatever be the 
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consequences of the action to himeelf or to others, he is excuse 
ble before God and man from all that constitutes the criminality 
of the agent, namely, the obliquity of the motive. No exception 
can well be taken against this method of estimating the quality 
of any action or agent. It affords no excuse whatever for wil- 
ful ignorance, because it does not permit a man to act, in any 
doubtful case, till he has done all in his power to obtain a just 
idea of what he is about to do, and satisfied his conscience that it 
is quite consistent with that which he believes to be the will of 
God respecting it. It even requires of him, in case of extreme 
difficulty and importance, not to act at all—rather than run the 
risk of doing wrong. It is not sufficient that the motive of the 
agent was not bad, or that he acted to the best of his knowledge, 
if he might have known better, had he taken more pains to ac- 
quire information. It is not sufficient that he did not foresee the 
ill consequences of the act, if he might have foreseen them. In 
this manner, we apprehend, it may be clearly ascertained whether 
any action be criminal or not; and the degree of guilt incurred 
by the agent may be determined by the application of the same 
rule. He who deliberately acts against his judgment and his 
conscience, incurs, undoubtedly, the full and aggravated guilt of 
the transaction whatever it be, and cannot complain if he pay the 
unmitigated penalty annexed to it. He who neglects to inform 
his judgment and his conscience aright, is likewise criminal if 
his action be so, though not in the same degree; and his guilt is 
in proportion to his negligence. If he wilfully shut his eyes 
against the evidence that might convince him, the act he may 
perform will differ very little (if at all) from a deliberate crime. 

If, therefore, we would inquire whether the vulgar opinion re- 
specting the Jewish nation be correct, we should begin with an 
inquiry into the means with which Divine Providence had fur 
` nished them of learning the true nature of the transactions in 
which they were engaged, and how far they acted in deliberate 
opposition to the light they had, or might have had. When we 
look into their history for satisfaction on this point, it must be 
granted on all hands, that their real purity and holiness was vot 
such as their numerous advantages would have led us to expect, 
yet, if we compare them, et most periods of their history, with 
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the most polished and enlightened cotemporary nations, we shall 
find that the effects of their separation were evidenced by a su- 
perior purity of faith and morals. That the Jews were generally 
convinced of the obligation and divine origin of their religion, 
especially in the latter ages of their existence as a nation, can 
hardly, we should think, be questioned. That they were sincere 
in their attachment to it, and scrupulous to excess in their ob- 
servance of what they considered its most essential injunctions, 
seems also manifest. They often, it is true, neglected the weigh- 
tier matters of the law; but they do not appear to have ever entirely 
forgotten, for any length of time, their reverence for the law 
itself or its Divine author.* There were, undoubtedly, periods 
of great and almost universal depravity; but, through the worst 
of times, the word of God has been, by their means, transmitted 
to us unaltered and uncorrupted, with religious care and venera- 
tion. Persecution could not shake their faith and constancy, al- 
though the most sanguinary tyrants employed the most dreadful 
tortures to awe them into submission; neither the scorn nor the 
malice of their enemies could make them cease to be Jews, or 
resign their national distinctions. | 

It cannot be expected that we should comprehend, within the 
limits to which we are necessarily confined, all the arguments 
that a careful examination of their history would afford in sup- 
port of the opinion we have ventured to offer. It will be suffi- 
cient if we briefly state some of our reasons for thinking that the 
rebellious disposition occasionally manifested by that people in 
their journey through the wilderness, their subsequent trans- 
gression of God’s commandments which led to their captivity, 
and their rejection of the long promised and anxiously expected 
Messiah, which brought about their final dispersion, may ail be 
traced to those internal springs of action by which man is usu- 
ally driven into errors and crimes, without the supposition of any 
extraordinary depravity in them. Human nature is the same in 
all times and countrics; equally disposed to yield in the hour of 
temptation, and equally liable to become better, or more corrupt, 


* The stricter, the sublimer morality of the christian seems not to have 
been required by the law; at all events, it was not thought to be required. 
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according to the circumstances in which it may happen to be 
placed. There have been, it is true, both nations and individu- 
als distinguished by uncommon profligacy, and by the wanton- 
ness with which they have abused the various advantages of their 
situation; but, except ina few particular instances, we cannot 
consent that the Jews be ranked among them. What they are 
at present, and have been since their dispersion, cannot be brought 
as an argument by those who would oppose us; for if ever there 
were circumstances utterly unfavourable to the growth of every 
thing good and virtuous, those in which the unfortunate Jews 
have all that time been placed, are such without a doubt. II is, 
_indeed, a hard struggle with the bad passions of one’s nature, 
when the “ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” uni- 
versal desertion and distrust, the most abject poverty in many 
cases, and the grossest ignorance in almost all, conspire to aug- 
ment their strength and violence. 

It has been considered a most extraordinary example of in- 
credulity and disobedience, that, during their forty years’ jour- 
ney through the wilderness, while under the conduct of a leader 
whom they could not doubt to be divinely inspired and endowed 
with powers greater than those which are commonly conferred 
on man; while they could not but believe themselves protected 
from danger and conducted to victory by supernatural means; 
and while a miracle was daily wrought for their comfort and 
support; they should still have been so apt to rebel against their 
heavenly leader and benefactor. But the reader should remark, 
that there were few important acts of rebellion committed du- 
ring that time, and that the people were always speedily brought 
to a just sense of the crime they had committed. They often, it 
is true, murmured against Moses and against Aaron; but this 
was in times of difficulty and distress, when the strong sense 
of present inconvenience, and alarm for the future, triumphed, as 
it is very apt with every man to de, over those better feelings 
which, in happier hours, we may believe them to have cherished. 
We know that the too common effect of calamity, even upon 
the best of men, is to excite distrust, if not of God's ability to 
deliver them, at least of his inclination. Many, no doubt, of those 
who knew that miracles had been wrought for their relief, ques- 
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tioned the probability of their being wrought again; while many, in 
their conſusion and dismay, forgot, for the moment, all the ſavours 
they had received. When high- raised hopes are disappointed, men 
reason hastily, and often conclude wrongly; and hopelessness of 
future blessings frequently produces ingratitude for the past. Be- 
sides, we should consider that the multitude among the Israelites 
probably bore a considerable resemblance to the common people 
of other nations; that many were inconsiderate and uninformed, 
and (having recently escaped from a country not distinguished for 
the purity of either its morals or its religion) in different degrees 
tinctured with idolatrous superstition, and fluctuating in their 
principles. Such a multitude, naturally inclined to innovation 
and disorder, would become an easy prey to the arts of those fac- 
tious and ambitious leaders who undoubtedly existed in the camp. 
We should not consider the Jewish commonwealth at that time 
as of a character wholly religious, and entirely free from those 
intrigues and contentions for power which distract the councils of 
political bodies. Such causes are certainly sufficient to account 
for momentary discontents and murmurings when difficulties oc- 
curred; but, as they had no deeper root or stronger foundation, 
some well-timed act of just severity, or some powerful and dig- 
nified, yet merciful display of authority, was always sufficient to 
repress them. Is not such conduct every day observed, even 
among christians, who believe they have the least possible rea- 
son to doubt the continual superintendance of a protecting Pro- 
vidence, and the veracity of Him who has promised never to 
forsake them? It is affliction that tries the faith of the christian 
now, as it formerly did that of the Jew; and an investigation of 
the truth would probably (were it practicable) discover that the 
number of those who were found wanting among the Jews, is not 
much greater (if at all,) in proportion to the aggregate of each, 
than that of the christians who have been believers only by pro- 
fession. We must not, however, be understood to mean to advo- 
cate the cause of ingratitude and disobedience, when we so far 
defend the Jews; nor dare we think of accusing Moses and the 
prophets, and even our Saviour himself, of having spoken too 
harshly of their conduct. Every reproach, we may be sure, was 
well deserved, and we have no wish to screen the guilty Israel- 
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ites; - We would only inquire whether those reproaches are not 
équally applicable to mankind collectively, even to us christians, 
who surely have at least as much knowledge of the Almighty and 
his works as they could boast of. 

When we view them settled in the promised land, their con- 
duet will appear less extraordinary than it did during their jour- 
fiey through the wilderness; and if the acknowledged hardness 
of their hearts in that “ day of temptation” be thought to admit 
of some slight palliation, we shall have still less difficulty to en- 
counter with respect to their subsequent proceedings. The pro- 
mise relative to their final settlement in Canaan had been fulfilled, 
and they had thus incurred a new debt of gratitude and love to- 
wards their Heavenly Ruler; but, on the other hand, the protect- 
ing care and watchful interference of Divine Providence in their 
behalf, were neither so continually nor so conspicuously display- 
ed as they had been in times of greater peril and necessity. The 
fertility of the spot in which they were placed had rendered it 
unnecessary that water should any longer be drawn from the stony 
rock to satisfy their thirst, or that the food of angels should be 
given them for meat. The cloud and the pillar of fire had also 
disappeared. Their visible rulers were no longer favoured wich 
such supernatural powers as those by which Moses was distin- 
guished; for the law had been given, and the claiins of God to 
their worship and obedience so fully established, that the conduct 
of their affairs might now safely be entrusted to persons only par- 
tially and occasionally elevated above their fellows by extraordi- 
nary gifts. Almost all those who were released from bondage in 
Egypt, perished on their way to the promised land; and as one 
generation succeeded to another, the miracles performed in the 
wilderness became matter of historical record or of oral tradition, 
and thus the evidence of testimony took place of the evidence of 
the senses. But however strong our confidence may be in the 
testimony on which it rests, faith must still fall short of absolute 
certainty; and though perhaps some will not be disposed to ad- 
mit the force of this argument in the present case, they must 
admit that the impression produced by the actual view of a mi- 
racle will be considerably greater than that which is caused by 
the bare relation of it. A particular interposition in behalf of 
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one’s ancestors, has not the effect of the same interposition in 
behalf of one’s self. . 

But it will be said, that though one of the two kinds of evi- 
dence, on which all revealed religion must depend, had lost much 
of its force, yet the other—the evidence of prophecy fulfilled— 
was continually gaining strength, owing to the number of those 
predictions, the fulfilment of which could not be denied; while, 
at the same time, the hand of the Almighty was so signally visi- 
ble in their punishment, when guilty of transgressing his law, 
and in their deliverance upon repentance, that further proof could 
scarcely have been obtained from the most stupendous miracle,— 
even “ though one rose from the dead.” Upon this, after once 
more asserting that it is not our purpose to justify the Jews, we 
will remark, that though we grant all that is required of us, we 
only acknowledge them to have acted sometimes in wilful and de- 
liberate opposition to the express will of God. This, indeed, 
must be confessed of them; and we wish it could be always de- 
nied of many enlightened christian nations. There certainly 
appears to have been times, when every species of idolatry and 
wickedness was openly and generally practised; when the warn- 
ing voice of the prophets was disregarded; and when the offend- 
ed Majesty of heaven cried out for vengeance. But when we 
consider the powerful effect of splendid example, upon a people 
not fortified against the allurements of vice and the arguments 
of infidelity; and when we see it declared in scripture, that it was 
frequently the corrupt example of the monarch “ that caused 
Israel to sin;” though we must still condemn, if we would be 
just, their occasional apostasy, we shall learn to blame them with- 
out acrimony, and to temper our reproaches with charity and 
compassion. i 

When the revolt under Jeroboam precluded tep of the tribes 
from worshipping in the temple of the true God at Jerusalem, 
that usurper was enabled to introduce the forbidden rites of their 
idolatrous neighbours, which are so congenial with the bad pas- 
sions of men, and so indulgent to lawless gratification. The 
situation of affairs, and the state of men’s minds, were at that 
time but too favourable to any attempt at an alteration in the na- 
tional religion; and such an opportunity of cutting off all connex- 
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ion- with Jerusalem, and of establishing his newly-acquired 
power, was not to be neglected by an artful prince whose title 
was founded upon violence and usurpation, and who was restrain- 
ed by no conscientious scruples from inflicting a fatal blow upon 
the best interests of his country. This was the prelude to a se- 
ries of offences against the laws of Heaven. The denunciations 
of their prophets were too frequently despised; till at length, the 
dreadful penalty was exacted, and they mourned in hard captivity 
their follies and their crimes. But the virtue which prosperity 
had corrupted shone bright in the time of their affliction. They 
returned repentant to their God; they derived comfort from his 
gracious promises to their fathers; and looked forward to the 
Messiah with pious expectation, for the deliverance of their pos- 
terity from all their oppressors. It was in that season so fit for 
reflection, that they became fully convinced of the superior pu- 
rity and excellence of their faith, and resolved to adhere to it 
under every difficulty to which it might subject them. What 
though they mistook the meaning of those prophecies, which re- 
lated to the glory of Israel, and the light that was to lighten the 
Gentiles—we are no where told that they, at that time, wilfully 
shut their eyes against their true import; and we are, therefore, 
at liberty to believe that the confidence with which they evidently 
relied upon their being one day fulfilled, was the result of a dili- 
gent and devout examination of them, and a perfect assurance of 
their Divine origin. Let any one who is acquainted with the lan- 
guage of these predictions, declare, whether their error in ex- 
pecting, in the Messiah, a temporal prince who should deliver 
them from all their troubles, and subject all nations to their sway, 
was not natural and pardonable in a people bowed down, as they 
were, to the earth by the heavy hand of the oppressor, a people 
to whom present relief was so very desirable, to whom eternal 
happiness had been so indistinctly revealed. This unfortunate 
prejudice against Christ’s spiritual kingdom, certainly not found- 
ed originally on wilful misapprehension, may be urged as some 
excuse, though far from a sufficient one, for their conduct towards 
him who came to save them: but we must defer the further con- 
sideration of this interesting subject till a future opportunity. 
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In our next number, we purpose to state the nature of the re- 
velation vouchsafed to the Jews; toascertain, as well as we can, 
how far, in their treatment of the Son of God, they acted in oppo- 
sition to the light they had, or might have had; and in what de- 
gree they are now culpable, in continuing in their unbelief. We 
shall also offer some additional ebservations on the work, which 
gave occasion to this article. 

[To be continued. | 
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Tue United States navy consists, it is believed, of three 74’s, 
viz. the Franklin, Independence, and Washington—of five 44 
gun frigates—three 36’s—two 32’s—one 20 gun vessel—ten 
18’s—besides several smaller ones of 16, 14, 12, and of smaller 
denominations. There are four 74’s on the stocks, besides frigates 
and smaller vessels. We go on adding to our navy, as fast as we 
can obtain well seasoned timber—and it is thus we may go on, 
until we shall become, as bishop Watson once predicted, “ the 
greatest naval power on the globe.“ 

Our government wisely pursues the plan of keeping the ves- 
sels we have in service, active—and our seamen well trained. 
For which purpose they send them on distant expeditions, where 
our commerce or concerns will be benefited by their presence. 
Some of them are stationed in the Mediterranean, to watch the 
crouching corsair. Others are despatched to the gulf of Mexico, 
tothe Pacific, or Indian oceans. Wherever they go, they bear the 
flag and reputation of their country. They bring distant nations 
acquainted with the discipline of our seamen, and the urbanity of 
our officers. Our commerce is protected against exaction and sei- 
zure—and an impression is every where imperceptibly dissemi- 
nated of our strength, of our enterprize, of the blended firmness 
and courtesy of our naval heroes. 


Dvurine one year, ending on the first of August last, 80,259 
bales of cotton were exported from New Orleans. 
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POLITICAL STATE OF ALGIERS. 


On the Political State of Algiers, the effects of the recent English expe- 
dition, and the best line of policy in regard to the Barbary States, with 
observations, by an Italian gentleman, recently returned from capt- 
vity in that country. From the Edinburgh Magazine. 

[Tax following article, written by a distinguished foreigner, will, we 
trust, be found equally interesting from its subject and execution. We 
have the satisfaction to state, that it was communicated by professor 
Playfair, who, on his late tour on the continent, received it from the an- 
thor. ] 


In the state of universal suffering which Europe experiences 
from a want of demand for the produce of its industry, and while the 
poor man every where offers his labour without finding employment 
or adequate wages, no event would be more desirable than one 
which should extend the empire of civilization, and afford to our 
manufactures, among a new people, markets which are no longer 
found in Europe. A formidable disorder has spread through the 
whole system of our political economy; it is no longer from a 
vain commercial rivalry, that civilized nations dispute the mar- 
kets of the world; it is, that they may exist, and that famine may 
not sweep away all their artisans, all the workmen employed in 
those numerous establishments, which have perhaps been impru- 
dently multiplied, but which could not now be suffered to fall, 
without our perishing along with them. -If we wish to avoid dis- 
asters which make us shudder, and of which we have already felt 
the approach, we must make haste to open new and extensive 
markets for the produce of our manufacturing industry; we must 
find nations accustomed to our arts, to our enjoyments, to all the 
pleasures and wants of civilization, who will purchase the various 
commodities with which our warehouses are glutted, and which 
we must either sell, or perish with hunger. 

No country could correspond better to these wishes of the phi- 
lanthropist than Barbary. If this extensive coast, separated from 
Europe, rather by the expanse of a large lake than by a sea, were 
subject to any other government than that of the ruffians by whom 
it is oppressed, it would soon be connected with us by a com- 
merce most varied, most rich, and most profitable. This beautifal 
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Country has more than once been the centre of high civilization; 
it was rich, populous, industrious under the Carthaginians, under 
the Romans, under the Vandals, and under the Arabs. It holds 
intercourse with all the coasts of Europe much more easily and 
promptly, than these coasts with the capitals of their own states; 
the conveyance of goods would be more economical from Mar- 
seilles and Genoa to Tunis and Algiers, than to Paris, or even to 
Turin and Milan. Cato presented to the Roman senate figs yet 
fresh, which had been gathered under the walls of Carthage, al- 
though this fruit was no longer eatable at the end of three days. 
By showing these figs, which he had carried under his robe, Cato 
made the ruin of Carthage be decreed; how much more power- 
fully should the same argument persuade us to restore to exist- 
ence an empire so near to our coasts. . 

The magnificent shore of Africa was destined by nature to sup- 
port at least sixty millions of inhabitants; it supports at present 
not more than five. Enriched by all the gifts of Heaven, within 
reach of all the enjoyments which our arts might diffuse, it ought 
to be inhabited by one of the happiest nations on earth; on the 
contrary, it is the abode only of crime and misery. We bave ` 
doubtless no right to compel our neighbours to adopt our reli- 
gion, our opinions, our manners; but we can ask them to live and 
let live. The mutual wants of all the nations of the earth cannot 
allow any one to make a vast country the abode of death. It is un- 
necessary, besides, to recur to abstract principles of international 
right, that we may decide what Europe would be entitled to do 
towards the people of Barbary; the latter have given christian 
princes provocation so ample, as fully to authorize their interfer- 
ence. 

We are often disposed to consider all the countries that lie 
south of our own, as consumed by the burning rays of the sun; 
those, on the contrary, who know Barbary, speak of it as a land of 
enchantment; thus it appeared to an intelligent Italian, whose 
work we shall immediately refer to; although the circumstances 
under which he was carried thither, were calculated to excite in 
him the most violent prejudices against Africa. M. Pananti, a 
Tuscan man of letters, who had long resided in England, was ta- 
ken by the Algerines as he was returning from this last country, 
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and condemned to slavery. He had, however, the good fortune to 
be liberated the next day. 

However cruel the lot with which he was threatened at Al- 
giers, Pananti was struck with admiration at the view of the Afri- 
can coast. “ There is no country, (says he,) more favoured by 
Heaven and Nature; the coast of Africa was anciently considered, 
after Egypt, as the most fertile and rich of the Roman provinces, 
and as one of the first granaries of the city which reigned over 
the world. The Latin writers named it the soul of the atate, the 
jewel, speciositas totius terre florentis; and the great mea of 
Rome knew no refinement of luxury and cffeminacy equal to that 
of possessing palaces and country seats along this smiling shore. 

« The climate of Barbary is mild and healthy, though the air, 
by its sharpness, is unfavourable to weak eyes and delicate Jungs 
The course of the seasons is generally regular; somctimes, in- 
deed, the heats are excessive, but all the days of summer are re- 
freshed by salutary winds from the north. Diseases are rare; the 
plague is not endemic; it is always brought from Constantinople. 
It has not raged there for twenty-four years, and might be exclu- 
ded from all Barbary, by the use of the same precautions by 
which Europe is preserved from it. 

“In Barbary, heat, joined to humidity, gives vigour and mag- 
nificence to the productions of the soil. Barley is the principal 
harvest, and the chief support of man. Wheat, Turkey corn, and 
a species of large pease called garencaa, likewise abound. The 
Indian fig, which takes root with extreme facility, forms impene- 
trable hedges, by which the gardens and vineyards are enclosed. 
The shoots of the vine rise to a great height; they extend from 
one tree to another, in the form of superb festoons. Plantations of 
olives are numerous and productive; there occur also cerum. 
thorny shrubs, the fruit of which, as to taste and size, resembles 
the olives of Spain. The wild olive grows without culture; the 
grenade is three times larger than that of Italy; the melons arrive 
at an enormous bulk; figs abound, as well as oranges, of exqar 
site taste; chesnut trees are not numerous, and the chesnuts tre 
small, though good. Oaks rise toa great height; among these. 
may be distinguished the guercus ballota of naturalists; the natives 
eat the acorn, which resembles in taste the wild chesnut. u * 
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found also in the south of Spain, and ought to be introduced into 
Italy. There is also a species of cypress, the branches of which 
rise, in a pyramid, to a prodigious height. Here is commonly found 
the almond tree, the silk-worm-mulberry, the indigofera glauca 
of dyers, the cineraria of marshes, which is employed against ob- 
structions of the stone; the renna, of which the Africans extract 
the juice, to stain the nails of the hands and feet; the scilla mari- 
tima, the bulbosa, the radicata; the dwarf palm tree, the dates of 
which are very small; the saccharum. cylindricum, the agroatie 
fungens, and, in the arid valleys, the cistus odorata, the erica 
arborea, andthe superb cactus, which supply to sheep a salutary 
pasture, and which embalm the air with the sweetest odours; the 
laurel rose embellishes and animates the country. When all is 
scorched by the heats of summer, the hillocks are covered with 
rosemary, which purify the atmosphere. We meet here and 
there little groves of those celebrated white roses, whence the 
purest essence is distilled. The sugar cane succeeds perfectly 
in this mild climate; the species called soliman is the loftiest and 
most juicy that is known on earth. After all, no fruit of this fer- 
tile land equals, in utility to the human race, those of the lotus 
and the palm-tree.” 

This magnificent country, this country so richly gifted by na- 
ture, so advantageously situated for the benefit of Europe, so ce- 
lebrated in the annals of civilization, has been abandoned for 
three centuries to thirteen or fourteen thousand adventurers, en- 
listed in another quarter of the globe, strangers to Africa by their 
manners, their language, and their sentiments, and detested by 
its inhabitants, over whom they exercise a horrible tyranny. 
Those pirates who established themselves through the treason of 
the first Horuc Barbarossa, have kept their ground, to the shame 
of civilized nations; they have destroyed the arts, the sciences, 
the agriculture, the commerce which threw a lustre on the 
courts of the Moorish sovereigns of Africa in an equal degree, as 
on that of Grenada. They take advantage of their usurped sove- 
reignty to arm piratical vessels with which they threaten the 
coasts of Europe, plunder its ships, and reduce its inhabitants to 
slavery; they then employ the treasures, gained by robbery, in ren- 
dering the yoke heayier on the head of the unhappy Africans. 
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When the nation which rules over the seas, impelled by the most 
outrageous provocations, resolved, at last, to crush the pride of 
the dey of Algiers, her fleet gave only a barren proof of the m- 
tional valour; it burned a city which had taken no share in the 
crimes of the administration; then, instead of dictating laws to 
Africa, and breaking the yoke of foreign pirates, she acknow- 
ledged the dey and his Turkish janissaries, as if they formed the 
legitimate government: she confirmed the slavery of the Moors 
and Berebbers, and she left to the nations which navigate the Me- 
diterranean, no other guarantee but that of a treaty, of which it 
will be impossible to enforce the execution. 

‘Europeans have to repreach themselves, not only with having 
allowed the corsair states of Barbary to subsist so long, but also 
with having formed them to piracy by their own example. The 
Arabs, indeed, at their first establishment on the coasts of Africa, 
were urged on at once by fanaticism and love of glory; they ap- 
peared, on every occasion, as the aggressors in their wars with 
the nations of Europe. They wished to extend their conquests in 
all directions; at the same moment, they crossed into Spain, they 
founded colonies in Sicily, in Sardinia, in the Balearic islands, 
and they made frequent descents on the coast of France and Ita- 
ly. But the Europeans had then no trade, while that of the Arabs 
was very extensive; the former were poor and barbarous, the lat- 
ter opulent and civilized. A nation, rich, commercial, and skilfal 
in all the arts, does not carry on piracy against one that is poor 
and ignorant, and destitute of a marine. The Arabs abused their 
superiority over the Christians, as the latter, in their turn, abused 
their superiority over the negroes; but when they landed on any 
of the coasts of Europe, it was with the intention of forming a 
lasting settlement; and wherever they carried their arms, they in- 
troduced, at the same time, a superior civilization. 

After all, these hostilities were not of long duration; the empire 
of the Moors became split in Africa, as in Spain, among a great 
number of independent princes. An illiberal religion, and a a 
spotic government, had hastened their decline; and they 
ceased to be formidable before Europeans attempted to become 
so. Yet the numerous courts of Fez, of Tetuan, of Tremeaes of 
Garbo, of Constantine, continued to encourage the arts, and to 
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protect agriculture; they had daily intercourse with the courts of 
Italy and of Spain; Amalfi, Naples, Messina, and lastly, Pisa, 
Genoa and Florence, were enriched by their frequent traffic with 
this fine country. The Venetian trade-fleet made annually the cir- 
cuit of the Mediterranean; it touched successively at all the cities 
of Sicily, Africa, and Spain; and its arrival at each of the capitals 
of Barbary, became the signal of a fair regularly resorted to, not 
only by the inhabitants of the coast, but by the caravans of the de- 
sert. Thus all the nations which inhabited the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, derived benefit from that superb basin, which connects 
together so many climates, and facilitates the exchange of so 
many productions reciprocally useful. 

Religious fanaticism, in the first years of the sixteenth century, 
occasioned the loss of all these advantages; the islands had been 
successively reconquered by the Christians, and the smallest arm 
of the sea was a sufficient barrier against the Turks, the Moors, 
and the sultan of Egypt. The atrocious vengeance which the 
Christians exercised upon the coasts of the Turkish empire, for 
the success of the Osmanlis by land,—the ravages of Anatolia and 
Greece, the reward of a ducat for every head brought in chris- 
tian vessels, promised by the popes and the Venetian govern- 
ment, without distinction of age or sex, of peasants or soldiers, 
made the sultans of Constantinople feel the necessity of acquiring 
a marine. Mahomet II. began laboriously to form one, and was 
content that it shouldbe rendered formidable by defeats. Yet his 
vessels in fighting against the Christians, had constantly the dis- 
advantage. The example of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
taught his successors, that the school of the imperial marine 
must be piratical warfare. 

The religious order of St. John of Jerusalem had at first open- 
ed an hospital for the pilgrims who went to the Holy Land; they 
had then been animated with a military zeal to defend the holy se- 
pulchre. When they were driven from Jerusalem by the musul- 
men, and obliged to take refuge in Rhodes, they exchanged the 
land for the sea service, and armed gallies to form an escort to 
the pilgrims of the Holy Land, and at the same time, to give 
chase to the Turks. In the year 1465, the republic of Venice en- 
gaged in a war with the Order, to protect its commerce with the 
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musulmen against the pillage of the knights. The capture of 
Rhodes, in 1522, constrained the latter to take refuge at Malu, 
and once again to change their destination. They converted the 
rock, which served as a retreat to them, into the centre of chris- 
tian piracy;—they armed their gallies to chase every musulman 
vessel. They would have thought it’ a breach of their religious 
vows to have pardoned an infidel. Their new abode removed them 
from the coasts of the Turkish empire, their ancient enemy, and 
brought them into the neignbourhood of the Moorish principali- 
ties, which had not offended them. But the Moors professed a 
reprobated religion, and this was a suficient motive for war and 
hatred. The knights destroyed their commerce, burned their ves- 
sels, pillaged their fields, and fixed to the oars the unfortunate 
musulmen sailors and merchants whom they surprised on the sea, 
or the peasants whom they carried off from the shore. The 
knights were formed, doubtless, by these expeditions, to the sea- 
faring life; they displayed sometimes the intrepidity that distin- 
guished them, but more frequently celerity of manceuvres, and u- 
lents for surprise and stratagem. In ceasing to be blinded by re- 
ligious fanaticism, we are astonished at the power of prejudice 
which could hold out as the career of honour for the young no- 
bility, this school of piracy, in which zeal for the faith afforded an 
excuse for cruelty, cupidity, and injustice. 
[To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE. 


Tue French translator of Franklin’s Correspondence, has made 
a truly French blunder. Upon an observation of the Doctor 
e penple imagined that an American was a kind of Yahoo”—he 
makes the following note: “& Yahoo. It must be an animal. It 
is affirmed that it is the opossum; but I have not yet been able to 
find the word Yahoo in any dictionary of natural history.“ 
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Our government intends fitting out an expedition, under major 
Long, to explore the head waters of the Missouri. A steam boat 
13 to aid them in the undertaking. 


THE USEFUL ARTS. 


Currant Wine.—-Pick the currants clean from the stalks, put 
them into an earthen vessel, and pour on them hot water, one 
quart to a gallon of currants. Bruise or mash them together, and 
let them stand and foment. Cover them for twelve hours: strain 
them through a linen cloth into a cask—thereto put a little yeast, 
and when worked and settled, bottle it off. In one week’s time it 
will be fit for use. 

A useful hint to those who burn Fuel.—A thousand degrees of 
heat is necessary, according to Watts, to convert water into va- 
pour, which is no better than the boiling water itself. Hence it is 
evident, that one thousand degrees of heat, or caloric, is lost in 
converting the moisture of grecn or wet wood into steam; and 
one thousand degrees gained by the burning of dry fuel. This is 
worth dollars to those who provide fuel for next winter. 

On the use of Salt in feeding Cattle—Lord Somerville attri- 
butes the health of his flock of two hundred and three merino 
sheep, which he purchased in Spain, principally to the use which 
he made of salt, for the last seven years, on his farm. These sheep 
having been accustomed to the use of salt in their native land, his 
lordship considered, that in this damp climate, and in the rich 
land of Somersetshire, it would be absolutely necessary to supply 
them with it regularly. A ton of salt is used annually for every 
thousand sheep; a handful is put in the morning on a flat stone 
or slate; ten of which, set a few yards apart, are enough for one 
hundred sheep. Twice a week has been usually found sufficient. 
Of a flock of near one thousand, there were not ten old sheep 
which did not take kindly to it, and not a single lamb which did 
not consume it greedily. Salt is likewise a preventive of disor- 
ders in stock fed with rank green food, as clover, or turnips; and 
it is deemed a specific for the rot. 

Novel use of Salthetre—A Connecticut farmer states the fol- 
lowing: —“ Having heard considerable said on the subject of 
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soaking corn in saltpetre, and the benefit derived from it, I was 
induced to try the experiment last season on my own land. Af- 
ter having soaked the corn about thirty-six hours, I put it into 
the ground on the 28th day of June; and, notwithstanding the late 
period at which it was planted, and the land being poor, the re- 
sult was, that I obtained good seed corn.” $ 

Yellow Dye.—A chymist of Copenhagen has discovered a bril- 
liant yellow matter for dying, in potato tops. The mode of obtain- 
ing it is, by cutting the top when in flower, and bruising and 
pressing it to extract the juice. Linen, or woollen, soaked in this 
liquor during forty-eight hours, takes a fine, solid, and perma- 
nent vellow colour. If the cloth be afterwards plunged into a 
blue dye, it then acquiresa beautiful permanent green colour. 

Apnproved method of curing Herrings—The fish are first 
to be prepared in the usual way, by cutting out the heads and 
entrails, and rubbed with salt. They are then again cleaned, 
sprinkled with bay or rock salt, (in preference to the common 
salt), if this can be had, and put into a cask, by layers: and over 
each layer of fish and salt is to be poured a quantity of pickle, 
made in the following manner: take sixteen ounces of common 
salt, four ounces of saltpetre, from two to four pounds of molass- 
es treacle, and one gallon of water. Heat the whole over a fire 
till the salts are dissolved, and the whole made into an uniform 
liquor. Spring water is preferable to river water, where it can be 
had, but river water will do. A vacant space is to be left over the 
top layer of fish, which is to be filled up with the molasses pickle, 
and the heading of the cask then put on very tight. The fish are 
to remain in the cask at least two months, and after that time they 
may be taken out for eating, or for smoking and drying. 

Recipe for cleaning Paint, which has been repeatedly tried 
with great success: 1 Ib. of soft soap, | oz. of pearl ash, 1 pint of 
sand, and 1 pint of table beer. Simmer the above in a pipkin; be 
particular that the ingredients are well mixed; put a small quan- 
tity on a flannel; rub it on the wainscot; then wash it off with warm 
water; thoroughly dry it with a linen cloth. 


* 
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New Invention.—An improvement in the useful arts has re- 
cently been patented to Mr. John Edwards, of Urbana, Ohio. 

It is a water wheel, of a peculiar construction, which requires 
little or no fall of water, excepting such a descent in the bed of a 
river, or other current, as may accelerate its velocity; because it 
is the velocity, principally, and not the weight of the water, alto- 
gether, which produces the rotary movement. It may be, how- 
cver, advantageous to have a small head of water, say of two feet 
fall, at the point where it should be conducted to the buckets; so 
that when the impetus of the water loses its principal effect, the 
wheel becomes clear of it, and has only the resistance of air to 
retard its backward circular movement. 

But should the situation of the water course where this wheel 
might be placed, require that a small part of the periphery, or 
face of the wheel, be immersed in the water, still it is so con- 
structed, that the gyrations, or circular movement of the wheel, 
will be maintained. Nay, some late experiments, conducted watch 
in hand, indicated a very great degree of velocity when this ho- 
rizontal wheel was nearly immersed to the level of the surface. 
This may probably proceed from the admirable construction of 
the floods, or buckets, placed on the periphery of the wheel. 
These stand at an acute angle with the said periphery, so as to 
form no great resistance in returning. This angle is not so much 
the result of calculation as of a long course of experiments. 

But the improvement that is of most importance in this admira- 
ble wheel is, that the perpendicular shaft on which it is secured, 
is formed with a strong spiral thread on its surface, on the great- 
er part of its length, like the large screws of cider mills, or cot- 
ton process, by which admirable invention this horizontal water 
wheel may be raised or depressed to suit the height and current 

of the stream, where it may be placed. This mechanism will 
prove extremely useful upon all water courses that are subject 
to rise suddenly and greatly in the perpendicular height; so that 
in freshets, or diminution of the ordinary depth of the stream, the 
wheel may always be brought to its most useful and safe point of 
bearing. Also, the gates are hung one above another in a perpendi- 
cular, in a triangular penstock, and are opened or shut to answer 
the rise and fall of the wheel on the shaft. 
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For the Port Folio. 
ODE TO PAINTING. 
On viewing a beautiful Portrait. 


Nymph of each varying hue! , 
From whose light touch, creation gl 
With beauties ever rich and new: 


With glowing light, thy floating colours stream, 
Th a i sublime a bold, 


repos, 
O'er evening's cold huinkl wings, 

Thy tints.are cast to view, . 
i their radiance o'er a heaven of 
e. 


Oh Nymph divine! 
Decked in ey ouea of ligin, 
And pouring brilliance aver day and night, 
Oh say! with thy enchanting spell, 
Where dost thou most delight to dwell 
For all ereation boasts thy reign; 
Its richest, proudest works are thine 
And thou, unrivalled 
The fairest of thy sistertrain. 
When first the day-star rose to view, 
ermine from its i of 1 
rough Nature's gloom, spirit glowed, 
7 5 ber tite to thee abe a ad 
ere at thy birth, transcendent beauty 
And Nature owned thee as her 5 


Then say! in what bright sphere, 
, Thou in unfading prime, 
Dost hold thy laurels o'er the wing of Time? 
For I have seen thy fairy form, 
In all its varying grace appear, 
Like Love’s bright vision, bloom a while, 
As short-lived as affection’s smile. 
Yes! I have seen thee, when the summer 
storm, 
O’er Nature's sultry plains was driven, 
Steal o'er the Rain-bow’s kindling hues, 
Like robes upon its flood of idlews. 
There have I seen thee, rich and bright, 
Wither in all thy glory’s hei 
And leave behind no ray of li 
‘That glittered in the arch of Heaven, 
Oh! I have sern thee fade and die, 
Like Hope's delusive dream, 
Mocking the gaze of many an eye, 
That lingered on thy passing beam. 


And I have seen thy magic-glows, 
San in the Rumb e rey rose, 

ile every breeze that whis n 
Diffused the fragrance of its Tr = 
There in its beauty’s transient power, 
Tre seen it bloom its little hour, 
Then blighted by the frost of time, 
There hast thou withered from its prime. 
Doped of thee, with many a sigh, 
It shrunk from each intruding eye. 
I saw its faded charms appear 
- Suffused with many a crystal tear, 
And sinking on the lap of May, 


It seemed to weep its life away. 


Then where, in all thy tracks of light, 
Where hast.thou fixed thy place of rest, 

And in thy hower's transcendent height, 
Dost regn supremely blest? 


Ohl thou art found within the Artist’s soul, 
O'er whieh thy spirit roams, without control; 


in thy charms dost shine , 
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By whose instinctive power, thy charms w 
sume 

A full meridian of ing bloom; 

Whose magic spell, cach t and shade be- 


stows, 
And the rough canvas animated glow. 
There 1 thy brilliance, mto life's fall 


m. 
The form lamented may forsake the tomb- 
The friend suil loved—the hero long deplored, 
Shall 19 again, with brighter grace re 


stored; 
By thee E slumbe 5 dust shall rie, 
And the soul glisten throug king eye 
Creative Power! the mind adorned by thee, 
pase She wide world a worshipped shrine 
R : 


There thy bright spirit, with esbaunke rays, 
Kindles and lives in one eternal blare; 
There, with unnvalled power, thy fame dad 


rise, 
The boast of Nature, and her nobleu prize. 
By thee, alone, the Artist still shall shine 
Oer all, who emulate bis Kill divine. 
Like a bright Planet, whose superior beam, 
Shines o'er its Satellites, h poser supreme, 
While they, directed by its hght, 
Move round its orb, but ne'er can reach its 

height. 


DEMOSTHENES. 


dinner of 
street, 


A new song, sak tay the i 
Athenians, at the Globe tavern, 
London. 


Mr. Chairman, allow me to speak, 
And gentlemen do not prove jeerers, 
Troun my story to me is all Greek, 
perhaps may prove so to my bearers. 
Attention! I shan't keep you 
Athenians should never be 
Oh list to my wonderful sang, 


Of your mighty grandfather Demosthenex’ 


At school he was ealled a ‘cute lad, 

A dead hand at syntax and a 
Yet his e was shockingly bad. 

He did nothing but stutter and sammer, 
The weakest must go to the wall, 

Su duizz d by the lads and the les, 
He walked off to blubber and baw), 

To the Polu floisboic Thetazses. 


lost in ease, 


Then rose from the sea ina shel : 
Old Neptune’s salt rib Amphi 
She row’d him for making a yell, 
Aud cried in divtain © Hoity airy! 
Dame ‘Thetis might come to despot 
But i'm on another guess station.” 
Thus tutor'd, our hero begun 
To blubber his maiden oration, 


“ Zou dess, don't bother and prah. 
All t Lari must have a begun: 

Whenever J set up a speech, 

- All Auhcns it sts up a grinning.” 

“ Psha: blockhead, Pil tench to sqeeah* 
PH tune up your bases and treties, 

So saying, she ted our Greek 
With a mouthful of sea-weed and h. 


Returning, he mounted the stage, 
His eloquence took in the nation. 
All Athens applauded the se 
And brave, encore, came in 
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Wherever he porte: 1 wot, Exists but in the softened beam, 
Those pebbles came in for the glory; Which art around it can convey; 
They shook in his jaws like the shot By every passing gale distrest, 


y coarser stems that near it rise, 
By every impulse rude opprest, 
Expose it, and jike me, it dies! 


In the patent shot manufactory. 


Ye sons of the senate, who still 


For freedom are spouting and raving * 
9 or w bring 10 a bill. a i x 
‘ our own throats with granite for paving. — 
Oh! that is the way I declare, 
i To he heb 55 . THE POET. 
our es to spit at the chair : as 
that I call stoning St. Stephen. e 5 thought, the living lyre, 
The listening hirach 265 eines 8 
; f ess name, 
We modern Athenians are able Are these, fond youth. thy daring claim? 
To open to glury a new door. Then take thy wreath—vet calm survey 
For while we have wine on the table, The perils of the muses’ sway; 
awe sont oe ded ke Ana wale for thee I twine the bays, 
t . e . © 
Tike 50 Ocean’ dark caverns ! hear the warning voice I raise. 
Our eloquence sounds through the Gio 5 
To a I don’t mean the Globe Tavern. eee shall the temperate virtues find 
ice welcome in thy thoughdess mind; 
Those virtues that maturely rise 
THE IRISH SMUGGLERS. 3 1 and grace the wise: 
, f . a feverish —each fretful wo 
` Nor e self-controlling power 
For pebbles and shells to explore; -di : 
oF hall in 4 i JE dropp Hiona That counsels for the distant hour. 
3 ted at | the sho Thy soaring spirit shall despise 
i t 
l oated at length to gii Rach humble bin that life supplies; 
Says Dermot to Pat, we the owner will bilk, When d 25 . hie dream; nm 
To night we'll be merry and frisky, Yet must thy heart be doom d to share 
I know it as well as my own mother's milk, The ills thy fellow-mortals bear; 
Dear joy! tis a barrel of whisky. And vain thy sickly wish to fly 


From tasteless cold reality. 
Says Pat, I'll soon broach it, O fortunate lot! 


Now Pat, you must know, was a joker.) Th : 
Til go to Tom Murphy who lives in the cot, 1 7 oy. van) 
Aud burrpw his kitchen bot poker. Yet proudly shall thy jealous mind 


Repel the aid of beunty kind; 
"Twas said, and ‘twas done: the barrel was Friendship in vain shal! oer thee bend, 
he l felt prouder) . 5 
do Bacehanals ever felt Even » who love the muse’s lyre, 
When Paddy found a small error on board: Shall from thy helpless woes retire. 
The whisky, alas! was gunpowder! 
So he kept a tight held of the keg. Wayward and lone, the nectar'd bowl 
Gives thee the trance of soft control; 
But Dermot bawl'd out, with a terrible shout, The pause from care, the rest from pain, 
Tm not to be chous d, Master Wiseman; Which ap thought no more can gain: 
If you do not come down? I'll run into the town, —But on thy waking eyes shall glare 


And by Paddy Ill tell the exciseman. Disease, and Anguish, and Despair, 
= And Poverty with squalid mien 
And feeble cry, close the scene. 


` STANZAS TO FANCY., 
Who then shall for thy genius feel; 


The dreams that own soft control, , 

Come, Fancy, for oy ay weave; Thy virtues fonse hy spirit heal? 
Lift high thy wand! my willing soul, Dulness shall see thy vessel torn, 

Shall bless thy fictions aiid believe: And, safe on shore, shali smile in scorn; 
The gale too rude, the lowering sky, The world, that loved to hear thy wo 
o The heerlen path I long have known, affected misery tam, 

id me, Fancy, to ea 
eddi Nor further seek thy griefs to learn. 


A world far happier than our own. 
In vain, by thee this world unkind 


Fine forms alone shall visit there, h 
With gentle voice and softened mien; Is charmed, instructed, and refined: 
Nor coki Disgust, nor Pride severe, It leaves thee by thy worth alone 
Nor Selfishness shall there be seen; To build an hapyaness thine own; 
And Hope shall with ber sunshine gay, And sunk in ruins shall expire 
Lagat up our landscapes and our skies, The mind that wing`d the soul of fire; 
And rness there fearless stray, Though still the song may live to fame, 


With swelling heart and dewy eyes. And guard the hapless Poet’s name. 


The hapless plant, whose feeling frame, Why draining deep the ison d bow! 
Turm from the stranger's touch away; With flashing eye, and bursting soul, 
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Ah! why did Chatterton expi : Pray Papa, ke. 
* ! Come, come, no mere resatuner, 
What beart but felt his powerful sway, Remember. child, che distance; 
Who mourned o'er Auburn swept awa The road is deep and boggy: 
But what the meed which genius gay „ 
A life enslaved—an early grave. e =, L beg youl hear, 
: You keep the camage waitmg, 
And he whose voice of Jafer i 
And he whose harp the passions strong ”Tiswrong to be s0 late in. 
rns—our praise, our 
In inegene vain, too late arise! Pray Pape, & · 
But thou, fond youth, go wiser thou, Come, have your wits about ye, 
To prudence bear thy timely vow; Vr grand-papa is gouty, 
The poet's fame, the lyre divine, He takes eau 
But not the poet’s fate be thine. We should not, then, be ail: 
& * So, prythee, make an end on't, 
Lou ve seen it all, out. 
For the Port Folio. Pray Papa, ke. 
A WOMAN’S LOVE. Indeed È hin 8 
Ob! I have met the smile of love, acdc tos da ins to peep, 
Where all my fondest hopes were placed; My partners, too, are half asleep; 
And with a lover's art have strove, And after dan al the night 
To ever last. By day- ght I look a 
So now, Papa, dear Papa, doar say a me- 
estion’ war ment 
1 Gale bare ee y check; 3 Pape, dent stay a moment 
While modest hope and breathless fear, 1 


Spoke more than e er a tongue coald speak. 


Te seen the breast tumultuous heave 
While passion ebok d the rising sigh: 


Alas! how fickle woman's heart, 
FFF 


THE BALL. 


Air—Le Boulanger. 


Bey Taper gece bee 
my Child, no nonsense, 


Fm sure yeu'll be no less to him; 
So come, the evach is calli 


See here, they‘ve ere shawl in. 


Pray Tam, ke 
This comes of ; 

Do harr some m tion: 

or if you're so importunate, 
These bot, and Ian at 
These hops, rarees 
No matter what Ane is 


SONNET. 
From e eee 
Sweet that evermore fond dcEght 
Dest wanton ‘eid the leaves ef myrtle 
w'r 
And ures evergreen, from beauteoas 
w 
8 their sweotest odours in tiy fight! 
Ab! if ead pity for a lover's plight 
Is wont to move thee, ecase thy wandering 


Ways 
And hie thee, where Matiida loves ta stray, 
V 
vite. 

And in thy bosom bear those gentle sighs, 
And soft complainings, born of inward pi 
To where my tender torments first Gd 

Then from the roses of her lip divine 
Sweet kisses steal, whose Lainiy ecstacirs 
11 8 

ad mre. 


DELLA, 


quaisines d 
days. 
As heauteous Defa watk'd alone, 


The wanton mew flew to her breast, 


Thence falling on her t's hem, 
To deek her, ioie Moa gem 
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National Painting. The nation- 
al painting, respecting “ The De- 
claration of Independence,” exe- 
cuted by colonel Trumbull, and to 
be placed in the capitol at Washing- 
ton, is now exhibited in the room of 
the Academy of Fine Arts, in the 
New York Institution. The pictare 
represents the session of congress, 
at the moment when the committee, 
who were to draft the Declaration of 
Independence, are presenting it, by 
Mr. Jefferson, their chairman, to 
Mr. Hancock, the president of con- 
gress. The president is sitting by a 
table; on bis right hand stands the 
venerable Charles Thompson, the 
secretary of congress; in front, pre- 
senting the Declaration, stands Mr. 
Jefferson; on his left, Dr. Franklin, 
and on his right, chancellor Living- 
ston, Roger Sherman, and president 
Adams. There are forty-seven fi- 
gures in the whole—nineteen in a 
standing, and the remainder in a 
sitting posture. The portraits are 
likenesses of those heroic and high - 
minded men, who, placing their con- 
fidence in the justice of their cause, 
and in the favour of Heaven, dared 
to pronounce these United States 
free, sovereign, and independent. 
The likenesses are intended to re- 
present the members as they ap- 
peared in 1776, and with the cos- 
tume of that day. It is not intended 
at present to comment upon this 
splendid painting with critical mi- 
nuteness: we will only say, that in 
design and execution —in its mi- 
nuter touches, and in its general ef- 
fect, it is every way worthy of the 
event which it records—of the pa- 
tronage which has brought it into 
being, and of the artist, whose pa- 
triotism has directed the master ef- 
forts of his art, to the illustration of 
those great events, which mark, 
with the highest interest, the history 
of our revolution. The scene is one 
of the most solemn, and sublime, 
that can well be imagined; and the 


association of ideas to which it gives 


tise, is of the most impressive and 
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interesting character. No inhabitant 
of this country can view 1 
experiencing a deep sense of the ha- 
zards which the members of that il- 


by which that most importan 

action was followed. Before this 
great and decisive step was taken, 
the people of the states considered 
themselves as ey struggling 
against oppression; at mo- 
ment forward they contended for ex- 
istence. In order to multiply the 
copies of this national picture, Col. 
Trumbull proposes to procure it te 
be engraved by one of the most 
eminent artists in Europe, provided 
a subscription for the prints shall be 
filled, which will cia oan in =e 
zarding the expense. e price 
the plate, together with the inciden- 
tal charges, will surpass the sum 
which congress allow him for the 
original. It is therefore obvious, 
that he must bave a reasonable 
prospect of remuneration, before 
he ventures to contract for the en- 
graving. With the view of ascer- 
taining the state of public feeling, 
and the extent of public liberality, 
towards this specimen of native ge- 
nius and talents, he has issued pro- 
posals for publishing the prints. We 
cannot but express the hope, that 
the attempt thus making by this 
eminent artist, and highly respecta- 
ble native citizen, will meet with a 
liberal patronage. It must be a high- 
ly gratifying circumstance to every 
friend to the independence of the 
country, to possess the real likenesses 


ol the distinguished patriots who led 


the way, by their bold and enlight- 
ened policy, to its achievement. 
This can be done in no way but by 
multiplying the copies of this splen- 
did work. Those copies can be 
multiplied in no other mode than by 
a liberal subscription to these pro- 


Mammoth Cave a I ndiana.—The 
Kentucky Commentator contains a 
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letter from a Mr. Adams, giving an 
account of a cave which he had ex- 
plored in Indiana. The editor in bis 
introduction to the letter, says, this 
cave “ has never yet been fully ex- 


plored, though several individuals, 


whose testimony is to be relied on, 
have penetrated from 6 to 9 miles 
into this subterraneous region.” 
Mr. Adams states that it is situa- 
ted in the northwest quarter of sec- 
tion 27, in Township No. 3, of the 
second eastern range, in the district 
of lands offered for sale at Jefferson- 
ville. It was first discovered about 
11 years ago, at which time the bot- 
tom of the cave was covered with 
salts from 6 to 9 inches deep: the 
sides were also coated in the same 


‘manner and had the appearance of 
-superior—the worst earth yielding 


snow. The hill in which the cave is 
situated, is 400 feet high, the top 
principally covered with oak and 
chesnut. The entrance is about half 
way from the base to the summit, 
and the surface of the cave preser- 
ves about that elevation. The en- 
trance is by an aperture of 12 or 15 
feet wide, and 3 or 4 feet in height, 
with an easy-descent, you entera 
room which continues about a guar- 
ter of a mile, varying in height from 
8 to 30 feet, and in breadth from 10 
to 20: the roof arched in some 
places, resembling an inside view of 
the roof of a house. At the extremi- 
ty of this room the cave forks, the 
right soon terminates, the left rises 
by a flight of rocky stairs, nearly ten 
feet high into another story, and has 
a S. E. direction. In this room the 
roof has a regular arch from 5 to 8 
feet high, and from 7 to 12 feet wide, 
which continues to what is called the 
Creeping Place, where it becomes 
necessary to crawl 10 or 12 feet to 


get into the next room, from which. 
to the distance of one mile anda . 


quarter, there are many large and 
small rooms, variously situated. At 
the end of this journey, a stately 
white pillar presents itself, which is 
about 15 feet in diameter, and from 
20 to 30 in height regularly reeded 
from top to bottom. In the vicinity 
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are several other smaller pillars of 
the same description —Mr. Adams 


was not certain what were the con- 


stituents of their columns, but lime 
appeared to be the base. Major 
Warren states that they are the 
satin spar. The cave abounds in 
sulphate of magnesia.or Epsom 
salts, which is found in a great varie- 
ty of forms, and different stages of 
formation—sometimes in lumps from 
1 to 10 pounds, from the surface to 


three feet below it—the walls are 
-covered with the same article. Mr. 
Adams removed from a spot in the 


cave every vestige of salt, and in 
four or five weeks the place was co- 
vered with small needle shaped 


.chrystals, resembling frost. 


The quality of the salts is very 


four pounds to the bushel, and the 
best from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds. 

The cave also contains great 
quantities of nitrat of lime or salt 
petre. The sulphate of lime is seen 
variously formed, ponderous, chrys- 


talized, soft, or light and spongy— 


there are also vestiges of the sul- 
phate of iron, and small specimens 
of the carbonate and nitrat of mag - 
nesia. The rocks in the cave are 
principally of carbonate of lime or 
common limestone. 

Mr. Adams closes his letter by 
staling that near the forks of the 
cave are two specimens of painting 
probably of Indian origin. One ap- 
pears to be a savage with somethiog 
like a bow in his hand and furnishes 
the hint, that it was done when that 


instrument of death was in use. The 


other is so much defaced that it is 
impossible to say what it was in- 
tended to represent. 


The editor of the St. Louis Ga- 
zette (Missouri) whilst walking in 
his garden, on the evening of the 


25th of August last, was fired at by 


some villain, and the bullet struck 
within afew steps of its intended 
victim. The cause is not stated. 


- 
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A neat repartee.— Pray, sir,” 
saida young lady to the keeper of a 
circulating library, have you Man 
as he is?? No, ma’am,” replied 
the other, wishing to accommodate 
her, and with no other meaning 
but we have Woman as she should 
be.” 


Curiorities.— A person on read- 
ing an article relative to a toad be- 
ing found in the solid part of a ce- 
dar, called at this office, and related 
the following circumstance: Seven- 
teen years ago he (the informant) 
was digging a well at Newburgh, 
and after digging through five feet of 
earth, and blasting through eleven 
feet of slate rock, a small living tur- 
tle, nearly the size and about the 
thickness of a dollar, was found. It 
was very soft, but on exposure to 
the air it soon became hard, and was 
delivered to John Dewitt, Esq. of 
Fishkill. On relating this to a gen- 
tleman, he expressed no surprise, 
bul stated a fact which he said was 
well authenticated—that a person 
who had marble jambs to his house, 
of ten heard the croaking of a toad, 
whenever the fire became warm; and 
at length was induced to take out 
the piece, and, on breaking it, dis- 
covered a living toad, closely bed- 
ded inthe marble. V. F. paper. 


Important Recipe.— A few days 
ago, a man in Oliver street, aſter im- 
prudently drinking cold water, was 
seized with very alarming symp- 
toms, from which he was relieved by 

Dr. Joho De Alton White, who dis- 
solved balf an ounce of camphor in a 
gill of brandy—of this three parts 
were made and given at intervals of 
three minutes, which soon gave the 
patient relief. 


Encroachment of the Sea atBridge- 
town, N. J.—It is a well known 
fact that the sea, for a century past, 
if not longer, has been encroaching 
rapidly upon the main Jand, at Cape 
island. Having been lately there on 
a visit, I made a memorandum of the 
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annual decrease of the distance 
from the house at present occupied 
by Mr. Wilham Hughes, tothe sed, 
as noted on the south side of the 
house. The distances are said to be 
accurate, having been measured 
and marked for several years by 
captain Decatur, the elder, and 
continued by gentlemen whose ac 
curacy may be relied on. The house 
was distant from the sea— 

In 1804, 334 feet. In 1809, 267 feet. 


1806, 324 1812, 254 
1807, 291 1816, 225 
1808, 273 1817, 206 1-2 


Electioneering.— The following 
singular advertisement is copied 
from the Vevay Register:. ` 

Mr. Prister—Please to insert in 
your Indiana Register, that I stand 
a candidate in opposition to colonel 
Paxton W. Todd, for the legisla- 
ture. his 
ABRAHAM A MILLER. 
June 11, 1818. mark. 


An Egyptian Pyramid. As we 
drew near its base, the effect of its 
prodigious magnitude, and the a- 
mazement caused in viewing the 
enormous masses used in its con- 
struction, affected every one of us: 
but it was an impression of awe and 
fear, rather than of pleasure. In 
the observations of travellers, who 
had recently preceded us, we had 

-heard the pyramids described as 
huge objects which gave no satisfac- 
tion to the spectator, on account of 
their barbarous shape, and formal 
appearance: yet to us it appeared, 
hardly possible, that persons suscep- 
tible of any feeling of sublimity 
could behold them unmoved. With 


. what amazement did we survey the 
tb. vast surface that was presented to 


us, when we arrived at this stupen- 
dous monument, which seemed to 
reach the clouds? Here and there 
appeared some Arab guides upon 
the immense masses above us, like 
so many pigmies, waiting to show 
the way up to the summit.” 
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Zo the Public. Whereas my 
husband Benjamin has advertised 
we as having left his bed and board 
—but as he has no bed nor board 
(be having made over his property 
to bis children, with a view of starv- 
ing me,) he has now left me, to shift 
for myself the second time. This is 
therefore to forwarn all persons from 
harbouring him, until he provides 
for my maintenance, and give secu- 
rity for that and his good behaviour. 

To all good people who wants him 

descripted, 

To running away he has long been 
addicted, 

He deserted his country, being sca- 
red at a ball, 

And A heme the greatest hero of 


For such service as this he obtained 
a pension, 

How well he deserved it I need not 
mention; 

But one thing for all I needs must 
acknowledge, 

He’s the worst husband God ever 
made to my knowledge. 

SUSANNA CARSON. 
Clearfield, Penn. Jan. 20, 1818. 


A Wife.—Voltaire seems to have 
entertained very correct ideas on 
the character of a wife. His prayer, 
being done into English, runs thus: 
A wife indulgent grant, 
With beauty; sweet and complai- 


sant, 
To all my faults; with bending ease, 
Making,-—-e’en me—-my actions 
please: 
Correcting, yet invisibly; 
Governing, without tyranny; 
Gaining my love by just such stealth 
As lovely days improve the health. 


Jf ermaids.—Near the coast we 
saw many other sorts of fish, but did 
not meet with any of the mermaids 
so often mentioned in these seas, and 
especially by Mr. Matcham, a gen- 
tleman of great respectability, and 
at that time superintendent of the 
company’s marine at Bombay. I 
have heard him declare, that when 
in command ofa trading vessel at 
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Mozambique, Mombas, and Melin- 
da, three of the principal seaporte 
on the east coast of Africa, he fre- 
quently saw those extraordinary 
animals from six to twelve feet long; 
the head and face resembling the 
human, except about the nose and 
mouth, which were rather more like 
a hog’s snout; the skin fair and 
smooth; the head covered with dark 
glossy hair of considerable length; 
the neck, breasts, and body of the 
female, as low as the hips, appeared 
like a well-formed woman; from 
thence to the extremity of the tail, 
they were perfect fish. The shoul- 
ders and arms were in good propor- 
tions, but from the elbow tapered to 
a fin, like the turtle or penguin. 
These animals were daily cut up, 
and sold by weight in the fish mar- 
kets of Mombas; nor was the flesh 
easily distinguished from the fishy 
pork which those who have resided 
at Calicut or Anjengo, are well ac- 
quainted with. 

Forbes’s Oriental Memoirs. 


Ohio Canals.—The citizens of In- 
diana and Ohio are making exer- 
tions to raise the requisite funds for 
digging a canal round the falls of 
Ohio, on the Indiana side, and, it is 
said, with a prospect of success. 
This circumstance has aroused the 
citizens of Louisville toa sense of 
their interest. On the 6th of July 
books were opened at that place for 
receiving subscriptions for stock in 
a contemplated canal on the Ken- 
tucky side; and 1000 shares of $100 
each were instantly subscribed. If 
both these projects are carried into 
execution, we shall surely find no 
difficulty in passing the falls. The 


object is important, and we hope 


will not be defeated by a division of 
the means requisite to accomplish it. 


Medical Execution Doctor A. 
J. Shemansky will execute, in the 
line of his profession, in Natchez, 
until the Ist day of May. 

Application to be made at Mrs. 
Duffin’s boarding house. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ëx casting®our. eyes over the volume which is now submitted to the 
reader, we find a few instances of inadvertence which require correction: 
thus, the sneer at Wieland’s honest indignation, (p. 187, I. 1,) should have 
been softened or suppressed, because it was very unwarrantable; and at 
page 358, a few lines from the commencement of the article, we should 
have corrected the critic by substituting the words at Whampoa, seventy- 

five miles from the mouth of the river, in the place of fifteen miles below, &. 

To some of our readers, the controversy respecting Gen. Putnam may 
appear to have been terminated too soon, particularly as we promised to 
sum up the whole testimony. This appeared to us unnecessary, because 
the assailant has never exercised his right to a rejoinder, and his attack 
was amply refuted by the answer of Mr. Putnam. In addition to this con- 
sideration, it is proper to state, that the controversy produced one or 
two voluminous publications in Boston. While we are on this subject, we 
must inform certain booksellers, that although there may not be any vio- 
lation of the law respecting literary property, in reprinting and selling at 
a low price, articles from this Journal, in the pamphlet form, we consider 
it as an infringement upon our labours which deserves reprebension. We 
hope we shall not be obliged to be more explicit. 

Subscribers are again reminded that particular directions should be 
given to their bookbinders respecting the appendix to this and the pre- 
ceding volume. There are eleven half sheets or forms in this appendix, 
which should be collected together and bound with either of the volumes 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF MACHIAVEL, 
. WITH A SLIGHT SKETCH OF HIS LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


` (Continued from page 348. | 


Dunixe the interval between 1521 and 1527, that is to say, af- 
ter the elevation of cardinal Giulio de Medici to the papal throne, 
and before the expulsion of Alexander and Ippolito de Medici, 
Machiavel published his last work, the History of Florence, 
which he dedicated to pope Clement VII. and which may be 
said to have been written officially. 

Our author did not long survive the expulsion of Alexander 
and Ippolito de Medici; a medicine which he took as a preserva- 
tive, déprived him of liſe in 1527. He died as he lived, in a state 
of virtuous poverty, leaving three sons and a daughter by his se- 
cond wife Marietta Corsini. 

There are a number of curious stories about his impiety. 
Some say he died uttering blasphemies against the christian re» 
ligion; others that he was compelled by the magistrates to take 
the last sacraments. Another story is, that in his last moments he 
had a vision, of a number of ragged dirty beggars, blind men and 
lame, from the highways and hedges, whom he saw crowding in- 
fo the kingdom of heaven; that they disappeared, and he heheld a 
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number of celebrated men, among whom were Plato, Aristotle, 
Seneca, Plutarch, and Terence, who invited him to go with them, 
saying, they were the reprobate and the damned, for that the wis- 
dom of the world is enmity with God; that he joyfully accepted 
their invitation, saying, he would rather be with these great men 
in hell, to consult with them about political questions, than in 
heaven: with the others; and presentiy (adds the fabulist) he died, 
and went to talk about political subjects in the other world. 

There are many reasons to induce us to suspend our belief 
with regard to the impiety of Machiavel. A letter from his son 
Peter to Francisco Nelli, professor in the university of Pisa, re- 
futes the calumny of his anti-christianity. He writes thus: “ My 
dear friend—With weeping eyes, I give you the sad news, that 
on the 22d of this month (June, 1527) our dear father died of pains 
in his body, brought upon him by a medicine he took on the 20th. 
He confessed to father Mattheus, who attended his death-bed. He 
leave us, as you know, in great poverty; when you return, we 
shall have much to say by word of mouth. I write in haste, and 
can only add my good wishes.” 

Varchi relates that he had Acard Machiavel’s name to be in ge- 
neral disrepute; that he had an unbridled tongue, and manners 
none of the purest. However, says he, he was pleasing in conver- 
sation, ready to serve his friends, and a patron of the virtuous. 
Does not. this more than counterbalance all the hear-says? Shall 
we believe only the bad, and disregard the good when so much 
better attested? 

There is the like contradiction in the opinion of the inquisitors. 
« Nicolaus Machiavelli Florentinus atheus sed sufrerstitionts, 
pseudo-politicus et imnius quamvis visus sit voluisse videri Chris- 
tianue.* | 

Thus has it ever been the sad fate of great men, who surpass- 
ed their times, to be vilified by their cotemporarics, and calumni- 
ated after death by the echoes of their blasphemers. So much the 
more is it incumbent on a more enlightened posterity to scatter 


the fogs that have mildewed their laurels, and to teach futurity 
aright. 


* See Index Librorum Prohibitorum, &c. 


* 
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SECTION IV. 


‘* Machiavel etoit un honnete bomme et un bon citoyen: mais attaché a la 
maison de Medici il etoit forcé dans l'oppression de sa patrie de deguiser 
son amour pour la liberté. Le choix seul de son execrable heros mani- 
feste assez son intention secrete, et l’opposition des maximes de son li- 
vre du Prince a celles de ses discours sur Tite Live et de son Histoire 
de Florence demontre que ce profond Politique n’a eu jusqu’ ici que des 
lecteurs superficiels ou corrompus.” 

Rousseau du Contrat Social. I. 3. c. 6. 


In the preceding sections I have given an outline of the life 
of this celebrated writer—faint indeed, but as perfeet as the mu- 
tilated accounts which have descended to posterity would admit 
of. My readers have already, no doubt, more than once felt sur- 
prise that such a man should bear sucha character; that the zea- 
leus friend of liberty, who continually incited his countrymen to 
shake off the yoke which oppressed them, should be stigmatised 
as the champion of tyranny and the apologist of tyrants. It can 
surely only proceed from an ignorance of his real character, that 
the multitude has ever mistaken him for the dangerous teacher 
of injustice; surely the uninformed philanthropist alone has shud- 
dered at his name. 

I will point to the reader the source of these dishonouring pre- 
judices. Paulus Jovius, a man who weighed in the scale of his 
own passions and prejudices the character of every one whom he 
praised or blamed; who even gloried in using a golden pen for his 
friends, and an iron pen for his foes; who always caught at popular 
cry rather than at truth, and was far from being himself a pattern 
of morality-—Paulus Jovius is the chief cause of the unfavourable 
light in which Machiavel has been beheld. 

It is particularly to be observed, that his chief enemies are to 
be found among his cotemporaries, and that the most bitter of 
them belonged to a caste whose hostility he had provoked by se- 
verely lashing their vices in a drama called Ji Frate. His works 
were read with great avidity in England during that celebrated 
period when the commons of England began to resist the despo- 
tism of Charles I. When levity and vice were restored with 
Charles II. they fell into disrepute. It is a well-known fact, that 
works of extraordinary merit are seldom esteemed in the age in 
which they are written, and that authors must be content to refer 
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their productions to a less partial and generally more enlightened 
posterity. It is a circumstance considerably in favour of Machia- 
vel, that the public attention is at present much directed towards 
his works in Germany, where they meet with deserved approba- 
tion.* 

Having thus given an account of the life of Machiavel, it re- 
mains to inquire the reason why such a man should have the de- 
testable character which the generality of the world have attribu- 
ted to him. As during his life he is acknowledged to have acted 
the part of a good and virtuous citizen, it can be only in the works 
which he hasteft behind him that his calumniators can have the 
least foundation for their calumnies. And here it is particularly 
necessary to advert to the particular circumstances under which 
his different works were written. 

I cannot by any means give the reader so clear an idea of the 
real tendency of Machiavel’s political works, as by presenting him 
with some extracts from such of his writings as were published 
when his country was in a state of freedom, and he could, in con- 
sequence, declare his real sentiments without danger, and then 
contrasting them with passages from “ T'#e Prince, which was 
published during the tyranny of the Medici; a time at which he 
could not, without the risk of punishment, declare openly his sen- 
timents, and if he wished to instruct his fellow sufferers at all, he 
could only do it with safety in an obscure and ironical manner. 

The title of the tenth chapter of the first book of the Disserta- 
tions on the Decads of Livy is, 

« In proportion as the founders of a republic merit praise, do 
the institutors of tyranny deserve execration.” The whole of this 
chapter breathes a most amiable spirit, and would be of itself suf- 
ficient to refute the calumnies which have blasted the reputation 
of Machiavel. Let some extracts speak for themselves. 


“ Noone can be of judgment so depraved aş to hesitate in giving pre- 
ference to virtuous over vicious characters. Nevertheless, how many are 
there who, deceived by false appearances, and dazzled by the tinsel lus- 
tre of splendid actions, are inclined to regard with patience the most detev- 
table character! How many men docs weeping history record, who, bav- 


* The writer of this biography has received some assistatice from the 
5 des Machiavelli,“ contained in Wieland's Mercur ſor 
une, e 
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ing it in their power to be the founders of republics, have degenerated into 
tyrants,—unmindful how much true fame, bow much real glory, how much 
personal security, how much mental satisfaction and tranquillity they have 
thereby been deprived of. regardless of the infamy which, in oonsequence 
of their usurpatioa, bas, in the estimation of all good men, for ever blasted 
their reputation. Who would not rather be a Scipio than a Cesar—-an 
_ Agesilaus, a Timoleon, or a Dion, than a Nabis, a Phalaris, or a Dyoni- 
sius, and yet which have had the most imitators? Let no one be dazzled by 
the lustre which mercenary or intimidated historians have shed on the cha- 
racter of Cœsar. Those who wish to know in what terms free and impar- 
tial historians would have spoken of him, let them read what is said of Ca- 
tilfne; for of the two characters, that of Cæsar is the most detestable, inas- 
much as he actually executed what the other only projected. Even these 
mercenary or cowardly historiographers speak plainly enough their real 
sentiments of the tyrant Cæsar in their praises of the tyrannicidal Brutus. 
If the man who projects usurpation has a mind too callous to dread the cen- 
sure of posterity, let the embryo tyrant reflect on the fate of preceding ty- 
rants, and shudder at the danger he himself will incur: let him remember, 
that Titus, Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, Antoninus, and Marcus, required no 
prœtorian guards to shield them, no bands of armed men to encompass 
their palaces, for their virtues ensured to them the good will of the people; 
let him remember, that all the pomp of royalty could not enwrap Caligula, 
Nero, or Vitellius in a robe of safety, nor all their mercenary legions pro- 
tect them from the fury of an indignant people; let him remember, that of 
the twenty-six emperors who succeeded Cæsar in his usurpation, sixteen 
fell under the swords of assassins. Again: 

4 All those emperors who wore the purple in consequence of hereditary 
right were, with the single exception of Titus, bad men; whereas all those 
who succeeded to the imperial throne, by election or adoption, were, with- 
out a single exception, good. What a different spectacle does the empire 
exhibit during these different periods! Under the reign of the latter, we 
find the prince secure in the affections of his people, the world at peace, 
justice bearing aloft her triumphant scales, the authority of the senate re- 
spected, the magistracy honoured, property respected, virtue revered, and 
universal tranquillity prevail; the impure tongue of licentiousness awed 
into silence, corruption and ambition unknown, and the golden age prevail, 
in which every one could publish and defend whatever opinion he held. 
During the reign of the former, we find the empire yielding to the stroke 
of the foreign enemy, civil war rearing aloft its bloody standard, the throne 
stained by the dagger of the assassin, Italy bleeding at every pore, her for- 
tresses razed, her cities pillaged, Rome reduced to ashes to gratify the ca- 
price of the detestable Nero, the capitol attacked by those who ought to 
have been its defenders, the ancient temples desolate, the holy ceremonies 
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of religion violated, the cities defiled with adultery and every species of 
crimes, the sea covered with exiles, every where calumniators rewarded, 
the security of domestic life invaded, the fidelity of servants corrupted, 
those whose benevolent minds and beneficent actions prevented them from 
having enemies falling victims to the treachery of their friends, every 
where vice triumphant, and virtue made a capital offence. These are the 
obligations which Rome, which Italy, which the world, owe to Cæsar.“ 


The eleventh chapter is on the religien of the Romans. Ma- 
chiavel is of opinion that Numa was a greater benefactor to Rome 


than Romulus, and that no order of things can be durable without 


religion. This is one of the many facts which disprove the charge 
of irreligion so freely alleged against Machiavel. 

The fifty-fifth chapter has for its title, “ With how much faci- 
lity government is conducted where the people are virtuous. 
Where equality exists there is no danger of monarchy, and with- 
out it there can be no republic.” 

The whole of this chapter is extremely interesting. Was it not 
for fear of extending this article to too great a length, I should be 
tempted to translate the whole of it; I cannot, however, refrain 
from extracting the following observations on foreign commerce, 
and on the idle part of the community. Speaking of the morality 
of a particular people, he says, ; 

It proceeds from two causes. The first is, that their external com 
' merce is very inconsiderable, and their communication with foreign coun- 
tries extremely limited. They are not accustomed to seek abroad for hap- 
piness, but are content with those advantages which their own country far- 
nishes. To them it is Sufficient luxury to live on the food and wear the rar 
ment their native soil produces. Hence the chief occasions of external 
communication are prevented, and the commencement of corruption in 
peded. The other cause of their morality, common to them and to every 
people who have the happiness to live under a good government, is, that 
they do not permit any of their citizens to be gentlemen, but have establisb- 
ed the most perfect system of equality. By gentlemen, I mean those who 
lead an idle life, supported by the produce of their estates, which they are 
neither obliged to cultivate, nor are necessitated to perform any other de- 
ty to society. Such men as these are pernicious wherever they are suf- 
fered to exist, but they are absolutely destructive of the republican form 
of government.” 

In the fifty-eight chapter, which has for its title, „That the 
people are wiser and more constant and steady in their resolu- 
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tions than princes,” Machiavel most explicitly avows his repub- 
lican sentiments. After a very elaborate dissertation, and after 
combating in the most powerful manner the same opinions which 
then, as well as now, were advanced by the partisans of monar- 
chy, and aristocracy, he says, in express terms, “ sono MIGLIORI 
governi quelli de’ fofoli che quelli de’ princini”’ POPULAR Gov- 
ERNMENT IS BETTER THAN KINGLY. For the prevalence of the 
contrary opinion, he gives a great number of reasons; among the 
rest he says, “ The bad estimation in which many persons hold po- 
pular government proceeds in some measure from this circum- 
stance. No one fears to calumniate the people, because censure 
thrown on a body is not acutely felt by any of the individuals who 
compose the body, and therefore not likely to expose the cen- 
surer to any inconvenience. But no one dares to speak ill of a 
prince during the continuance of his power, however much he 
may deserve it; for being personally attacked, and the censure at- 
taching to only one individual, he never fails to resent the injury, - 
_and to wreak vengeance on the head of his denouncer.” 

Although the whole of our author’s observations on the Decads 
of Livy are extremely interesting, and prove in the most decisive. 
manner his hatred of tyranny, and his enthusiastic attachment to 
the cause of liberty, I shall content myself with presenting the 
reader with one single extract more. 


« In the contests between the Roman people and the Italian states, the 
greatest obstacle the former had to encounter was the ardent love of li- 
berty which animated the bosoms of their antagonists. History, indeed, 
abounds with instances of the desperate courage of those who have such a 
stimulus to excite them, and of the signal vengeance which the enslaved 
have wreaked on the heads of their enslavers. History at the same time 
displays a melancholy picture of the evils which slavery showers down on 
the people and states who are its unfortunate victims. How melancholy, 
then, is the reflection, that Italy, which formerly swarmed with free and 
happy states, should now scarcely contain a single one which can aspire to 
the name of freedom. After the Tuscans had freed themselves from kingly 
government, so great was their hatred of kings, that they refused to suc- 
cour Veia when besieged by the Romans, because unde’ kingly govern- 
ment. This passion for liberty is not wonderful, when experience shows 
us that no country has ever really flourished except ix a state of freedom.” 
L. 2. c. 2. ° 

VOL. vi. . 3 F 
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The history of Florence by Machiavel is comprised in eight 
books. It commences with a masterly account of the destruction 
of the Roman empire by the irruptions of the northern barba- 
rians. “It then proceeds to give a minute and interesting detail of 
the many revolutions which occurred in Florence from the begin- 
ning of its history till the year 1492, at which period it closes. The 
great length to which this article has already extended, obliges 
me to confine myself to one single extract from this work. 

The Florentines having confided a considerable purtion of 
power in the hands of a Neapolitan nobleman, known by the name 
of Walter, duke of Athens, the duxe made, as princes generally 
do, a very bad use of it. Inflamed with the lust of absolute pow- 
er, he was not sat®@fied with what he already possessed, but as- 
pired to arbitrary and uncontrolled dominion. In this situation of 
affairs, when the ambitious views of the duke were well known, 
Machiavel, after the manner of the ancient historians, puts the 
following words into the mouth of a venerable old man, who, at 
the head of a deputation from the most respectable inhabitants of 
Florence, waited on the duke. We come, sir, in consequence 
of the order you have issued for assembling the people. It ap- 
pears manifest to us that you design, by extraordinary means, to 
obtain that which we have not been willing to grant to you. Itis 
not our intention to oppose your design by force, but to point out 
to you what a heavy load of guilt you are about to contract, and 
with how much personal danger to yourself the undertaking will 
be accompanied. Your design is to enslave a state which has ne- 
ver yet lost its freedom; for ours was an alliance with, and nota 
subjection to, the king of Naples. Have you well considered the 
importance which, in a state like this, the people attach to liberty, 
and how enthusiastically they are attached to its very name? 
This ardent love of freedom no force can overcome, no length of 
time can obliterate, no merit on the part of its destroyer can 
counterbalance. Consider the immense force which will be ne- 
cessary to keep such a state enslaved. The foreign troops whom 
you may be enabled to keep in your pay will be found wholly insuf- 
ficient, and you cannot surely rely on any internal force which may 
at present appear favourable to you. For those who, actuated by 
private animosity against their fellew citizens, pretend to be your 
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friends, and excite you to the present enterprise, when they shall 

by your means have accomplished their own particular ends by 

wreaking vengeance on their enemies, will surely endeavour to 

destroy your power. The versatility of the lower orders of the 
people, in whom you at present appear to place confidence, is 
well known, and if they are at present attached to you, the sight - 
est accident will convert their attachment into hatred. You must 
ther¢fore calculate on having all the inhabitants of the state your 
enemies. Against this, what is your remedy? The sovereign who 
has only a few enemies, can get rid of them by banishment and the 

sword. But against universal hatred there can be found no remedy: 

the man who fears all around him, can make sure of none. If 
you attempt to get rid of those who seem your most formidable 
enemies, you do but aggravate the evil; for the hatred of those 
who remain will increase, and their daggers will be sharpened 
for vengeance. That time is not sufficient to obliterate the re- 
membrance of freedom is most certain; on the contrary, it fre- 
quently happens that the youth of an enslaved state, who never 
tasted the blessings of freedom, are the most eager to acquire it: 
they love freedom because their fathers have painted to them its 
advantages, and when they bave once recovered it, they will ob- 
stinately maintain and manfully defend it. And if their parents do 
not remind them of it, a thousand vestiges of freedom, which it will 
be impossible for you ever to obliterate, will keep-it ever fresh in 
their remembrance. Ie it in your power to confer advantages on 
the people equivalent to the sweet reflection of living free? How 
will you destroy their regret, how prevent them from repining 
after their former happiness? Though you added to their empire 
the whole province of Tuscany, though every day recorded some 
fresh triumph over the enemy, they would still be dissatisfied; for 
the glory would be not theirs, but yours; they would acquire not 
fellow citizens, but fellow slaves. Though your manners were 
the most pure and exemplary, though benevolence guided all 
your actions, though wisdom presided at all your counsels, the 
people would not cease to hate you. You deceive yourself if you 
think it possible to gain their affections; for to a people accus- 

tomed to live free, the slightest chain is heavy, the slightest ma- 
nacle irksome. It is now for you to decide whether you will at 
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tempt to enslave this people (to keep them enslaved will be im- 
possible, no citadel, no guards, no foreign force will be sufficient) 
or be content with the authority which we have voluntarily en- 
trusted to you. That this last may be your decision we sincerely 
wish, both for our sakes and your own. For once again remem- 
ber, that that dominion alone is durable which is founded on the 
voluntary submission of the people. Do not, therefore, blinded by 
ambition, force yourself into a situation where you can neither re- 
main, nor yet mount higher, but must of necessity fall, to our 
great detriment and your own certain destruction.” Delle His- 
torje, l. 2. p. 106. 

This rational and benevolent exhortation had no effect on the 
callous mind of Walter. He persisted in his detestable design, 
and became master of Florence. But so intolerable was his yoke, 
that in the short space of ten months, an insurrection of the peo- 
ple took place, and he was compelled to fly from Florence. 

The above extracts from these two works of Machiavel speak 
for themselves. I have only to add, that they are not partially se- 
lected, but that their spirit is that of the whole. I shall m the 
next section minutely examine his principal political work, “ The 


Prince,” and submit to the inquiry of my readers, whether it be 
in reality a contradiction of the other works he has left behind 
him. [To be continued. | 

— 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—AN OLD JOKE. 


Every one has heard the story of a man who, when looking at 
a house, asked the servant, a pretty girl, whether she was to be 
let with it? “ No, sir,” she repueds “if you please, I am to be let 
alone.” 

The origin of this jest or pun is not so well known, and it will 
surprise some people to learn that it is to be found in a pious 
writer who was born in the year 1592—viz. Francis Quarles. 


f ON THE WORLD. 


* This house is to be let for life or years, 

Her rent is sorrow, and her income tears; 

Cupid, 't has stood long void; her bills make known, 

She must be dearly let, or let alone. 


3 
* 
Ps 7. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CITY OF WASHINGTON. 
COST OF THE PUBLIC EDIFICES AT THE CITY OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. OL se nOoO, 

Tue following is an estimate of the value of the public pro- 
perty in the city of Washington, and at the quarries. This esti- 
mate is ſounded on a report made by the late superintendent of 
the city, to the secretary of the treasury, dated the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, 1816: — Of the well known rise in the value of property in 
this place, since that date, I have taken no account, preferring to 
be under, rather than over the real estimate. 

9th December, 1817. 


5185 building lots, estimated at $180 (the average amount of for- 

mer sales) per lot, - - - - - $933,300 
541 acres of ground reserved for the use of the United States, es- 

timated at the same rate, though deemed of much greater va- 


lue, would amount to - - - - 140, 000 

Wharves and water lots in the city, and free stone quarries at 
Aq uica, about - - - 40, 000 
81,713, 300 


The whole first cost of the public buildings, previous to the de- 
struction by the enemy, in August, 1814, appears, from the pro- 
per books, to have been: 


President's house, - - - $333,207 04 
North wing of the capitol, - - 479,262 57 
South wing of ditto, - - 308,808 51 
Treasury office, - - - 48,955 28 
War office, — — 44,058 54 


$1,214,291 94 


The actual disbursements for rebuilding these edifices, under 
the act of 15th February, 1815, was, on the Ist of January, 1818, 
as follows: 
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For the capitol, including marble quarry, - $324,103 32 
President’s house, = — 207,970 72 
Treasury office, — — 37,262 14 
War office, - - 31,541 86 
$600,878 04 
Outstanding bills for materials, &c. - | 80,576 13 
| 681,454 17 
Add the sum above, - — 1. 214,291 94 
The account may then be thus stated: 1,895,746 12 
DR. The United States. ` 
The cost of the public buildings up to the date as above, 1,895,746 11 
CR.—By the sale and value of the public lots, Co. &c. 1,713,300 
| Balance, Š z 182,446 11 


1,895,746 11 
To probable increase in value, for the balance, $182,446 11 


It results from the foregoing statements, tha no part of the 
cost of the public buildings will be paid by the people of the Uni- 
ted States, as has been erroneously stated. Iam, &c. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO-~A SAGACIOUS: CRITIC.) ` 


In one of the fables of Lemonier, by which the poet endeavour- 
ed to.inculcate the mischievous effects of excessive taxation, the 
following line was inserted in the original: 

“Ce que vous dis-la, je le dirois au roi.”* 

The censor blotted it out. The poet remonstrated, but in vain. 
After having taken a walk in the street, Lemonier returned, recit- 
ing this line: t 

« Ce que je vous dis-là—-tais toi. 
This alteration was approved, and the censor did not perceive that 
the satire was only become more pointed. 


* What I say to you there, I would say to the king. 
+ What I would say to you there,—hold your tongue- 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue following extracts from the minutes of a Jockey Club, 
which existed in 1766-73, and was composed of the most distin- 
guished gentlemen of this city, may be interesting to some of our 
readers: 

The races were run on the Centre Square, and the people ap- 
pear to have been summoned together by the sound of a drum. 

On one occasion it was “ Resolved, That the bell-man be sent 
round the city, to request the inhabitants to keep their dogs at 
home.” 

« Mr. Vice President (S. Moylan) informed the Club, that 
Mr. James Pemberton had applied to him, as a member of the 

‘Club, requesting that the time of the Philadelphia races might be 
altered, as they were fixed for those days when the yearly meet- 
ing of the Friends is held in this city.” 

The day was changed accordingly. 

The names of several young ladies, whom we now recognize 
amidst groups of grandchildren, appear as subscribers to a purse 
of 501. 

The impropriety of this practice was, however, felt: and “ after 
much debatc, it was resolved that no further application be made 
to the ladies for a continuation of their subscriptions.” ` 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—BAR JOKE. 


Tae members of the Verulam (Law) Club, in Lincoln’s Inn, 
had their spoons lately stolen by a thief, who was detected in the 
fact; and on prosecuting him at the Old Bailey, the barristers 
were rather perplexed as to the froferty. The case being re- 
ferred to Mr. Jekyl, he observed, that there were two points for 
their consideration: “ these spoons,” said he, “ are marked with 
the Acad of lord Bacon, and the words Verulam Club. Now as to 
the Verulam Club, you are all subscribers, and therefore joint 
proprietors; but to which of you the ead fi lord Bacon belongs, 
I am not able to determine!” 
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` POLITICAL STATE OF ALGIERS. 


On the Political State of Algiers, the effects of the recent English expe- 
dition, and the best line of policy in regard to the Barbary States; with 
observations, by an Italian gentleman, recently returned from capti- 
vity in that country. 


[ Continued from page 390. | 


Tre example of the Order of Malta was not lost upon the sul- 
tans. They found, inthe Grecian islands, a numcrous population, 
inured to a seafaring life; despotism had been yet unable to em- 
ploy it in forming the imperial fleets; but Selim and Soliman en- 
couraged their subjects to arm vessels to attack all the chris- 
tians, as the knights of Malta attacked all the musulmen. The 
life of a pirate, like that of a military partisan, presents to bold 
and enterprising spirits all the charms of independence. Men who 
would have exerted their very utmost activity to avoid being put on 
board the fleet of the captain pacha, were eager to arm vessels 
themselves for this petty warfare, and excellent mariners were soon 
formed under the banner of the crescent. The two brothers, Ho- 
ruc and Ariadeno, who bore each the surname of Barbarossa, dis- 
tinguished themselves in this career. These brothers, particularly 
the second, founded the piratical republic of Algiers, in imitation of 
the Order of Malta. They even sanctified piracy by religious fa- 
naticism, and they promised to the soldiers who combated for the 
faith, at once the pillage of the infidels upon earth, and a happy 
eternity in heaven. The supreme power at Algiers, as at Malta, 
was reserved to the foreign militia, who came to serve for the ho- 
nour of religion in both republics; the reigning soldiery was re- 
cruited by voluntary enlistments in countries of the same faith, to 
the exclusion only of the country in which it reigned. In both 
the militia reserved to itself the right of electing its chief; and 
the dey, like the grand master, was, for the soldiers, the first 
among his equals; for the inhabitants an absolute sovereign 
Distinctions of birth were not known among the Turks, so that 
the proofs of nobility demanded at Malta could not be required at 
Algiers; yet the ortes of Algiers were composed of freemen, 
while the janissaries of Constantinople, and the mamelukes of 
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Egypt are enfranchised slaves. As the Islamite religion made no 
virtue of continence, the Barbarossas could not bind their soldiers 
by a vow of chastity; nevertheless, the government opposes their 
marriage, and studiously removes their children, the chiloulis, 
from all share in the government. The republic of Zaporavian 
cossacks, which the Turks say was founded in express imitation 
of the Order of Malta, went still farther; it absolutely excluded 
women from the countries which its soldiers inhabited, and 
whence they spread to ravage Poland, Russia, and all the shores 
of the Black Sea. 

Thus was instituted the religious and military order of Algiers, 
but upon a far broader basis than that of Malta. A great king- 
dom was subjected to it; and a numerous population, consider- 
able revenues, fortresses, seaports distributed over a long extent 
of coast, rendered it much more formidable; besides, its rise was 
precisely at the era when the mercantile marine of the christians 
had been greatly extended, while that of the musulmen sunk 
along with their commerce; the prizes of the Algerines became 
every day richer, those of the knights every day poorer and less 
numerous. The two rival military orders fought sometimes for 
the honour of religion; both however, preferred an encounter with 
merchant ships, and we have met with a person who was in more 
than sixty engagements in a christian galley, without recollecting 
to have once seen a man wounded on board. 

We must not look for these details in M. Pananti’s book. He 
gayly apologizes for not having made the researches which his 
readers might perhaps expect, on the ground that nothing was 
less voluntary than his voyage to Algiers. The truth is, that in 
the pages which he has entitled, History and Revolutions of Bar- 
dary, he accumulates a great number of errors. But he has scen 
facts; he is instructive when he relates them, and we recog- 
nize, even in his narrative, features of resemblance between Al- 
giers and Malta, which he never thought of; features which must 
always be modified by the difference between the religious fana- 
ticism of the Turks and that of the Christians, and which seem 
sometimes to make one the caricature of the other. 


“The Turks of Algiers,” says he, are a foreign militia, come from 
Constantinople to defend the country, and to preserve it under the patron- 
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age and allegiance of the grand seignior of the Osmanlis. But this daring 
militia has found the power in its hands, it has refused to obey, and has be- 
come sovereign. These soldiers make and unmake the heads of the gov- 
ernment; they occupy all the offices of state, they keep the Africans in sla- 
very, they oppress them, and their daring character renders Algiers a the- 
atre of revolutions, where blood never ceases to flow. 

« Every two years the regency of Algiers send vessels and commission- 
ers to the Levant to obtain recruits, and thus fill the blanks which war, 
disease, and punishments, leave in the militia. They are drawn from the 
vilest of the populace of Constantinople, and from the greatest malefac- 
tors. They are so despised in the Levant, that no Turkish woman will 
follow them into Barbary. But scarcely are they arrived in Africa, and at- 
tached to an insolent and domineering militia, when they assume an im- 
portant air, take the title of essendi, and have all the pride and arrogance 
of soldiers of fortune. However vain they may be of their power, they 
fee] no shame of their humble origin; on the contrary, they seem proud of 
having risen so high from so low a station. A dey said one day to a con- 
sul, ‘ My father salted tongues at Pera, my mother sold them at Constanti- 
nople; I ought then to know tongues; but I never met a worse than thine.’ 
Although these troops do not amount to more than twelve or thirteen 
thousand men, they hold in subjection five millions of people who abhor, 
but obey them. They deal, indeed, with a degraded race, who place 
their glory in humbling themselves, and who believe a man to be more ho- 
nourable, the more he is a slave. 

« The government of Algiers is a military republic, with a Sante 
chief. The administration is composed of the dey, and of a council or as- 
sembly of the principal officers, called dowane, which we have turned into 
divan. But the constitution is now only a name; the whole authority rests 
with the dey. It is a mixed government, and the worst of all mixtures. 
You see a turbulent election with all the symptoms of the most restless 
democracy, a prince invested with the most despotic power, an insolent 
aristocracy, composed of the principal officers of state; in short, a military 
government, with all its abuses, its violence, and its brutal ferocity. 

« The chief of the Algerine government, named dey, is always drawn 
from the body of Turkish soldiers; he obtains his post by election without a 
shadow of hereditary succession. Each soldier, at the death of the dey, goes 
to the palace and gives his vote. Whoever is proposed, if he is not unani- 
mously chosen, is excluded, and the operation is continued till they come 
to a personage who obtains an unanimous vote. The elected person must 
be dey, whether he will or will not, because all that happens on earth has 
been previously decreed in heaven, and no mortal is permitted to resist 
this supreme command. But a seditious fellow may raise his sword against 
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his prince, and violently seize his place, for that too, say the musulmen, 
had been predestinated, and, consequently, could not fail to happen. 

« It may be easily conceived, that in an assembly of soldiers, from whom 
an absolute unanimity is required, cabals and factions must rage in all 
their fury. While a great majority has proclaimed a chief, the malcontent 
janissaries assemble in other apartments of the palace, they seize the hall 
of election, massacre the intended chief, and substitute another, who, yet 
covered with the blood which he has shed, puts on the ro; al robe, and com- 
pels the terrified assembly to silence and approbation. Frequently the sol- 
diers, in their quarters, raise an insurrection, and send a herald to the dey 
with orders to quit the palace. As soon as he obeys, his head is struck off. 
Sometimes the prince is poisoned, sometimes he is assassinated on his way 
to the mosque; frequently a fanatic cuts off his head amidst the assembly of 
the divan, and the same scimitar which has given him authority serves to 
maintain it. These ferocious chiefs, elected amid blood and tumult, repeat 
then the maxim of a Tartar emperor, ‘If you wish to preserve the state 
tranquil, keep the sword of vengeance always waving.’ 

As soon as a soldier is named dey, he is invested with the caftan, a spe- 
cies of royal robe; he mounts the estrade, and all present exclaim, ‘We 
comsent, be it so, and God give him prosperity.’ The mufti proclaims him 
dey; a discourse is read to him on the duties attached to his dignity; he is 
reminded, that God having called him to govern the state, he ought to em- 
ploy his authority in punishing the wicked, in doing justice, in securing the 
public safety, and in paying the soldiers regularly. Those who are near- 
est kiss the hand of the new prince, the militia salute him, a cannon is 
fired to warn the people, and the ceremony is over. 

c: The election is followed by an universal change of men in office; the 
new dey is not content with ridding himself of all his rivals, he often puts 
to death all the ministers of his predecessor, he seizes their wealth, he 
receives the presents of those whom he chooses to supply their place, he 
fills his treasure, but at the same time he must scatter gold among bis sol- 
diers. Hali Dey, raised to the throne after the tragic death of Ibrahim, sur- 
named the Madman, put to death on that occasion no Jess than 1700 per- 
sons. The people murmured at bis barbarity, but far from moderating his 

fury, he pretended to have discovered a conspiracy, and caused Algiers to 
stream with blood. 

“ The dey has the right of making war or peace, he assembles the divan 
when he pleases, he imposes tributes, he regulates all affairs except those 
of religion. He is supreme judge in all civil or criminal causes, and is 
obliged to give account of his behaviour, or to communicate his views to 
no one;—to resist his decrees would be to resist those of destiny. Heaven 
having given him all power, is believed also to have given him all know- 
ledge; and those who were his equals are the first to fall at bis feet.” 
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In the narrative of a traveller, the part which most strongly at- 
taches us is always that which places himself on the stage. We 
then become partners in his adventures; his emotions, in all that 
makes us live and travel along with him. We may doubt the sound- 
ness of his judgment, the accuracy of his impressions; we may 
often believe him prejudiced or ill-informed; but, by writing his 
own story, he at least succeeds in painting himself. We thus 
make some progress in the knowledge of man; and, even sup- 
posing him to express his sentiments in an affected manner, this 
affectation is one of the modes of being which we should learn to 
know; and, indeed, it behoves us to observe it, in order to rectify 
the judgment which we are to adopt as to the narrator. 

But if ever the curiosity of the reader is excited by a travel- 
ler’s personal adventures, it is when they are of a nature so ex- 
traordinary and so dismal as those to which M. Pananti was ex- 
posed;—when a man of liberal education, who had known all the 
enjoyments of life and society, is suddenly plunged into the most 
frightful of all misfortunes; when he becomes the slave of a bar- 
barous master, is exposed to every severity which avarice can in- 
stigate, to draw profit from his strength, or fanaticism to humble 
him; when he sees no probable end to his misery, and, judging by 
his fellow-sufferers, has room to fear lest his soul itself should be 
degraded by sorrow, and lest, according to the beautiful expression 
of Homer, Jupiter should really take from man half his worth on 
the day that he is reduced to slavery. Then our curiosity redou- 
bles to know the whole detail of such adventures. They form an 
awful spectacle, on which we cannot fix our eyes, yet from which 
we cannot turn them; they excite the most powerful and most 
painful of interests. Besides, they come so close to us, that we 
cannot avoid making a constant reference to ourselves. In fact, 
Moorish slavery has this peculiarity, that, though it be a very rare 
misfortune, and very unlikely to happen to cach of us, it is scarcely 
more unlikely to one man than another. A man may be involved 
in this horrible calamity without being engaged in extraordinary 
adventures, without having sought dangers; he has as many 
chances of encountering it in the shortest sail as in the longest 
voyage. In one of those parties of pleasure which are almost ne- 
cessary in the education of men of the world; in the almost daily 
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passage from Leghorn to Genoa, from Antibes to Nice, from 
Cette to Marseilles, there may be, and there more than once has 
been found a barbarous vessel concealed behind a promontory of 
that European coast which is still in sight; he may thus be car- 
ried off from his family for ever. More than one traveller, nay, 
more than one peaceful inhabitant of the country, has been sur- 
prised, amid his amusements or his labours, by a landing of cor- 
sairs. Among the two or three thousand christian slaves whom 
M. Pananti found at Algiers, there were many who, six months 
before their capturè, believed themselves as secure from this 
danger as the reader now is. l 

The adventures of M. Pananti are well calculated to excite this 
interest; but we cannot conceal that it is much diminished by his 
mode of relating them. He seems ambitious, above all things, of 
the reputation of a brilliant writer. He studies to enliven each of 
his short chapters by a bon mot, an epigram, a little story, a hap- 
py quotation. He seeks, at the same time, to make a parade of the 
most varied knowledge, and, in imitation of the illustrious travel- 
ler who has made us so well acquainted with Spanish America, 
never speaks of a country without comparing it to every other. 
But much of this learning, foreign to the object of the work, 
which is furnished to M. Humboldt from the stores of universal 
erudition, and an inexhaustible memory, appears in M. Pananti 
superficial or caught at the moment. Many of his little stories 
have been long familiar in conversation, or even in collections of 
anas; many of his quotations are incorrect, particularly those in 
verse. In the former extract, many of these passages which ap- 
peared out of place have been suppressed; the same will be done 
in the following, where we shall endeavour to exhibit the per- 
sonal adventures of M. Pananti, and to show, after him, what is 
to be feared from the people of Barbary, and what, with more 
energetic measures, might be hoped from Africa. 

M. Pananti is a Tuscan man ef letters, who, during the revolu- 
tion, had gone over to England. After having made a little for- 
tune there, he wished to return to his own country, and he em- 
barked at Portsmouth on board a Sicilian vessel bound for Paler- 
mo. From a singular negligence, he does not mention the year | 
of his return, though it appears to have been in 1812; and he 
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gives neither date nor cause of any of the events which he re- 
lates. The Sicilian captain refused to join an English convoy, and 
afterwards to stop at the little isle of St. Pierre, near Sardinia, where 
he had been warned of the appearance of an Algerine squadron. 
He obstinately set sail at a time when all the passengers expect- 
ed to remain several days in the road. 


« We spent a gloomy and agitated night. I was beginning to shut my 
eyes for a moment, wher the chevalier Rossi, who had risen with the zun 
came and told me that the same sails which we had formerly seen were 
still to be discovered. I sprung from bed, got on deck, and found all the 
passengers in anguish and confusion. Tbe six sails appeared then only like 
imperceptible points on the vast plain of the waves. These vessels made 
a threatening evolution, which manifested their hostile designs. 4 cry of 
terror and grief burst from our sailors. They began, in their trouble, to 
run, to fatigue themselves, to make a hundred useless efforts for safety. 
Agitation is not activity, and operations without a plan produce only delay 
and confusion. By a horrible fatality, the wind, which till then, had blown 
with violence, suddenly fell; and we found ourselves fixed down in the 
middle of the vast element. The captain was mute and stupified; he did 
nothing, which was the very worst thing he could do. Let us try, said we, 
with all our sails, and if sails are insufficient, with oars, to gain the coast of 
Sardinia: if we cannot do better, let us at least take to the boat, and save 
our persons. But the captain pointed with his finger to a hostile vese? 
which was to leeward, and opposed our retreat. I know not what weight 
there was in his reasons; but I know that he did nothing, either to fly or to 
defend us. The first time that we discovered the enemy, they were eighteen 
miles off, and Sardinia was not three. The pirates have since told us, that 
we had a bad rais; that, if they had seen the least movement made towards 
the shore, they would not have so much as turned towards us; but that see- 
ing us remain immoveable, and even approach them, they thought us en- 
chanted, or, according to their emphatic expression, drawn by the spirit of 
darkness towards our inevitable ruin. 

We remained six hours in this state of horrible perplexity. When the 
barbarians came near, we heard their frightful cries, we saw the immense 
crowd of Moors make thcir appearance. The most courageous then lost 
all hope; we all fled at this cruel spectacle, and shut ourselves up in our 
little cells, awaiting the grand catastrophe of this tragedy. We heard the 
cries of the Africans, who, with naked sabres, boarded our vessel. The 
loud firing of a cannon sounded in our ears; we believed that it was the 
commencement of the action, and that we should soon go to the bottom: 
but it was only the signal of a fair prize. A second discharge announced 
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the capture and the possession of the vessel. The Algerines had darted 
upon our ship; they made their cangiar and atiagan flash over our heads; 
they commanded us to make no resistance, and to submit. What could we 
do? We obeyed. The Algerines then, assuming a less ferocious air, began 
to cry out, Mo fear, no fear. They demanded run, and the keys of our 
trunks. They separated us into two divisions, one of which remained in the 
vessel, and the other was transported into ihe Algerine frigate. I was of 
the latter number. 
4 On reaching Algiers, we were landed in two boats, and found a nume- 
rous population assembled to celebrate the triumphant return of the fleet. 
Yet we were neither stripped nor insulted as christian slaves are said usu- 
ally to be when they arrive on this inhospitable shore. We had a long walk 
before arriving at the palace where the council is assembled,—where the 
great examinations are made,—and the sentences pronounced. The rais 
entered the palace of the marine, and we remained at the gate. Thena 
large curtain was raised, and we saw the hall of the palace where the mem- 
bers of the regency, the ulemas of the law, and the first agas of the divan, 
appeared, seated in their barbarous pomp, and horrible majesty. Pre- 
sently, without ceremony or preamble, our papers were demanded and ex- 
amined. The usual formalities were observed to give an appearance of 
justice to acts of rapine. Our papers were presented to the English consul, 
who had been sent for to verify them. He saw fully their insufficiency, 
but, impelled by the goodness of his heart, and by pity for so many suffer- 
ers, he made the most generous efforts to extricate us from this horrible 
danger. His eagerness was not diminished by our belonging to a country 
united to France; we were uphappy, and, consequently, sacred in the eyes 
of an Englishman. But the rais, Hamida, insisted upon the ferocious laws 
of piracy; he established the nicest distinctions between domicile and na- 
tionality;—he showed himself a complete master of the African code of ju- 
risprudence. 

« We heard the council repeat, a good prize, prisoners, slaves! These 
words were echoed by the crowd assembled in the great square; who, 
by their cries, seemed to call for this decision. The consul then de- 
manded the English lady and her two daughters; granted. The chevalier 
Rossi, husband of the lady, advanced with courage and dignity; he urged 
his claims as husband of an English lady, and father to English children. 
He was declared free also; he went to join his wife and children. The con- 
sul made yet one attempt for the safety of all; it was useless. The horri- 
ble cry. Slaves, slaves! resounded tumultuously through the hall. and was 
echoed by the multitude. The members of the regency rose, the council 
was dissolved, the English consul and vice-consul retired with the family 
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of Rossi, and we remained immoveable, stupified, as if thunder had fallen 
on our heads. 

« We arrived at the pachalic, or palace of the pacha, now inhabited by 
the dey. The first object which struck our eyes, and froze them with hor- 
ror, was that of six bloody heads, newly cut off, which were spread round 
the threshold; it was necessary to remove them with the foot before we 
could enter. They were those of some turbulent agas who had shown dis. 
content against the prince; but they were supposed, by us, to be heads of 
christians exposed there in order to fill with terror the new visiters of 
these fatal regions. A deep silence reigned throughout these walls; terror 
was painted in every countenance. We were ranged in a row before the 
windows of the dey, to flatter the view of the despot. He appeared at the 
balcony, viewed us haughtily and disdainfully; then smiled with a ferocious 
joy, made a sign with his hand, and ordered us to depart. We made a cir- 
cuit through the winding streets of the city. We arrived at length ata 
large and gloomy building; this was the great bani, or alave- prison. We 
crossed its dark and dirty court, amid the multitude of slaves; they were 
ragged, pale, haggard, with downcast heads, their cheeks hollowed by the 
deep furrows of wo, their souls so exhausted by long suffering, that every 
affection of their hearts seemed destroyed; they viewed us with stupid in- 
difference, and gave no sign of pity. The day on which the slaves do not 
go to work, they remain shut up, and wander like pale spectres in this 
abode of darkness. 

“The first ray of morning had not appeared, when we were suddenly 
awaked by a confused noise of cries and blows, and a clanking of chains. 
The guardian of the prison instantly summoned us to rise. To work, you 
cattle! was the general exclamation of the alguazils, spurring forward the 
slowest by a repeated application of the whip. The black aga arrived at 
the prison. He had brought iron rings to be put on oar left foot, and to re- 
main there for ever in token of the abject condition to which we were re- 
duced. These rings were very small, but how horrible is the weight of the 
marks of slavery. The black aga fixed the ring on my companions, bat be 
put inine into my hand, seeing that his excellency the pacha granted me 
the distinguished favour of placing it on my own foot. 

We were, to the number of two hundred, unhappy men of different at 
tions, who had been taken by the infidels in their last cruise. They st 
us on the road with guards before and behind; an immense band followed 
asad and deep silence reigned among us. We saw passing before ws the 
bands of old slaves, whom their tormentors followed with whips, cal 
out, To work, you cattle; to work, you infidel dogs! We arrived at tha 
rine, and they threw two black barley loaves to us, in the same mans 3 
to dogs. The old slaves caught them in the air, and devoured them with 
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frightful avidity. On reaching thé great hall, we found seated there, in 
horrible majesty, and in all the pompof this tyrannic government, the 
members of administration, the agas of the militia, the first rais of the fleet, 
the grand admiral, the mufti, the ulemas of the law, and the judges, ac- 
cording to the Koran. We were filed, numbered, selected, and examined, 
as is done in the East at the sale of the Icoglans, or in America at the great 
market of black slaves. A profound silence reigned. Our eyes were fixed 
on the ground; our hearts beat. A voice was heard. It was that of the mi- 
nister of the marine, the first secretary of state. A name is pronounced: it 
is mine. I was desired to come forward; divers questions were put to me; 
as to my residence in England, my connexions, and my employments in 
that country. The minister terminated them by these amazing words, 
ee You are free.” A soldier was ordered to take from my foot the iron ring: 
he obeyed, and advised me to go and thank the minister, who squeezed my 
band, and said a number of obliging things. He then ordered the drago- 
man to conduct me to the house of the English consul. Joy had overflow- 
ed my heart the moment I could move my foot freely; but my second 
thought was for my unhappy companions, who, after what had happened, 
gave way, in their turn, to flattering hopes. I also hoped for their liberty; 
I walked slowly, and paused at every step, to see if they did not follow. But 
the order was given to conduct them to labour; their various employments 
were assigned to them, and they were obliged to set out. I saw them with 
downcast heads, and eyes swelled with tears, sadly begin their march; they 
turned once again, squeezed my hand, bade me adieu, and disappeared. 

« I was recalled to the marine, and the great magazine of prizes, to re- 
cover my effects, which were to be restored by order of government; but 
money, goods, baggage, all had been seized, plundered, carried off by the 
Turks and Moors, and I could recover nothing. I suffered this day an im- 
mense loss; the fruit of so many years of labour, of industry, of priva- 
tion, was gone. I had suffered a still more grievous loss, that of all my 
books and manuscripts.” [To be continued. 


——— 
CUSTOM OF UNCOVERING. 


Tue custom of men sitting uncovered in church, is certainly very de- 
cent, but not very ancient. Richard Cox, lord bishop of Ely, died 22d July. 
1581, and was afterwards very solemnly buried in his own cathedral. I 
have seen an admirable, fair, large old drawing, exhibiting in one view, his 
funeral procession, and, in another, the whole assembly (and, as appears 
by the drawing, a very great one too) sitting in the choir, to hear the fune- 
ral sermon, all covered, and having their bonnets on. John Fox, the mar- 
tyrologist, died the 18th of April, 1587, and being then a very old man, he 
wore a strait cap, covering his head and ears, and over that a deepish 
crowned shallow-brimmed slouched hat. This is the first hat I have yet 
observed in any picture. Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa. 
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Discourses on the Evidence of the Jewish and Christian Revelation. By Sir 
Henry Moncrief Wellwood, Bart. D.D., &c.. 
[Concluded from page 383.] 


Ir was not unreasonable to suppose, that those who already be- 
lieved in the existence and superintendance of one only God, 
would be much better prepared for the reception of christianity, 
than those who blindly invested with the attributes and honours of 
the Deity every object of their fear and love: and consequently 
that Jews would become Christians more readily than Greeks or 
Vandals. But in this, asin many other cases, the result to which 
experience conducts, is different from that which theory would 
lead us to expect; for it has been found much more easy to ex- 
pose the absurdity of polytheism, than to demonstrate to the sa- 
tisfaction of some zealous theists, that our faith is built upon a 
sound foundation. Where a disposition to be convinced is want- 
ing, the progress made in religious knowledge is an impediment 
rather than a help to conviction on some abstruse subjects in chris- 
tian theology. The founder of our religion himself, when he 
invites us to cultivate docility of mind, clearly intimates the ne- 
cessity of it; and there is no other way of accounting for the scep- 
ticism of many men of enlarged capacity, than by supposing them 
unwilling to be convinced. It cannot be doubted, after what we 
have all seen, that prejudice is generally much more difficult to 
combat than ignorance; and that argument is seldom very effica- 
cious when it opposes the passions or the interests of men. The 
pride of the Jew was wounded, and his ambitious expectations 
disappointed, by the christian dispensation; and he could not be 
persuaded to believe that the prophecies had been fulfilled. The 
less enlightened, but more humble Pagan soon discovered the 
superiority of the new system, and yielded to the evidence which 
his own senses, or the sufficient testimony of others, so amply af- 
forded him. The correct opinions which the Jews entertained 
respecting the Supreme Being were accompanied with certain 
other opinions and traditions for which chere was no good ſoun- 
dation; and they would have parted as readily with the one, as 
with the others. Their minds were satisfied as to the conduct 
which God had resolved to pursue with his creatures; and when 
given to understand that this conduct was to be different from 
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what they expected, instead of applying diligently to the inquiry— 
whether it was consistent with what they had a right to expect, 
they came hastily to the fatal conclusion, that the promulgator of 
this disagreeable doctrine was not the Messiah of the God of 
israel, 

Besides the unfortunate position of their affairs, which seemed, 
as we formerly observed, to require a temporal deliverer rather 
than a spiritual ruler, there were other causes which served to 
account for their erroneous suppositions respecting the character 
of the Messiah. The rewards and punishments assigned to their 
conduct by the law were, for the most part, temporal; and they 
do not, except in a very few instances, appear to have been ac- 
customed to look for any of their happiness beyond the grave. 
Worldly prosperity and the peaceable possession of a land flow- 
ing with milk and honcy, were the inducements usually held out 
for obedience to the will of God; while ever} species of tempo- 
ral adversity were threatened as the punishment of disobedience. 
As a nation, the penalty of thei sins was that their enemies 
should prevail against them, that they should be deprived of the 
land which the Lord their God had given them, and carried into 
captivity among strangers: as individuals, they were taught to 
expect poverty, calamity, disease, and death: but further than 
this they had no apprehensions; they did not suppose that the 
sinner would have to endure, in another state of existence, the 
misery which his offences had entailed upon him. The most 
abandoned offenders received with horror the dreadful sentence— 
Thy carcase shall not come unto the sepulchre of thy fathers;”’ 
but, for their immortal part, they seem to have been under no 
alarm. Both their hopes and their fedrs regarded sublunary 
things; while those which they were told the christian religion 
would inspire, were of a higher kind. The feelings to which ap- 
peal was to be made, as well as the doctrines which were to be 
propagated, were quite new to them;—why wonder then that the 
appeal was in many instances unsuccesstul, and that the doctrines 
frequently met with opposition or neglect? 

That firm attachment to the ceremonial part of their law, for 
which, especially after the captivity, they were so remarkable, 
was an insurmountable obstacle in the way of their conversion to 
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christianity; as they could not but look with a jealous eye upona 
teacher, who seemed to undervalue its efficacy, and to intend its 
abrogation. They were not fully convinced of the important 
truth—that “ to obey is better than sacrifice; and their dis- 
pleasure was excited by being told, that no outward sanctity, no 
heartless show of reverence for the Deity, no strictness of adhe- 
rence to forms, though of divine appointment, could atone for the 
wilful violation of any of those precepts of morality and piety, of 
which external observances ought to be merely the signs. They 
certainly were not prepared to hear “that circumcision availed 
nothing;” and they felt the most poignant disappointment at dis- 
covering that their religious rites, instead of being made obliga- 
tory upon the rest of mankind, were, for the future, to become un- 
necessary even to themselves. They knew the Mosaic dispersa- 
tion to be of heavenly origin, and it was their pride and delight. 
The person calling himself the Messiah, in his addresses to the 
people, annulled ancient institutions to which they were fondly 
attached; and laid additional stress upon others which were al- 
ready disagreeable to them. With the multitude, therefore, a 
plausible argument was used;— Will God destroy his own work? 
This man of Gallilee, who pretends to be the Christ, if he were 
sent by God, would not set himself up in opposition to God’s or- 
dinances. He is an impostor, and we will not believe on him.“ 
It did not, moreover, serve to recommend the new dispensa- 
tion to the Jews, that the benefits to flow from it were to be uni- 
versally felt; although the words in which the original prophecy 
was conveyed, clearly expressed that al? the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed in the Redeenier of Israel. The Jews, indeed, 
had little intercourse of a friendly kind with any of the nations 
that surrounded them. By all of them they were despised; by 
many of them they had been, ut various times, cruelly oppressed; 
and while they must have considered ita palpable violation of the 
law to admit the Gentiles to an unconditional participation in their 
privileges, they must also have thought it disgraceful to be re- 
conciled with their inveterate enemies, without having exacted 
the atonement, which, in conformity with the usual practice of 
nations, they regarded as justly their due. They had been ac- 
rustomed to look upon an affront offered to them as to be expi- 
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ated only by the utter destruction of those who offered it; and the 
many instances in which, as their history informs us, the wicked- 
ness of their neighbours had provoked the Almighty to command 
their destruction, and to make his chosen people the instrument 
of their punishment, encouraged the expectation that God would 
again fight on their side, and again enable them to triumph. The 
divine precepts— Love your enemies; do good to them that hate 
vou“ had not found their way into Judæa; and the Jews, as well 
as the rest of the world, thought themselves fully at liberty to 
usurp the peculiar attribute of the King of kings, and to execute 
vengeance on all who injured them. 

There was also another objection, which, though of slight im- 
portance during the life-time of our Lord, and before the scheme 
of christianity came to be fully understood, deserves to be men- 
tioned, on account of the consequences it afterwards produced: 
The Gentiles were not simply to be admitted into the christian 
covenant; they were to be admitted without being obliged to sub- 
mit to those forms and ceremonies which God had appointed for 
‘the proselytes to Judaism. They could not help thinking that, if 
the heathen could be entitled to all the blessings then offered to 
mankind without yielding to circumcision and the other legal 
observances, that moral and religious pre-eminence which they 
trusted they had maintained, would eventually be lost, and the 
name of Jew come to denote nothing more than the nation to which 
the individual who bore it belonged. It must have been most 
unpleasing to those who valued themselves upon being God’s fa- 
vourite people, and elevated above the rest of mankind by a pe- 
culiar revelation, and by laws and customs established by Heaven 
itself, to discover that the spiritual kingdom of Christ was to 
embrace the. whole human race alike; and that they were to re- 
ceive no higher honours or rewards in it, than those to which the 
Gentiles might aspire. It must have mortified them to reflect, 
that the burden of the law had been borne by them in vain. And, 
on the whole, we cannot wonder that they did not witness without 
regret the disappointment of their long-cherished hopes of re- 
ceiving in the Messiah a prince and a conqueror, who should re- 
dress their wrongs and revenge their injuries; who should reign 
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over them in earthly glory, and fasten the heavy yoke of their 
ceremonial law upon the necks of all around them. 

Such were the obstacles opposed to the reception of the glad 
tidings of salvation. And though we cannot, consistently with 
the positive declaration of scriptures, and with the rule we have 
ourselves laid down, allow that such arguments amount to a jus 
tification of the conduct observed by the Jews; yet it must (we 
think) be admitted, that circumstances like those just mentioned, 
when properly considered, reduce their guilt to the level of that in- 
curred by some other nations, who have met with much more mer- 
cy from their fellow creatures. Butas we do not desire for them 
any thing more than they are fairly entitled to, we shall proceed 
to consider how far their conduct has been in wilful opposition to 
the light they had, or might have had, from revelation. 

It has been regarded as the peculiar glory of christianity, that 
by it “ life and immortality have been clearly brought to light” 
If no revelation had been made to the Jews on this subject, they 
might be excused in having set themselves deliberately to op- 
pose the gospel (so far as this interesting doctrine is concerned; ) 
and all that could be urged against them would be, that they had 
suffered their prejudices to get the better of their reason. But, 
unfortunately for them, this is not exactly the case. The doc- 
trine was not unknown among them, though by no means clearly 
understood. The more enlightened Hebrews, in every age, pro- 
bably looked forward to a future state, to which we, who have 
been instructed by subsequent events, find evident allusions is 
many parts of the Old Testament; but the majority, we may be- 
lieve, had their doubts, or knew very little, if any thing, about it 
Perhaps, even the most enlightened had but an obscure idea of 
the divine conduct observable in this world being only part of s 
great plan, the operation of which was destined not to terminate 
with the existence of our globe, but to continue to all eternity. 
The Psalmist himself seems to have found considerable diffcule 
in accounting for the temporal prosperity of the wicked; as, 
though he could not think of arraigning the equity of God’s ge- 
vernment, to have often considered “ the ways of Heaven as dagk 
and intricate.” Had this sublime doctrine been clearly undeb 
stood by him, all difficulty would have vanished. It cannot be 
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pretended that, in later times, even those who were not the best 
informed were entirely ignorant of it; as it became a point of 
controversy between two contending sects, the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, and one of the chief marks by which they were dis- 
tinguished from each other. But as the opinions of the Phari- 
sees were probably collected as much from the writings of the 
heathen philosophers as froin their own scriptures, we may sup- 
pose that they were very different from those which we enter- 
tain; and that they were published with a view to the display of 
their superior learning, rather than to the practical and moral. 
efficacy of the truth contained inthem. There is an interesting 
chapter on this subject in the work before us; a summary of 
which we shall present to our readers in the author's own words. 


‘‘ Scepticism has often attempted to wound christianity by malignant 
strictures upon Judaism; and, in particular, has affected to consider the 
doctrines of immortality so intimately connected with every sound prin- 
ciple of religion, as having been excluded from the Old Testament revela- 
tion; and, what is much more important, some of the most learned defen- 
ders, both of judaism and christianity, have, from very different views, 
profes sed to adopt the same idea. 

„On the other hand, the sacrifice of Abel;—the translation of Enoch 
and Elijah: — the faith of Abraham;—the vision at Bethel,—and the last 
demonstrations of the faith of Jacob;—the language of Job,—of Bolo- 
mon,—of the most diginguished Jewish prophets in succession;—and, 
what is most important of all, the language of devotion which runs through 
every department of the ancient Scriptures, and which would lose all its 
force and interest, on any supposition but the firm persuasion of the cer- 
tainty of the world to come, added to the animated descriptions given by 
the prophets of the Messiah’s reign, and of the redemption of the human 
race, 80 inseparably involved with the immortality of man, go far indeed 
to demonstrate, that the doctrines of immortality, veiled, as they were, by 
the peculiar forms of the ancient dispensation, were not withheld from the 
Jewish people at any period of their history; but that, on the contrary, 
they formed at all times an important article of their peculiar faith, on 
which their devout men relied as their best consolation, and which, in all 
the ages of antiquity, distinguished Judea from every other country. 

This general representation is supported by the language of the New 
Testament; and, in particular, by the direct references made by Christ 
and his apostles to the Jewish scriptures, when they professed to illustrate 

he doctrines of immortality, and of the resurrection of the dead. 
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“There were certainly opinions on the subject of an existence after 
death, among other ancient nations, as well as among the Jews. But the 
best of those opinions were removed far indeed from the pure doctrine of 
immortality which Jews and Christians embrace; and, though they had 
been much purer and more decided than they were, they were completely 
inefficient as practical doctrines, and were never promulgated, either to 
control the passions, or to influence the conduct of the people at large. 
They had a place neither in the religion nor in the morality of the western 
world; and in the east, they have been at all times employed to sustain the 
pride and tyranny of the superior orders, and to pervert rather than to 
ameliorate the characters of the multitude. 

« On the other hand, the believing Jew rested his faith of immortality on 
the revelation of God, which was equally acceptable to every order of the 
people, and which was attested by every fact, on which the history of the 
government of his country depended.”——p. 147 to 149. 


To those who had no notion of a future state, the account of 
the Messiah’s greatness must have seemed to apply to his earth- 
ly existence, or they must have been wholly unintelligible. Such 
persons could not imagine, how a man‘who had terminated a life 
of wretchedness by an ignominious death, could become the head 
of an empire which should extend over all the earth. They could 
not conceive how the followers of a Master, “ who had not where 
to lay his head,” should be rewarded with honours so transcend- 
ant as those which they had been taught to expect; or how the 
meekest and the most unambitious of men could be appointed by 
God, to take vengeance upon his enemies and vindicate. his of- 
fended laws. ‘Those who thought not of that day of final retribu- 
tion which has been so clearly revealed to us, naturally expected 
a Saviour who was to descend, clothed in unwonted terrors, on 
the rebellious heathen, and triumphantly to rescue the people 
whom he had separated from their oppressors. They could not 
easily conceive how it was compatible with God's promises, that 
the servants of their Messiah should forsake all to be entitled to 
follow him, and surrender every earthly comfort they enjoyed, 
and every hope they had so fondly cherished, that they might en- 
ter into his kingdom. The Redeemer, it is true, was at hand to 
explain all this to them; but numberless rooted prejudices were 
to be encountered; and there is more room to regret, than to be 
surprised, that the darkness was not dispelled. Let us imagine 
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ourselves placed in their situation; and inquire, whether, if infor- 
mation had been brought us, that an object on which we had fixed 
our hearts for ages, and which we had flattered ourselves was, at 
length, almost within our reach, could be obtained only in another 
world of which we had heard nothing distinctly, —and even there, 
only after a life of trouble and temptation here, — whether, I say, 
we should not have been somewhat startled, and have felt our 
constancy a good deal shaken? The Jews were as good in an- 
cient times as circumstances would permit; and they are not 
worse now than ought to be expected. | 

The character of the Saviour had not been ascertained in the 
prophetical writings, so as to make an erroneous opinion respect- 
ing it inexcusable. To us, who contemplate the prophecies after 
they have been illustrated by events, he seems clearly enough re- 
vealed as “a man of sorrows;” but by them, who had not this 
assistance, the splendid descriptions of his glory in heaven were 
easily mistaken for allusions to his magnificence on earth. We 
are apt to forget, that the case of the Jews, with respect to the 
prophecies relating to the Messiah, once resembled ours at this 
moment, with respect to many of the prédictions in the Revela- 
tions. Succeeding ages will probably be surprised at the num- 
ber of erroneous explanations of these which we daily see offered 
and received as extremely just. And whoever will give himself 
the trouble of considering the nature and design of prophecy, will 
allow that such must necessarily be the case. A prediction 
should be expressed in terms so precise, as to leave no doubt in 
the minds of those who witness its fulfilment, of its having been 
duly fulfilled; but it should not be so plainly expressed, as to give 
rise to a notion, that its completion can be brought about by hu- 
man means alone, and by agents interested in the event. Had not 
this rule obtained, one of the most important distinctions between 
the oracles of the God of, Israel, and many of the celebrated ora- 
cles of heathen antiquitg; and between the prophets of the Lord 
and the pagan soothsayers, could not have existed. By applying 
this rule to a passage we are about to transcribe, the reader will 
discover the infinite advantage which we of the present day pos- 
sess over all those, who did not live to witness the things which 
we have seen and heard. 

vol. VI. 31 
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“The prophecies which relate to christianity alone, and which cannot 
be intelligibly applied to any other subject, unquestionably furnish the 
chief argument for the authority of the gcepel, which can be derived 
from prophetic revelation. Though originally so far obscure, as not to 
have deranged the order of human affairs, they appear, after the accom- 
plishment, to have been so clear and definite, as to be then distinctly 
seen to have described the events to which they were intended to relate. 
Though they were taken separately, they would de so. They would bare 
been so, though they had been delivered but a few years before their com- 
pletion. But most certainly the evidence which tbey afford us is far more 
conclusive, when we consider them as belonging to one continued serie: 
of prophecy concerning the same person and the same events—carried 
on, sometimes at near, and sometimes at remote intervals, from the be- 
ginning of the world to the close of the ancient revelation. 

« If some of them are more explicit than others, each of them reflects 
some degree of light on the rest; and the whole of them, when presented in 
one view, form a body of evidence for the truth of christianity, far more 
" convincing than any proof which can result from the accomplishment of 
the clearest single prophecies, when unconnected with the rest of the 
series. 

« When we see the whole succession of ancient prophecies combined; 
collected at last from what superficial observers had regarded as detached 
or ambiguous predictions; and see how closely they are linked together, 
as prophecies of the Messiah’s kingdom,—how exactly they apply to the 
same events, in which they were all ultimately designed to terminate— 
how much light every successive prophecy reflects on the predictions given 
before—and with how much simplicity and depth of design, the form giren 
them in the Old Testament scriptures is adapted to the original intentions 
of God, for the restoration of the human race;—it is impossible not to 
perceive, that the common objections made to prophecy are taken from 
the very circumstances, which most obviously indicate profound and ur 
erring wisdom. __ 

He who will not believe that such a series of prophecy, clearly ful- 
filled, affixes the authority of God to that to which it bears testimony, or 
that a revelation, to which such a series of propbecy applies, is entitled to 
our faith and confidence, would not be easily convinced by any other spe- 
cies of proof which could be offered.”—p. 454 to 456. 


It will be observed that, till after the death of our Redeemer, 
it was impossible to lay before any man such a body of evidence 
of this kind as that which has just been described, and which so 
many enlightened persons of our own time have disdainfully ree 
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jected. The Jews, then, before the Advent, may well be ex- 
cused for having entertained an erroneous expectation; and surely, 
by a christian, the chief characteristic of whose profession is 
charity, prejudices so strung, and handed down through many ge- 
nerations, may be received as some palliation of the conduct oi 
their descendants. 

If some among the Jews had been thoroughly enlightened by 
the gospel, we should have had a right to maintain that others 
ought to have been enlightened in a considerable measure; for 

the same sources of information were open to all. But all were 
nearly alike—the high and the low, the learned and the unlearn- 
ed, those who were the chosen followers and disciples of our 
Lord, and those who persecuted and rejected him—the whole 
nation, in short, was subject to deep-rooted prejudices, which, 
though fatal to many among them, were however necessary, that 
the purposes of God might be attained. Who was there, of the 
thousands who occasionally followed the steps and listened to the 
instructions of the blessed Jesus, who did it not in the hope that 
he would soon be induced to make himself known as a king; and, 
by the exercise of those miraculous powers of which they knew 
him to be possessed, to perform deeds like those of the days of 
old, and establish an universal dominion? Did the disciples, his 
companions in every toil and distress—those faithful servants uf 
whose good qualitics we have the fullest evidence, whose readiness 
to follow him at the risk of every earthly interest was so remarka- 
ble, and who had the incalculable advantage of being constantly 
admitted to his company and conversation; did they—even they, 
understand the nature of that kingdom which their Divine Mas- 
ter came to found? The reader of sacred history can tell you, 
that they continued, almost to the last, anticipating earthly ho- 
nours and distinctions as the reward of their services and attach- 
ment; and that even among them dissensions were excited by 
worldly ambition. The assistance of the Holy Spirit was neces- 
sary, to enable them to comprehend the real character and object 
of their Lord. In the prophetic song of Simeon, it is true, “ the 
Glory of Israel” is hailed as “ the light which was to lighten the 
Gentiles;“ but it was long before any of the apostles could ad- 
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mit the universality of Christ's church; and longer still before 
they could all agree in. gdmitting it. 

We know how they were all affected by the near prospect of 
his death; how—when his enemies seemed to prevail against him, 
and their hopes of empire appeared to be at an end, they all 
« forsook him and fled.” Would they have forsaken him in his 
utmost need, had they been fully persuaded that he was “ the, 
Christ, the Son of God?” Had their faith been such as it might 
have been, and as it afterwards became, though they had died 
with him, yet would they not have forsaken him.“ But, like the 
rest, they distrusted his power to save himself and them. They 
had not yet been made to understand that, by the tragedy of hor- 
ror about to be performed, that which was spoken by the pro- 
phets would be fulfilled. Even after his death, when they must 
have recovered from their panic, they deeply regretted his 
Joss, as that of 4 a prophet mighty in deed and word before 
God and all the people;” but they did not regard him as the Sa- 
viour. „ We trusted” (it is their own prophetic expression) 
« we trusted that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.“ And surely, if this defection of the very disciples of 
our Lord admits of any excuse, something may justly be conced- 
ed in favour of the conduct of the great body of their country- 
men. These crucified him; those betrayed, deserted, and denied 
him. 

We pursue this ample theme no further. A complete treatise 
on such a subject is not to be expected within the limits to which 
we are lconfined; and the reader's own reflections will easily sup- 
ply much of that which we know to be wanting. Our purpose 
will be answered, if the claims of the descendants of the people 
of God. to a somewhat larger portion of candour than they have 
hitherto experienced, should come to be impartially considered. 


e 


Cape Diamond, the summit of the promonotory on which 
Quebec is situated, rises abruptly 365 feet above the river, and 
is fortified in the strongest manner, with a town, batteries and 
walls. l 
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AGRICULTURE. 


A number of the most distinguished gentlemen in Virginia 
have recently established an Agricultural Society. The zeal 
with which the individuals appear to be animated, and the prac- 
tical knowledge displayed in their papers, bid fair to produce im- 
portant results. We are indebted to a friend for the following 
copy of a communication from Col. Jonn Tarztor of Caroline, 
who is the president of the society, and author of the very useful 
essays on rural affairs, which are so well known under the title 
of „ Arator.” In publishing this paper we cannot avoid a com- 
_ parison between the Virginian liberality, and the little vanity of 
similar institutions in which information is hoarded up for years, 
in order that a voLUME may be produced. Communiter bona 
frrofundere Deorum est, should be the motto of all societies of 
this description; and we shall take great pleasure in promoting 
the views of the patriotic gentlemen of the south, by recommend- 
ing their example to our brethren of the east, the west, and the 
north. 


THE NECESSITIES, COMPETENCY, AND PROFIT OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


However superfluous-it may seem to the learned, an inculcation of cor- 
rect elementary ideas of agriculture, will be highly useful to the ignorant. 
Even a profound geologist, or a skilful chemist, if he is an agriculturist, 
may derive some benefit from practical essays, referring to the surface of 
the earth, and the visible course of vegetation. Milton makes an angel 

-warn Adam against star gazing, and Eve damned mankind by an intem- 
perate curiosity for unprofitable knowledge. To be diverted from the use 
of warmth, by contemplating the sun, or from a thrifty cultivation of plants, 
by profound researches after their food, would evince a disregard to these 
admonitions. By shooting our thoughts on the wings of imagination into the 
regions of abstruse kaowledge or equivocal conjecture, far beyond press- 
ing necessities and immediate benefits, we should advance in the improve- 
ment of agriculture, as a student would advance in arithmetic by begin- 
ning with algebra. An attempt to soar at a bound to the summit of agricul- 
tural science, would retard a progress, step by step; and by suffering our 
attention to be absorbed by the end, we should be seduced into a forget- 
fulness of the means. Whatever useful results may occasionally proceed 
from profound inquiries into the arcana of agriculture, it is not improper 
to moderate the disposition of the hnman mind for penetrating into obscu- 
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rity, and discovering secrets, by shedding new light upon known truths, 
and soliciting a greater respect for acknowledged facts. We are mere 
pleased with being reminded of what we know, than with being instructed 
in that of which we are ignorant. Intellectual contemplation is some- 
times an obstacle to judicious exertion, and too often alluring as an agree- 
able luxury, instead of being devoted to beneficial effects. New attitudes 
may recal us to a more careful consideration of old certainties, and rome 
us to efforts, which lead to the beneficial employment of present time, and 
save us from the disappointment of distant anticipations. The food of 
plants, like that of man, is sufficiently known for general use; they are 
nourished by rich earth, as men are by fat meat; and whatever benefit 
may ensue in particular cases from abstruse presoriptions, yet an exchange 
of the plainer suggestions of nature, for the conjectural diet of the most 
profound physicians, would hardly add to the general health of either. Had 
we exhausted the obvious means for improving the state of our agricul- 
ture, and propelled it to the point of perfection to which these can con- 
duct it, imagination might give itself the rein, dive into theories, and soar 
in speculation, after discovery but where it now stands we must start, 
before we can gain the station, which may suggest other resources, in- 
spired by necessity, or derived from new circumstances. These conside- 
rations have suggested the propriety of treating of agriculture, in a state 
of infancy or decay, rather than as having arrived at a great degree of per- 
fection; and of preferring an attempt to awaken the mind to a more atten- 
tive contemplation of what it knows, to adventuring upon the more ardu- 
ous task of bestowing recondite instructions, of which it may be unwilling 
to accept. I tell you that which you yourselves do know.” 
The Necessities of Agriculture. 

These are fertility, tools, industry and houses. Without fertility, tools 
are useless; without tools, industry must fall; without industry, fertility 
and tools are unproductive; and without houses, crops are lost and stocks 
perish. A capacity in land to produce something, does not satisfy an in- 
dispensable necessity of agriculture. It must produce enough to defray 
all the expenses of cultivation, tosupply the inevitable wants of the labour 
employed on it, and to pay the taxes. If it produces less, the farmer mast 
perish, or resort to some other mode of subsistence. Hunger, the loosest 
professor of moral rectitude, must become his preceptor; and the poverty 
arising from heartless attempts to gain subsistence, is his last comforter. 
No refuge exists from a calamity, produced with inflexible certainty by 
an insufficiency in the soil to supply him with necessaries, but to desert 
his home, to enlist under the banner of vice, or to improve his land. Tbe 
insufficiency of a great number of farms in Virginia to yield the bare pe 
cessaries recited, must drive many farmers to one of these remedies. The 
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first is a voluntary banishment from our country and our friends; the se- 
cond, a banishment from heaven; and the third, an exertion of a strong, 
virtuous and patriotic mind. The success of the last is certain, if we use 
the means placed by Providence within our reach. Land, in proportion 
to our numbers, abounds; nor are we less bountifully endowed with sim- 
ple means for its improvement, which carefully husbanded, and skilfully 
applied, will save us from exile or guilt, and bestow upon us subsistenc 

and wealth. 

These means are, manuring, good ploughing, grass seeds sown with or 
upon small grain, and inclosing. An opinion exists, that the common re- 
sources for manuring, are scanty, and unequal to the end of fertilizing a 
poor soil. This opinion is the offspring of a want of industry or skill to 
collect, or combine them with the other specified means. The Deity, far 
from committing an egregious blunder in balancing expenditure and sup- 
ply, bas provided the latter amply for the encouragement and reward of 
industry. By absolute sterility, nothing is produced, and of course nothing 
is furnished forimprovement; but whatever be the degree of productiveness, 
it furnishes resources for improvement, which will exceed the expenditure 
of the soil. By preserving every species of litter, especially cornstalks, and 
applying it before or about the commencement of fermentation; by penn- 
ing every species of stock in summer, slightly littering their pens éven 
with leaves or broom straw, and folding them on litter in winter: and by 
preserving the manure arising from both means from being wasted by pre- 
mature putrescence or evaporation, a poor farm may be gradually improv- 
ed, until it will yield internal resources, adequate to a copious annual ma- 
nuring of one-seventh at least of its arable contents. 

Such cultivation, as will produce both subsistence and an improvement 
of the soil, is indispensable to any tolerable system of agriculture. On 
rich lands, that which is bad, applied to a large space, or that which is good, 
applied to a small one, may yield subsistence; but a large space of poor 
land badly cultivated, or a small one well cultivated, are equally incom- 
petent to the object. A multitude of farms in Virginia are so exhausted 
as to be unable to supply the wants of their cultivators, the expenses of 
cultivation, and the taxes. Good ploughing is an essential ally of ma- 
nuring, for redeeming their owners from a state of bondage to indigence. 
Not that kind of ploughing by which the earth is exposed to reiterated. 
strokes of the sun, or a thin soil is exchanged fora barren one, by a deep 
reversal of a level surface; but that, which by the use of narrow ridges, 
will diminish the injury from too mnch heat, deepen the soil by a revolu- 
tion between ridges and furrows, and admit gradually of being very deep, 
without exchanging a surface having tome fertility, for a substratum hay- 
ing none. 
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The efficacy of good ploughing towards fertilizing the earth, depeads 
in a great degree upon embalming a mass of vegetable matter below the 
surface, and thus protecting it against the depredations of heat, moisture, 
and air, until its essence is caught and absorbed by the crop, instead of 
being evaporated into the atmosphere. Manure is vegetable matter, and 
of course vegetables are manure. By sowing grass seeds with grain, we 
prepare a coadjutor for the plough, from which it derives its chief effi 
ency in fertilizing the earth; and provide a copious supply of food for other 


vegetables, which, like fish, subsist and fatten by eating each other. 


Inclosing vastly accelerates the process for fertilizing the soil, by in- 
creasing the quantity of vegetable matter or manure to be consigned to 
the plough. To practice it successfully, however, it must be combmed 
with some resource equivalent to the loss of the scanty pasturage, from 
which it excludes the emaciated cattle. Artificial grazing and hay mea. 
dows, of high er low land, is a resource, by which, whilst nmeteen acres 
are manuring themselves, without human toil, one may be made to pro- 
duce more grass, than the whole twenty now do; and stocks of every kind 
may be thus rendered infinitely more valuable, both for furnishing subes- 
tence to man, and for fertilizing the earth. 

t Such are the elementary principles for coming at the first necessity of agri- 
culture, which, if too simple for a country, wherein this science exists.in 
` practical perfection, may yet be more suitable for our circumstances, than 
the chymical experiments of Sir Humphrey Davy himself. ‘The vast por 
tion of our lands deficient in fertility, ought to be the object of solicitade. 
and a mode within the reach of every farmer, for removing this barner to 

his prosperity, and destroyer of his hopes, is preferable to a vain relisace 
upon gypsum, lime or mari, so generally unattainable; or to curious ingai 
rers after new discoveries, so frequently abortive. From an expericece 
of many years, during the use of several bundred tons, I believe tet 
even gypsum, the prince of mineral manures, whatever may be its tempe- 
vary effect, will have no lasting influence in fertilizing a farm, unless ibis 
associated with the four specified means. Then, indeed, it becomes 38 

ally, which will accelerate a victory they are able to gain in its absence, 

‘but to which gypsum is wholly incompetent without their assistance. 

This plain and practicable mode of coming at the cardinal agrienlard 
necessity, is not less adapted for feeding the moral nature of man, thus 
for supplying his physical wants. Hope, however liable to be mortified by 
disappointment, or satiated by gratification, continues to animate the. 
man mind, and will forever be the best source of human happiness. 4 
discovery by which it might be constantly enlivened, without beng d- 
couraged by fruitless efforts; and constantly gratified, without being def- 
ed; would satisfy the utmost wish to which man can aspire, amè d 
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the utmost felicity, of which he is capable. Some approach towards this 
moral longitude, is made by the farmer who gradually enriches his land. 
Though fruition increases, as he proceeds, it generates new hopes, and 
kindles new ardour; nor will he in fertilizing his land, during the longest 
life, have occasion, like a satiated conqueror, to weep, because he has 
nothing more to attain. 
Tools are a necessity of agriculture, next to fertility. I will not assert, 
ö that the difference between a water mill and a mortar for reducing corn to 
meal, could be used as a just illustration of the difference in effect be- 
tween an excellent stock of agricultural tools, and those now used in the 
state. But as I admit my own title to a share of the censure, I may say, 
that our tools are extremely defective. Even Freeborn’s cast iron ploughs, 
of his largest size (a recent invention) saves one half of the labour ne- 
cessary to do the same work, with those I used a few years past, which 
were at least equal to the average of the ploughs used in the whole state. 
This immense saving results in some measure, from the superior facility 
with which they work, but chiefly from the superior effect of the work 
itself, which renders the customary repetitions, not only superfluous, 
but pernicious. These ploughs remove the necessity of repeated ex- 
posure to the sun and laceration of roots, required by bad ploughs, aud 
bestow a larger crop from diminished labour. The loss from bad ploughs, 
and from the deficiencies of other tools, weighs heavily upon private in- 
dustry and national prosperity. To exchange this silly debit for the gain 
arising from good tools, would manifestly produce both a private and pub- 
hic profit of double the loss. My unskilfulness in mechanism, and inexpe- 
rience of the great variety of agricultural tools, compels me to regret an 
imability to display the vast importance of this subject. But I am so tho- 
roughly impressed with it, by the inefficacy of most of the tools we pos- 
sess, and the total absence of many, undoubtedly, of great value, that I 
believe a tool office, for effecting improvements unclogged by monopoly, 
and collecting foreign models, which might be used with impunity, would 
be more useful than the patent office for new inventions. A practical 
agricultural commissioner, whose duty it should be to collect and try agri- 
cultural tools in use throughout the world, applicable to our circumstan- 
ces; at the public expense; and to make annual experimental reports of 
their officacy, might be a great national benefit. Blinded perhaps by fer- 
vour, I do not discern that even this suggestion is extravagant or imprac- 
ticable; but one plainly practicable, and not less beneficial to Virginia, 
may perhaps obtain more approbation. The imperfect state of our tools, 
will be perceived every where, by mixing with the class of farmers of in- 
ferior wealth, but of high national importance, and much individual me- 
tit. They have no means of travelling abroad to look for them, aud if 
they had, it would be better to find them at home. Next in importance 
VOL. VI. 3 R 
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to arms for deſending our country, should be instruments for cultivating 
it; and the latter enhance the value of the former, in the degree that they 
render the country more worthy of being defended. Next also to im- 
proving the soil, this object deserves the attention of our society, and the 
fitoess of Richmond for effecting it, looks us full in the face. Water, 
wood, iron, coal, and a wide communication with the state, decide it to 
be the proper place for the experiment: and with adequate funds, the so- 
ciety might awaken a degree of individual enterprise, not liable to the in- 
ertness of public undertakings, which might contribute largely towards di- 
minishing a national misfortune; and become a nest from which would is- 
sue broods for propagating throughout the state samples which might re- 
lieve us from it entirely. Asan humble illustration of the importance of 
tools, drafts of three, namely, a plough for opening a furrow on a ridge for 
planting corn by a string, a skimmer, and a pronged hoe, are berewith for- 

warded. They are very simple instruments, and yet by the first, the corn 

ground receives a valuable working when it is ploughed; by the second, 

one-third of the labour formerly applied to its cultivation is saved; and by 
the third, at least half of that usually applied to raising and scattering ma- 
nure. [To be continued. ] 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Dr. Tuomas Wuarton, of Woodstock, (Vir.) has confined in 
a wire cage two live rattle snakes, a male and female; the male 
has nine rattles, the female seven; the male black, the female of 
a yellowish cast. The male was put in the cage on the 5th of 
August; it was quite cross the first day. On the 6th the female 
was put in, and appeared quite passive, but in a few minutes she 
showed her anger in biting a mouse that was put in soon after 
her; the little creature’s fate was anticipated—it died in less 
than a minute. On the 7th, a large rat was put in with them; it 
did not appear in the least daunted, but made a most spirited at- 
tack upon the rattle of the male, and bit off one half of it: at this 
time it received a bite from the female, which enraged it more, 
and it made a second attack upon the male, and bit off the balance 
of the rattle entire. While in this act, it received two bites from 
the male, and was immediately taken out, and put in a wire trap, 
to observe what effect the bites would have on jt, and, to the as- 
tonishment of all who witnessed thé scene, it sustained no injury. 
The snakes now appear quite harmless. The doctor intends pre- 
scnting them to the proprietor of the Alexandria museum. 


PROGRESS OF BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Public Instruction.—WEeE are sorry to observe in that part of 
the Report of the British and Foreign School Society, which re- 
lates to France, that the cause of public instruction appears to 
have experienced a retrograde movement in that country. It is 
said that two-thirds of the children in France, who are “ of age to 
attend schools, and who amount to “ upwards of two millions, 
are growing up in ignorance; and of the whole mass of the inha- 
bitants of France, about sixteen millions are unable to read or to 
write.” In the Report of the Parisian Society for Elementary In- 
struction, many ‘important facts are disclosed respecting the pre- 
sent intellectual state of the French; we are told that, in the anci- 
ent province of Berry, “ there is not always a single school for 
every twenty villages; that instruction is often restricted to read- 
ing; that one-tenth only learn reading and arithmetic; that it is 
difficult to find persons to fill the office of mayor, who have so 
much education; and certain individuals exercise that office, al- 


though unable to read.” 

Report of the committee of the House of Commons on the em- 
ployment of boys in the sweeping of chimneys.—The evidence be- 
fore parliament amply proves, in the first place, that the trade 
cannot possibly be taught, by the mildest master, without extreme 
suffering on the part of the infant-learner; that great and unne- 

cessary cruelties are practised by many, to oblige the reluctant ap- 
prentice to mount the disgusting and dangerous passage; that, 
when taught, the boy is liable to be suffocated, or to be burnt, or 
to be jammed to death; that infants so young as five years old are 
often employed; that they are frequently decoyed from work- 
houses, and stolen from their parents; that their growth is stunt- 
ed, their health injured, their limbs deformed, and their lives 
shortened; and that, even if they survive, most of them are pre- 
vented, by the increase of their size, and by the overstocking of 
the trade, from continuing in it, and are turned adrift with bad 
habits, a decayed constitution, and an untutored mind, again to 
begin the world in some other calling, or not finding any, to pick 
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up an idle and a scanty pittance by beggary, or an immoral and 
adventurous subsistence by theft. It is fully proved, inthe second 
place, that Smart’s machine can sweep ninety-five out of every 
hundred chimneys, in ag clean a manner, as efficiently, and as 
cheaply as if performed by boys; and that the remainder, which 
generally occur in the houses of the opulent, and which are most 
dangerous for boys to climb, may be cleaned by other and unex- 


pensive means. 


\ 


MODERN POETRY. 


PARNASSUS, at present, is divided into parti-coloured fields of 
separate hues, which, at a distance, give it the appearance of a 
corn country. Or it may be compared to a chess-board, where a 
good deal depends upon the dexterous moves of booksellers. The 
poets themselves have thcir respective attributes as distinct and 
settled as those of the nine Muses. Walter Scott should never be. 
painted without the herald’s office in the back ground—at least 
when he sits as a poet. Lord Byron should be presented dining 
in state upon his own heart, before a numerous and delighted as- 
sembly. Mr. Moore should be drawn with a rose in one hand, and 
a bulbul perched on the other. Mr. Crabbe sweeping a dirty gar- 
ret, and shaking his head philosophically over every stain in the 
floor, while a volume of Malthus peeps out from his pocket. 
Campbell, clearing Johnson’s Dictionary of inelegant words, until 
it is reduced within the compass of twelve pages. Mr. Wilson, 
putting forth laurel branches from an hospital window, and Dr. 
Mead looking on him with astonishment. Mr. Southey, crowned 
with a paper cap made out of his earlier productions. Mr. Hogg, 
seeing Satan’s invisible world through a Scotch mist; and Mr. 
Wordsworth, accompanied by the Solitary, inviting them all to 
take an excursion with him to refresh and vary their ideas. 


— 


Mr. Vovvd, of Philadelphia, has been fined 8300 and sentenced 
to hard labour for three years, for seducing and carrying away ¢ 
three people of colour. 
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ANECDOTE. 


Lorp North, at the close of his life, was affected with the total 
loss of sight. At Bath he met col. Barré, who had been his warm 
opponent in the house of Commons, who was also blind. On being 
introduced to each other, lord North said, „Colonel, you and I 
have been at variance; but I believe there are no two persons in 
the world who, after all, would be more glad to see each other.” 
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CAPTAIN SYMMES TO DR. MITCHILL. 


CIRCULAR. 
Light gives light to light discover“ ad infinitum.” 
St. Louis, (Missouri Territory), North America, 
April 10, A. D. 1818. 
To all the World! 

I DEOLARk the earth is hollow, and habitable within; con- 
taining a number of solid concentric spheres, one within the other, 
and that it is open at the poles twelve or sixteen degrees. I 
pledge my life in support of this truth, and am ready to explore 
the hollow, if the world will support and aid me in the under- | 
taking. 

JOHN CLEVES SYMMES, of Ohio, 
Late captain of infantry. 

N.B. I have ready for the press, a Treatise on the Principles 
of Matter, wherein I show proofs of the above positions, account. 
for various phenomena, and disclose Dr. Darwin’s golden secret. 

My terms are, the patronage of this and the new worlds. I de- 
dicate my labours to my wife and her ten children. I select Dr. 
S. L. Mitchill, sir H. Davy, and baron Alexander de Humboldt, 
as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave companions, well equipped, tê 
start from Siberia in the fall season, with reindeers and sleighs, 
on the ice of the frozen sea. I engage we find warm and rich 
land, stocked with thrifty vegetables, and animals, if not men, on 
reaching one degree northward of latitude 32. We will return in 
the succeeding spring. .S. 

To S. L. Mitchill, F. R. S. &c. 


* 
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DR. MITCHILL TO CAPTAIN SYMMES. 


Tue following letter has appeared in the public journals, and we believe 
it may be relied upon as an authentic production from the pen of * one of 
the men, who honour America most by his information and talents;” and 
who has “a great share in the new glory which awaits our country.“ 
The letter from the explorer will be found (ante p. 445), and we thought 
we had saved the learned professor the trouble of writing a reply, by our 
voluntary communication on this important scheme. (vide ante p. 123.) 
But some men will manage their own affairs in theirown way. The doc- 
tor is a worthy old gentleman, and whether he encourage the wild adven- 
tures of Symmes, or flatter the “ dear girls” of New York, we believe he 
means no harm to any bedy. His first object is to gratify a most inordi- 
nate vanity, but in seeking the means of administering to this passion, it 
must be admitted by all that Dr. Mitchill has done the state some service. 


New York, 16th June, 1818. 


Sin — The important enterprise sketched in your letter lately 
received by me from St. Louis, brings to my recollection several 
facts and occurrences relative to the polar regions of our planet. 

You doubtless know the zeal and perseverance with which our 
countryman John Churchman, urged to Congress and to other be- 
dies, the importance of a voyage toward the North Pole. His object 
was to find the magnetic pole of the earth, which he affirmed to 
be several degrees from the axis on which it scems to revalve. 
But he did not live long enough to prove his doctrine, nor to as- 
certain the revolutions of his magnetic poles around the two ex- 
tremities of the globe’s axis. I remember him very well. His 
book is extant. 

The departure of the ice in vast masses from the arctic re- 

gions, beganto excite general attention in 1805. During that year 


* See a philosophical letter from “ the president of the Institute & 
France to the president of the Lyceum at New Tork.“ which will, a 
doubt, be answered in kind. It has been given to the public by our leare 
ed doctor, under the pretence that it “sheds much light upon the eate- 
prise under major Long:“ although the name of that gentleman does aat 
occur, nor is his enterprise mentioned in the epistle. 
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I investigated the subject, and wrote a memoir upon the Green- 
land ice, which overspread the northern Atlantic ocean, and cool- 
ed the water and the atmosphere enough to be felt in our climate 
as far south at least as 40 deg. north. I consider the Gulf stream 
as acting by its current to carry the ice away to the eastward, and 
by its warmth to melt it. Thereby this marine river saves the 
bays and harbours of our coast from obstruction and blockade by 
these congealed masses. This essay, with the testimony of many 
ship masters, is registered in the tenth volume of the Medical 
Repository. 

A few evenings ago, captain White, now of New York, told 
me he had, in the year 1774, penetrated on a whaling expedition 
as far as 82° 30’ north. He was incompassed by floating fields of 
ice. The water of the ocean frequently curdled or thickened to 
icy crystals between them. The ship’s rudder was unhung and ta- 
ken on board, as being of no use; and the needle of the com- 
pass became torpid, or sluggish, to such a degree, that there was 
a necessity to shake the card, for rousing and waking it up, as it 
were. 

I wish success to the enterprise of the English for visiting once 
more the high latitudes. It would be gratifying to me that the 
inhabitants of our continent, which reaches very far to the north, 
should be foremost in exploring its extent and boundary. Men of 
ardour in the cause, and of hardy resolution, and of prudent fore- 
sight, are the proper persons for engaging in such adventures. 

There have been various speculations, on the constitution of 
the internal nucleus, or core of the earth; some considering it as 
occupied by solid rock, others by water, and others again by Are. 
Ulysses is represented by Homer as penetrating to the nether 
abodes by the way of Cimmeria—and Æneas is said by Virgil to 
have descended to the lower regions at Avernus. Dante has 
given a map, or profile, of the spaces between the crust of the 
globe and its centre of gravity, as an embellishment to his poem 
Inferno. 

But all these are visions of the imagination, or fictions of poetry: 
we stand in need of better information; one actual explorer would 
be better than a thousand inventors of stories. 


t 
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How rare and extraordinary would it be to converse with you, 
on your re-appearance from the internal worlds! I told captain 
Lewis and captain Riley, on the return of the former from the 
northwest coast of America, and the latter from the frightful de- 
serts of Africa, that I beheld them as, in some sort, visiters from 
another sphere; so would you really be after the performance of 


the project contained in your letter. Adieu, and be happy: 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 


John Cleves Symmes, Esq. 


FORMER APPROACHES TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Col. EEAUNMONHr, in his edition of the work of the hon. Daines 
Barrington, upon the possibility of approaching the North Pole, 
after recording, at some length, the different latitudes which are 
said to have been reached by navigators referred to, recapitulates 
them as follows, taking credit for nearly a degree to the northward 
of their several situations, because the blink or glare of the pack- 
ed ice is distinguishable at this distance when the weather is 
pretty fair. 


Captain John Reed, - - — 80° 4y 
Captain Thomas Robinson, (for three weeks), 81 
Captain John Phillips, - - t 81 odd min. 
James Hutton, Jonathan Wheatly, Thomas Rouinson, 

John Clark, (four instances), - - 81 30 
Captains Cheyne and Thew, (two instances), 82 
Clymy and David Boyd, (two instances), - 82 odd min. 
Mr. George Ware, - - - 82 15 
Mr. John Adams and James Montgomery, (two in- 

stances), N - - - 83 
Mr. James Watt, lieutenant of the British navy, 83 30 
Five ships in company with Hans Derrick, - 86 


Captain Johnson and Mr. Dallie, (two instances, to 
which, perhaps, may be added captain Monson as a 
third,) - - - - - 88 

Relation of the two Dutch masters to captain Goulder, 89 

Dutch relation to Mr. Grey, - - - 89 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


A VIEW OF THE FALLS IN CONNECTICUT RIVER. 
(Which embellishes the present No. of THE Port Fol. 10.) 


Tasse falls are between the towns of Montague and Gill, Franklin 
county, eight miles from the north line of the state. The height of the 
main fall is considerably increased by an artificial dam, and the perpendi- 
cular descent is thirty feet. The water continues falling and broken near- 
ly two miles. The width of the river at the falls is forty rods. Above the 
cataract it flows in a direction nearly northwest; but a few rods below this 
it is forced, by a precipitous hill, to make a curve to the left of ninety de- 
grees. Standing on the northeast shore, on elevated ground where the 
present view was taken, and a few rods below the falls, you can see the ri- 
ver above, more than a mile, perfectly calm to the very verge of the cata- 
ract; and below, an equal distance, in much commotion among the broken 
rocks. In front, you have the falls, presenting at most seasons, an unbro- 
ken sheet of water, except where the view is interrupted by two small 
rocky islands; one of which extends a few feet beyond the verge of the ca- 
taract, and can be reached by a canoe in safety. These islands, and an- 
other, thirty rods below, are picturesque and interesting objects, and add 
much to the view. 

The country, on the opposite side of the river, is, in a great measure, 
uncultivated, except a narrow tract on the bank, where a few buildings 
and the locks of a canal appear. Standing on the southwest shore, you 
can have a partial view of the falls, and on the opposite side of the river, 
you see a handsome amphitheatre of greenstone hills, through which a 
small river empties into the Connecticut, at the bend of the last below the 


cataract. 
E. H. 


Deerfield, (Mass.) 1818. 


=a 


A private letter from the expedition lately fitted out by the 
British government, dated Ist of August, lat. 75, 48, N. long. 61, 
30, W. says— I have but a few moments to tell you, that we 
have now every prospect of success; the ice is clearing away fast, 
and the wind is at N.E. Our variation observed on the ice, 83, 
13. We have killed a whale, and laid in a stock of blubber for 
our winter’s fuel.” 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


A Lactometer.—Mr. Fane, president of an agricultural society in 
G. B: has discovered a method of ascertaining the comparative vi- 
lue of the milk of each cow in a dairy. The principle of the inven- 
tion is, that if milk is poured into a glass, and suffered to remain, 
the division between the cream that swims upon it, and the milk be- 
low, will be so plain and evident, that the depth of the cream may 
be easily measured; of course, if the milk of any cow produce 
more cream than that of any other cow, the difference may be 
correctly ascertained.“ This may be done in any glass vessel 
having upright sides: a tumbler, for instance, or, what is better, 
one of those glasses in which shopkeepers preserve their sugar 
plums, and such like wares. If the depth of milk poured into ‘a 
glass, be exactly 63th inches, every }th of an inch in depth of 
the cream, swimming upon it, will be equal to 2 per cent. of 
the amount of the whole of the milk. 

The apparatus, made by Mr. Newman, consists of tubes of 
glass about } an inch in diameter, and about 4 inches long, fixed 
upright in a wooden frame, each tube having a line round it, 
marked exactly 10 inches from the bottom. At milking time, 
each tube is filled up to the line with the milk of a cow; after 
standing twelve hours, the cream, which floats upon the milk, is 
measured by a scale of 10 parts to an inch. As the whole depth 
of the milk and cream is 10 inches, each division will represent 
l fer cent. of the whole; of course, if the milk given by a cow at 
a meal is one gallon, or eight pints, and the thickness of the 
eream that floats upon it measures 14 divisions, multiply the 
number of pints of milk (8) by the depth of the cream (14) and 
the result will be, that the produce of the cream of that meal is 
112, or one pint . Care must be taken to fill the tube as soon 
as the pail is taken from under the cow; for if any delay takes 
place, some of the cream will have ascended towards the top. 


* It is said that the milk of some cows produces no cream. It contri 
butes, therefore, nothing to the butter, and must be an incumbrance ia 
the churn. Such cows may be discovered by the invention of Mr. Faaa 
and they should be det apart for the butcher. Ep. P. F. 
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The milk should be taken from the middle of the pail, and pour- 
ed into the tube without froth, which is done by dipping a cream- 
pot below the froth, and filling the tube from thence, aſter having 
struck off the froth with the blade of a knife. : 

Rich milk is not white but brown, as is evident by comparing 
the milk of different cuws when in the glass tubes; by the colour 
of the milk a tolerable estimate may be formed of its produce in 
cream. The richness of the cream may also be estimated by the 
colour of the cream floating in the tubes. The best Alderney 
cream has a yellow hue, almost as deep as the flower of the but- 
tercup, while the cream of a Holderness cow, fed upon sour 
grains, is as white as chalk, asthe cream separates itself. Rich 
milk first becomes white, and then takes a bluish hue. 

Fattening of Hogs.—A practice has recently found its 
way into Essex, and the other parts of England, of fattening 
swine, which has been found extremely beneficial: viz. that of 
feeding large hogs in separate stalls, so constructed that the ani- 
mal can, at his pleasure, conveniently rise up or lie down, but 
cannot turn round. A Mr. Pattison, of Malden, observes, that 
they will thrive faster in this manner than in any other way. The 
stalls are upon an inclined plane from the head to the tail of the 
animal, and are cleaned out every day. Barley meal mixed with 
water is the food, and this farmer says, he will engage that a pig 
forward in flesh, weighing 7ulbs. shall, in twenty-eight days, in- 
crease in weight to 140lbs.: the gain of 7Olbs. live weight may be 
called 45lbs. dead, which at 8d. per Ib. is 7s. 6d. sterl. per’week. 
The quietness of these styes cause them to fatten more quickly, 
as they have only to eat and sltep. 

Mr. Arthur Young supposes the most profitable method of 
converting grain of any kind into food for hogs, is to grind it into 
meal, and mix this with water in the proportion of five bushels 
to one hundred gallons, stirring it thoroughly several times a day 
for three weeks in cold weather, or for a fortnight in a warmer 
season, by which it will have fermented well, and become acid; 
till which time it is not ready to give. This mixture must always 
be stirred immediately before feeding, and two or three cisterns 
should be kept for fermenting in this manner, and giving the 
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grain whole, or partially ground, is so profitable, that whoever 
tries it once, will not, he thinks, be apt to change it. The food, of 
whichever kind, must be given to animals in such sufficiently 
short inttrvals, as to keep them in a state of rest: since on this 
principle it is that they become fat in an expeditious manner. 
Method of making Leather impervious Yo water.—The New 
England fishermen preserve their boots tight against water, by 
the following method, which, it is said, has been in use among 
them above an hundred years. A pint of boiled linseed oil, half a 
pound of mutton suet, six ounces of clean bees wax, and four 
ounces of rosin, are melted and well mixed over a fire. Of this, 
while warm, not so hot as may burn the leather, with a brush, lay 
plentifully on new boots and shoes, when they are quite dry 
and clean. The leather is left pliant: fishermen stand im their 
boots, in water, hour after hour, without inconvenience. For three 
years past, all my shoes, even of calf-skin, have been so served; 


and have, in no instance, admitted water to pass through the 


leather. It is also a good salye—a basilicon. 

Gathering Potatoes.—It has been affirmed that potatoes keep 
best when gathered damp, with considerable earth adhering to 
them. It is said that if they are housed when clean and dry; they 
soon become spongy, and cut, when boiled, like a piece of liver. 
This, though contrary to the generally received opinion, is cer 
tainly worth the experiment. 


CHARACTERISTIC ANECDOTE. ' 


Wuen lord Amherst, on his return from his late embassy to 
China, mentioned to Bonaparte that the interesting people of the 
Loo Choo islands, according to captain Hall’s account, used nei- 
thera rms nor money, Bonaparte broke forth! No arms! Sucre! 
how do they carry on war then?“ When the same circumstances 
were related to the chancellor of the exchequer, he exclaimed= 
“No money! bless me! how do they carry on the government?” 
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THE LONGITUDE. 


The following is an extract of a letter from an American gentleman now 
in England, to Dr. Joel Abbott, of this state, dated 18th May, 1818. 


[FROM THE SAVANNAH REPUBLICAN.) 


“On my return to this place a few days ago, I learned from some of my 
American acquaintances, that a new instrument for the discovery of longi- 
tude, made by a Mr. Wood, of this place, had excited considerable atten- 
tion, and some speculation among the savans. Your name was mentioned, 
and it was said the instrument was made on a theory, or priuciples sug- 
gested by you—but in opposition to this, Mr. Wood contended, he had 
thought of and lectured on the subject twelve or fourteen years ago. I 
said you had made a short communication of your theory in the Medical 
Repository, at an anterior period, and on inquiring of a friend of mine in 
this place, I was fortunate enough to find the volume containing your pa- 
per. He was kind enough to lend it to me, and it has been forwarded te 
Mr. Rush, in London. He, with our countryman, Dr. Henry Jackson, is 
attending to the subject, and will enforce your claims. There is surely, 
some mystery in this affair, anch this will be the more evident, from the ex- 
tract with which I shall forward you; although Mr. Wood admits, he had 

thought of the subject so many years, he says he never made an instrument 
for testing his theory until he saw Dr. Hall’s last year. 

“ This instrument (Wood's) I have seen. To the one described by you, 
it has little resemblance in mechanism, whatever affinity it may have in 
principle. From a little I have seen of Dr. Hall’s, he seems to think he 
has been infringing on your fair claims; and it appears to me there is pi- 
racy some where. It seems most evident there is collusion and fraud some 
how or other. . 

“ The fact is somewhat singular, that two such important instruments as 
the quadrant and the one just noticed, should have originated in our coun- 
try, and the merit of both discoveries are claimed in this. But, my good sir, 
these are not the only instances of that unwilling spirit on the part of the 
English to allow the Americans that fair meed of praise to which their ge- 
nius, talents, and enterprize may entitle them. They would, if they dared, 
assert, as Monsieur Buffon did of the animals of the new world, that the 
mind of an American is modelled differently from theirs; and, that it is in- 
capable of attaining the same powers of research or judgment. Facts 
strangely prove the contrary, and the films of prejudice which covers their 
mind’s-eye, must and will be removed. The people of this country, I find, 
after a residence of two years, in various parts of it, are jealous of eur ri- 
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sing greatness; and the old leaven from which sprang the revolution, and 
all its blessings, is still fermenting. To this paltry—this mean and petty 
spirit may be attributed the disinclination in the English to allow any 
thing excellent, or ingenious, or praise-worthy, to originate with the Ame- 
ricans. In the science of war, the late contest taught them a lesson which 
they have not forgotten, and however galling to their feelings, they are 
_ obliged to admit that the boy had grown a man! To return to the sub- 
ject which induced me to address you, I am really most anxious to know 
what would be the result; to whom the honor will attach, ifthe desideratum 
should be at last obtained. And if you think I can aid your interests, or 
forward your views in this country, you may command my services. The 
following is the extract alluded to, from the European Magazine, for 1802. 


page 217:— 
‘NAUTICAL DISCOVERY.* 


‘ The following is extracted from a letter by a gentleman in Glasgow te 
his friend in Greenock, dated 2d August. 


An affair of so much consequence to mankind as the following, it were 
criminal in me to conceal; I therefore request of you to make it as public 
as possible among your seafaring and philosophical friends. Our mutual 
friend, before his departure last fall for Philadelphia, constructed a ma- 
chine, apparently simple, but which is infinitely more valuable to naviga- 
tors than the compass. It was brought to me, together with his log-book, 


* This extract went the rounds of the newspapers in this country in 
1803, previous te the publications of Dr. Abbott’s ideas on magoetism 
But the invention is his; and the probable maaner in which they were 
ushered to the world. through the European Magazine, is thus accounted 
for. As far back as the year 1795, Dr. Abbott, on a journey from Augusta 
to New York, fell in, on his way, with a very intelligent and interesting 
gentleman by the name of —, to whom he communicated with frank- 
ness his ideas on magnetism, embracing all the rational thoughts concern- 
ing the magnetic ball, or mercury, as described by the gentleman in 
Glasgow.“ Mr. — took unusual interest on the subject, and required reite 
rated statements of ideas for the sake of distinctness of perception“ till he 
seemed to have a clear notion of the doctor’s theory of magnetism for de- 
fining longitude. It is also true, that on —’s arrival at New York he describ- 
ed properties in magnetism, which applied to the discovery of longitude— 
and spoke of a magnetic ball: and asserted that he had po doubt that longt- 
tude would one day or other be much easier kept by magnetism than the 
latitude is by the quadrant. Now it is not unlikely that Mr. —’s pab- 
lic display of Dr. Abbott’s theory of magnetism was taken hold of by some 
ingenious mind, reflected on, and afterwards published in the form we find 
it in the magazine, than that two persons would hit on the same thoughts 
at the same time, so much out of the way of common inquiry. Dr. Abbot? 
is now engaged in writing a book on the subject, which, when, presented fo 
the world, will have its due weight. 
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by a fellow passenger homewards, who, unluckily, has paid no attention 
to the use of the apparatus; which was the more unfortunate, as our friend 
died within three leagues of the land. It is a magnetic ball, floating in a 
basin of quicksilver; the ball is painted all over, to keep the quicksilver 
from penetrating the pores, which might embarrass the evolutions; which 
coating I dare not destroy, to examine the materials of the ball; but from 
its weight it must be metallic, yet it floats high in the fluid; since he took 
it from this place, I perceived he has marked it with lines of longitude 
and latitude, like a geographical sphere. This I presume he has done 
in his voyage outward, the journal of which is likely left in America. 
But this which I possess begins with the exact point of latitude and longi- 
tude of Philadelphia, and records the zeth of every day, as accurately as 
if he had been all along on terra firma. In bed, he told the captain his 
distance from the coast of Ireland to a minute by looking at his machine. 
The properties of magnetism are not yet sufficiently known, and they 
have heretofore been applied to use only in the form of the needle. But it 
_ appears to possess, besides its well known polarity, a proximity to retain its 
native relative position on the earth; that is to say, it turns upon an axis like 
the earth, one point always pointing at the pole star. Beyond the time, this 
point upon the ball is below the horizon, and the shores of America, longi- 
tudinal line, which which now in its meridian, was far down the side; so 
that if he had sailed round the earth, this little ball would have made a 
complete revolution upon its axis.’ 


The above, you will find, was published in this country, before the 
date of your paperin the Medical Repository. Could your’s have been 
geen in manuscript, or could you have communicated your thoughts ina 
letter to some one who has purloined the idea? Something mysterious hangs 
about the affair, and I most ardently wish, that not only the long-desired 
secret may be at last discovered; but that to you may attach all the 
merit, honour, and reward, of which a thing so valuable is worthy.” 


PUNNING. 


Rowe was a great taker of snuff, and Congreve happening te 
have some, to which Rowe took a fancy, the latter sent his box 
several times to be replenished. At length Congreve thinking 
him too importunate, gave him a gentle reproof, by writing on 
the lid of his box, the two Greek letters g! R (fye! Rowe.) 
This being told to Dennis, the critic, he said, he was sure that 
the man who could make so vile a pun, would not hesitate to 
pick pockets. 
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SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


Tux following will, perhaps, be interesting to the Christian 
reader, as well as useful; by showing the difference of one’s own 
zeal for Christianity, and that of the Israelites for their religion; 
for by their fruits ye shall know them.” I was, indeed; astonish- 
ed at the incredible expense of the building of king Solamon’s 
Temple, and have no doubt many others will be likewise, when 
they see the estimate; in making which I have followed chiefly 
the computation of Villalpandus. 


Dimensions of the Ark and Temfile. 


Length of the ark 300 cubits, (equal to 450 feet); breadth, 50 
cubits, (75 feet); heighth, 30 cubits, (45 feet)—Length of the 
house which king Solomon built for the Lord, 60 cubits, (90 
feet); breadth, 20 cubits, (30 feet); heighth, 30 cubits, (45 feet), 
length of the porch, 20 cubits, (30 feet); heighth, 120 cubits, (180 
feet). 


Computation of cost, vessels, vestments, Uc. of the Temple. 


By Villalpandus’s computation of the talents of gold, silver, 
and brass laid out upon the Temple, the sum amounts to 
9,904,822, 350“. sterling; and the jewels are reckoned to exceed 
this sum, but will estimate them at the same amount. The ves- 
, sels of gold (vasa aurea) consecrated to the use of the Temple, 
are reckoned, by Josephus, 140,000 talents, which, according to 
Capel’s reduction of the tables, contained in them, amount to 
545,296,203/. sterling. The vessels of silver (vasa argentec) 
1,340,000, computed at 489,344,000/. sterling. Priests’ vestments 
of silk, 10,000/. sterling. Purple vestments for singers, 2,000,000/. 
Trumpets, 200,000/. Other musical instruments, 40,0001. Be- 
sides these expenses, there were those of the other materials, viz. 
timber and stones, hewn and costly; and of 10,000 men per month 
in Lebanon to hew down timber (si/vicide); 70,000 to bear bur- 
then (vectores); 20,000 to hew stones (caficidine); and 3,300 over- 
seers (efiscofi); who were all employed for seven years; to whom, 
besides their wages and diet, Solomon bestowed 6,733,9771. ster- 
ling (donum Solomonis.) Now if we estimate the wages and diet 
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of their men at 4s. 6d. sterling per diem, the sum will be 
93,877,088l. The costly stones and the timber in the rough, I will 
count equal to one-third of the gold, or at about 2, 545, 296,000“. 
sterl. The several estimates will then amount to 17,442,442,268/. 
sterl. which is equal to $77,521,965,636. 

In order to give those who are not well skilled in numbers, an 
idea of the value of this sum, I will illustrate it by one example. 
Suppose the city of Philadelphia to contain 15,000 houses, (the 
precise number I have no means of ascertaining at present), and 
each house to be worth $30,000, the value of all the houses will be 
$450,000,000: now divide the costof the Temple, 17,521,965,636 
dolls. by this 450,000,000 dolls. the quotient is 172} nearly, which 
is the number of cities, equal to Philadelphia, that might be built 
for the money laid out upon the Temple! Or, if we conceive the 
city to be extended from N.E. to S.W., allowing Philadelphia to 
extend 45 miles along the Delaware, we shall then have one con- 
tinued city 775 miles (and equal in breadth to Philadelphia) sufh- 
cient to reach from Maine to Virginia along the coast. 


J. HOLT. 
Harrisburgh, 8th April, 1818. i 


A SMALL JOB. 


A PERSON advertises, in this city, for brickmakers “ in a set- 
tion of the United States where the business can be carried on at 
all seasons of the year.” He also would contract for the making 
of from 10 to 15,000,000 of bricks, “to be finished in THREE 
years.” To crown the climax, he wants to employ from 110 to 
150 labourers. Look out for speculators. 


A county in the Alabama territory, called Madison, only 22 
miles square, will, it is said, export the present year, 8,000 bales 
of cotton, which would be sufficient to employ ten of the largest 
steam boats to carry it from the Muscle Shoals to market. 
Vo. vi. 3 M1 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—CRITICISM. 


A Grammar of the English Language, in a series of Letters. Intended for 
the use of Schools, and of Young Persons in general; but, more especially 
for the use of Soldiers, Sailors, Apprentices, and Plough-boys. By Wm. 

Cobbett. New York, 1818. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 184. 75 cts. 


Mn. Cosserr is one of the most popular and vigorous writers 
of the age, and there is such an appearance of honest intention in 
what he says, that his writings always excite interest, though he 
is well known to the public as one who changes 


Tenets with books, and principles with times. 


He has not had the advantages of what is denominated a liberal 
education. For this deficiency, however, he feels no regret; in- 
sensible of its importance, he denies the value of what others 
seek with so much toil; he exults in his self-taught proficiency, 
and has no toleration for those who bear the titles with which sci- 
ence has distinguished the names of her favourite votaries. To 
denominate the Latin and Greek “the learned languages,” sub- 
jects a person to the imputation of being an “ impostor, or a 
dupe,” in the estimation of this very liberal and candid writer, 
(p. 152,) though he makes many blunders himself for want of this 
knowledge. Thus Dr. Blair is classed with “ chamber-maids,” 
(p. 111), for employing the phrase “ esteem themselves happy;” 

while every reader who knows the different senses of the verb es- 
teem, will think that our grammarian is himself mistaken. 

We have no objection to the position that “a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin is not sufficient to prevent men from writing bad 
English,” (pp. 92, 151); but if the mind of our author had been 
embellished by the treasures of the ancients, he might have 
avoided numerous errors which are scattered throughout his 
book; he would have required no apology for declining to fester 
his pupil “ with a philological examination into thé origin and 
properties of words,” (p- 135); he would have been at no loss for 
the meaning of the phrase “ called getting a thing by heart; nor 
would he have been reduced to the necessity of asking why, in- 
Stead of and, “you often see people put &, which is no more than 
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the obvious union of E & 7, the Latin word et, being equivalent 
to our end. 

So much stress is laid upon errors which he thinks he has dis- 
covered in the writings of Johnson and Watts, that superficial 
readers will deem these eminent writers far inferior to Mr. Cob- 
bett. Men of great minds, abstracted in speculation, often ne- 
glect minute matters. They rarely pause to measure a sentence 
by the rules of grammar, and it remains for more humble pens 
to perform what has been attempted in the present instance 
by Mr. C. This species of criticism neither augments nor dimi- 
nishes the reputation of the writer, excepting in the opinions of 
weak and uninformed men. We do not mean to accuse our au- 
thor of imitating the valour of a redoubtable pedagogue of this 
city who conceals his system, lest he should blazon his own igno- 
rance, and barks at the heels of some of the learned Thebans 
1c here in Athens, to the vast amusement of the printers’ devils, 
and the edification of his form-boys. We wish only to caution 
young readers not to slight the imperishable pages of these illus- 
trious writers, because they may be tarnished by some trifling 
blemishes, nor to be seduced into a belief that they will write 
more incorrectly if they should be deeply skilled in Latin and 
Greek.” (p. 154.) 

Mr. Cobbett has produced a useful book. He exhibits, with 
much plainness, his views of the grammatical principles of the 
English language, and has happily avoided many of those servile 
imitations of the Latin language which are daily taught in our 
schools, at a great expense of money, labour, and time, without 


the least advantage to the pupil. In the following language we 
cordially acquiesce: 


4257. Why should we perplex ourselves with a multitude of artificial 
distinctions, which cannot, by any possibility, be of any use in practice? 
These distinctions have been introduced from this cause: those who 
have written English grammars have ‘been taught Latin, and, either 
unable to devest themselves of their Latin rules, or unwilling to treat with 
simplicity that, which, if made somewhat of a mystery, would make them 
appear more learned than the mass of people; they have endeavoured to 
make our simple language turn and twist itself, so as to become as come 
plex in its principles as the Latin language is.” p. 134. 
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All this is true, and our only regret is, that a man who thinks 
so justly, is himself too much an imitator, and has not abandoned 
many things which we find in this Grammar. 

The work consists of letters, in which the epistolary style and 
manner are properly supported. It has been termed, by the author, 


a Grammar, as we — menor opinion that ver- 
bal rules ought not to be com to memory. He gives this 
advice to his son: 


“N ever attempt to get by rote any part of your instruction. Whoever 
falls into that practice, soon begins toesteem the powers of memory higher 
than those of reason; and the former are despicable indeed when compared 


to the latter.“ p. 73. 


This is partly correct. It is.a great error in modern education, 
when teachers satisfy themselves with making their appeal to the 
memory of their pupil, instead of making him comprehend what 
they wish him to learn. To compel children to commit to memo- 
ry large portions of rhetoric, geography, natural history, and 
other branches of science, is a great saving of labour to the in- 
structor, and such exercises are admirably calculated for those rì- 
diculous parades called public examinations; but they are a cruel 
mockery of the children, and a gross fraud upon their parents. A 
deliberate conviction is not more wide from courteous affirmation, 
than real knowledge is from such hollow but specious instruc- 
tion; for they who are competent to the important task of educa- 
tion, ought to form the understanding as well as embellish the me- 
mory. As grammar is usually taught at a very early period, the 
rules should then be impressed upon the mind, and the pupil 
wiil, perhaps, never forget them. At more advanced age, it is 
learned, chiefly, by the exercise of the reason, in the manner re- 
commended by Mr. Cobbett, and he himself appears to be an ex- 
ample of what he inculcates upon others. Few, however, are gift- 
ed with his extraordinary powers, and therefore his success must 
not be drawn into precedent. He is himself a proof that the expe- 
rience of a long series of years, employed jn the art of composing, 
and a very acute attention to the laws of grammatical construction, 
cannot entirely retrieve the defects of an imperfect education 
His style is very inferior to that of either of the three writers from 
whose works he has selected instances of erroneous construc- 
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tion. This assertion we shall fortify by a few instances of the 
careless, feeble, and vulgar writing with which these pages 
abound. „But, now,” says Mr. C., “let me stop a little to guard 
you against a puzzle,” (p. 118;) «if we said this, there would be 
no puzzling; “a little puzzled here,” (p. 20.) This paltry word 
occurs perpetually; it is used no less than four times in the page 
last quoted. We proceed to other citations: “ look back at the 
explanations abo the persons in the etymology,” (p, 48;) “ con- 
sistency is the main thing to keen in view, (p. 126;) “ when the 
pronouns thou and you are put after the verb, (p. 53,). “ they are 
relatives, and they frequently stand as the representative(s) of 
that which,” &c. (p. 40;) “ remarks to be made by-and-by,” (p. 
117;) “come to a stand,” (p. 91.) These qaotations might be 
multiplied; but a sufficient number has been made to show that 
the style of this writer on grammar is not so chaste as that of or- 
dinary conversation in the better circles. 

From the grammarian’s sovereign contempt for what is called 
liberal or learned education, it requires very little discernment to 
deduce the inference, that we are to expect neither logical defini- 
tion nor correct expositions of words. His aim is, generally, 
without defining terms, to make his meaning clear by examples; 
and notwithstanding the very strange topics of these illustra- 
tions, on which we shall presently remark, he is often suc- 
cessful, at least so far to make Aimse/f understood. Gram- 
mar,” he says, “teaches us how to make use of words,” (pp. 
9, 13;) yet orthography is made a branch, or part“ of gram- 
mar, and as it is “a word made up of two Greek words, which 
mean word-making, or spelling,” we suppose he alludes to 
epbos, rectus, & ;ypape, scribo—é SO, orthography means neither 
more nor less, than the very humble business of putting letters 
together properly, so that they shall form words.” How the 
« word-making” should be a “ branch” of “ business” or “ part“ 
of grammar, and grammar, at the same time, teach no more than 
how to make use of words” is not easily perceived. But “ ortho- 
graphy is so very childish a concern, that” our grammarian 
will not appear to suppose it necessary” for him “ to dwell up- 
on it,” (p. 15,) and therefore we are to presume that the Hloug n- 
boys and sailors, for whom the book was chiefly intended, are suf- 
ficiently initiated in this branch, although our author does conde- 
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scend to observe, in another place, (p. 54,) that “ there are some 
litde irregularities” which must be very well attended to, be- 
cause a want of attention to them leads to very great errors, even 
as to shelling.” 

It is very evident, it we may judge from the Letters themselves, 
that the author intended to treat only, or chiefly, of Etymology 
and Syntax, but it was a gross error to say that these parts em- 
brace the whole system of grammar. 

“ Etymology.’ he observes, “ is a word which has been formed 
out of two Greek words; and it means the pedigree, or relation- 
ship of words, (p. 16.) The two words to which he alludes are 
unos, verus, and es, verbum. As he despises Greek, he is not 
aware of his blunders in etymology, nor should his ignorance be 
exposed here, if we did not flatter ourselves that the notice of 
them n. glu have some weight in favour of that species of learn- 
ing which he endeavours to ridicule. 

It has been usual, in modern times, to particularize adjectives, 
as expressing qualities; that is, such as are concrete. But Mr. 


Cobbett has discovered, that “ there are many words, which are 


: adjectives, which have, nothing to do with the quality of the nouns 
to which they are fut. Good and dad express qualities, but long 
and short are adjectives,” (p. 22.) Some difficulty arises bere 
from the use of the word quality in the singular, with the article 
the before it, which article, we are told, very properly, in another 
part of the book, “determines the particular object of which we 
speak.” (p. 27.) If he means by “ the quality,” as we suppose he 
does, “ any quality” of “ the nouns to which they are put, then 
his position is, that Jong and short do not express qualities of the 
things which are long or short. Quality, in Latin gualitas, comes 
from gualis, which word signifies such as. Whatever conduces to 
render any thing such as it is, must be admitted to be a quality of 
that thing. Thus, to be long or short must be a quality of that 
which is rendered euch as it is by length or shortness. Dimension 
and duration, according to this writer, are not qualities, and yet 
they signify bulk, extent, capacity, and power of continuance. If 


this author had been educated in one of those seats of learning 


which he affects to despise, he would have known that a quality 
means, that in any thing which can produce an idea in our mind, 
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and he would have escaped one more blunder. While he exer- 
cises his good señse in retrenching what is useless, he is general- 
ly successful; but he rarely turns a single step from the beaten 
path, without discovering his defect in that liberal education which 
he contemns. “ Verbs,” he says, “ are—a sort of words, the use 
of which is to express the actions, the movemerts, and the state 
or manner of being, of all creatures and things, whether animate 
ar inanimate.” (p. 23.) This atheistical definition will include a 
multitude of nouns, and is therefore good for nothing. A ee. 
ing, or writing against “ borough tyrants,” an imprisonment, a 
Aiglt, and a banishment, all belong to “ a sort of words, the use 
of which is to express the actions, the movements, or the state or 
manner of being of creatures which are animate,” as Mr. Cob- 
bett well knows, and, consequently, by his definition, they are 
verbs. 

It might have been expected that a grammarian, who censures 
so severely the servile herd of imitators of Latin Grammars, 
would have been very cautious not to be included in the list; but 
with all his boldness, he seems sometimes to lose confidence in 
himself, and to follow them. “ Of late” he denominates an adverb, 
(p- 24% though two distinct words, one of which is a preposition. 
In the same manner, “ to march is a verb; “ the little word 70 
makes, in fact, a part of the verb.” (pp. 49, 50.) The reason plain- 
ly is, because the prepositions of and fo, joined with these words, 
are translations of single words in other languages. The same 
ignoble imitation of other languages, with respect to prepositions, 
he must have deemed necessary to preserve uniformity; “ they 
are in most cases placed before nouns and pronouns.” (p. 24.) 
They are also placed before verbs and adverbs; these are describ- 
ed by Mr. Cobbett as words, and not as combinations of verbs; as 
certainly therefore as of and late are distinct words, they do not 
constitute one adverb. So, according to this Grammar, “ of the 
afiples,” (p. 133) must be received as one word in the possessive 
case; yet from the same book we learn, that a preposition is a 
word, an article is a word, and a noun is a word; also that / is a 
preposition, the is an article, and affles is a noun! But of the afp- 
filee is expressed by one Latin word, fomorum, and therefore the 
phrase of the anhles, common sense to the contrary notwithstand- 
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ing, constitutes one word: moreover, they are one case, yet if case 
be the state or situation, (p. 33) of a noun, and a noun be a word, 
of the annles cannot be a case of a noun. 

The author has found an it, which he supposes to have been 
misapplied in a charge of a Doc ron of Divinity to a senior class 
in this city. The gentleman in question is an old friend and cor- 
respondent, and even baptized some of the children of Mr. Cob- 
bett, as we learn from this work; but even these circumstances 
will not screen him from criticism. He is arraigned by name, 
and coupled with Lindley Murray, who republished the ruinous 
it. This formidable attack on the learning of our city is prefaced 
with the following assertion: “ the word it is the greatest troudler 
that I know of in language, (p. 102;) and the author adds, “ when 
J see many its ina page I always tremble for the writer,“ (p. 104.) 
Mr. Cobbett thinks that this terrible pronoun does not always 
stand for a noun, but for “a state of things or circumstances,” or 
“ the cause of something produced, (p. 38;) or, “ for a state of be- 
ing,” (p. 102.) Let us take one of his instances:—“ it froze bard 
last night, and i¢ was so cold that i¢ was with difficulty the travel- 
ler kept on his journey. Now what was it,“ our grammarian 
asks, “that froze so hard? Not the frost, because frost is the ef- 
fect, and not the cause of freezing. We cannot say it was the 
weather that froze; because the freezing constituted in part the 
weather itself. No. The pronoun it stands, in this place, for etate 
of things, or circumstances.” So far Mr. Cobbett; and if he be in 
the right, the sense of the passage will be safe if we should sub- 
stitute for it, that which it signifies, and the passage will stand 
thus: the state of, things froze hard last night, and the state of 
things was so cold, that the state of things was with great dif- 
ficulty that the travellers kept on their journey. If this learned 
grammarian could really find a Doctor of Divinity vending such 
nonsense, there might be some ground for his railing against Ip 
beral institutions and learned instructors. 

As Mr. Cobbett, with all his opposition to the corruptions of a 
monarchy, is strenuously devoted to that form of government, so 
with all his apparent contempt for Latin and Greek, he still wishes 
to take from those languages many things which have nothing to do 
with our own. A subjunctive mode should no more exist in the 
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English grammars, than a fifth wheel be given toa wagon. Yet 
he is afraid to omit what his judgment seems to have condemned; 
“observe, however,” he says, “ that in our language there is no 
great use in the distinction of modes,” (p. 50.) „ Grammarians, 
generally, make a present and a past time under the subjunctive 
mode, but the truth is, that any of the signs may apply to the pre- 
sent, past, or future of that mode, (p. 53.) He should rather 
have said, the truth is, that the words here called signe, placed 
with the infinitives or participles of verbs, constitute all the vari- 
ous combinations found in English grammars under the exam- 
ples of subjunctive and potential modes. But we acquit him of 
any predilection for the potential mode, and must do him the jus- 
tice to give his own elegant language on that subject: All the 
fuss, which grammarians have made about the potential mode 
and other fanciful distinctions of the kind, only serve to puzzle 
and perplex the learner.” (p. 145.) 

We should give a very imperfect account of these grammatical 
epistles, if we were to omit the author’s views of signs. These, he 
informs us, are “ little wards—which we'use with the verbs instead 
of varying the form of the verbs themselves.“ (p. 49.) Thus the 
“ word to is, of itself, a preposition; but as prefixed to verbs, it is 
merely a sign of the infinitive mode.” (p. 50.) Sometimes he 
loses the idea of a sign, and good senst makes him confess that 
“the word let“ is a verb—* in the present tense—and in the 
imperative mode,” (p. 63,) when used as an auxiliary, as, “ det 
me go, which he honestly explains by “ leave me to go.“ But 
after all, go, in let me go, is classed by him in the imperative in- 
stead of the infinitive mode, and supposed to coalesce with let in 
one word, though divided by the pronoun me. This is in direct 
contradiction to the genius of our language, and to the experi- 
ence of every one, that a command is directed only in the second 
person. 

The verb do he degrades also from its own character. This 
is not done, however, without some hesitation; for, he says, “ it 
seems to denote the time of the principal verb, (p. 64;) yet he ac - 
knowledges that “ it does a great deal more than merely expres 
time.” (ib.) 

The verbs to have and to be, he denominates “the two great 
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auxiliaries,” (p. 64.) Have he pronounces “ absolutely necessary 
in forming, what are called, the compound times of other verbs,” 
(p. 64;) yet he is compelled to say, in another place, (p. 53,) that 
they “ can only serve to fill up a book, for all these consist 
merely in the introduction and use of the verb zo kave in its va- 
tious parts.” With respect to the verbs to have and to be, used 
“as auxiliaries to other principal verbs,“ we find the same ac- 
knowledgment, that “they retain, upon all occasions, their full 
meaning of fossession in the one case, and of existence in the 
other, (p. 65.) | 
Mr. Cobbett very properly omits a passive voice. denies the 
existence of impersonal verbs in the English language, and re- 
jects all the factitious tenses except one, the future. Whilst we 
regret that we are obliged to record his admission that may, might, 
can, could, will, would, shall, should, and must, are signs, it is but 
justice to the author to state his opinion, that all these “ have, 
originally, been verbs, (p. 68;) and that wou/d is, certainly, the 
past tense and passive participle” (p. ib.) of the verb will. His 
admissicns, with respect to compound tenses, ought to have ope- 
rated equally to the exclusion of a future tense, which is a 
stranger to our language. But he has taken a middle course; he 
has accommodated his grammar to both schemes, and whilst he 
justly censures the imitators of other languages, he is himself, in 
many instances, obnoxious to the same objection. Thus he gives 
to every personal pronoun a possessive case, and plunges himself 
into inextricable difficulties. ‘The pronouns mine, thine, theirs, 
yours, hers, his, stand frequently by themselves, that is to Say, are 
not followed by any noun. But then, the noun is understood. 
This is here. That is to say, is her property, her hat, or whatever 
clse. No difficulty can arise in the case of these words.” (p. 100.) 
Thus this grammarian, whose boldness enables him to despise a 
classical education, discovers no difficulty here: yet it appears 
strange that he did not perceive, that if in the sentence, this is 
hers, the noun nat be understood, as he asserts, it might be sup- 
plied without affecting the sense. Then it would be, ais is hers 
hat. If hers be a possessive case, hat may be put with it; but Aere 
is substituted both for the person and the property, and equally 
excludes them both. 

We cannot conclude these desultory strictures without a few 
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observations upon the singular manner which the author has 
adopted of making his examples a medium for the expression of 
his political feelings. We should be disgusted by them, if we 
could avoid laughing. ‘The great evil is the borough-debt.”— 
“ Sidmouth, with Oliver the spy, have brought Brandreth to the 
block.“ “ The Doctor did not say, myself, than whom few men 
have been found more base, having, in my Dictionary, described 
a pensioner as a slave of state, and having afterwards myself be- 
come a pensioner.’ ”* 

Examples in illustration of grammatical principles, should be 
couched in the most familiar and perspicuous language, and it ts 
possible that the author’s son, to whom these letters are address- 
ed, may have obtained such an acquaintance with the vocabulary 
of the Palace Yard, as to comprehend this vulgar jargon. But we 
are told in the title page, that this book was “ intended—more es- 
pecially, for the use of soldiers, sailors, apprentices, and plough- 
boys,” and we may add, from the circumstances, that it is first 
printed and published in New York, and the copy-right secured 
according to the laws of the United States, it must have been de- 
signed for the edification of the youth of our own country. Now, 
we beg leave to ask how many persons of this description will un- 
derstand such examples as these? „The gang of borough-tyrants 
is cruel, and also notoriously as ignorant as brutes.” (page 126.) 
—‘ The borough-tyrants, generally speaking, are great fools, as 
well as rogues.” (page 130.)—“ Mr. Speaker, I do not {cel so 
well satisfied, as I should have done, if the right honourable gen- 
tleman had explained the matter more fully. You constantly hear 
talk like this among the babblers whem corruption makes law- 
givers.” (page 140.) To the ears of our young republicans, this 
babbling is much more perplexing than the word done, to which 
Mr. Cobbett objects. Without intending any ill-natured reflection,. 
we cannot but remark that the author's fortunate escape from 
England, seems scarcely to be realiscd in this land of liberty; for-. 
mer scenes still haunt his imagination, and in the rear of a harm- 
less front of nouns and verbs, we beholda dreadful array of mons- 
ters, tyrants, dungeons, ministers, irons, axes, blood, mob, parli- 


* Dr. Johnson is meant in this passage. ‘ One reason why the moralist 
did not utter this defamation, may have arisen from his strict regard for 
veracity. 
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ament, rabble, house of commons, regiment, court of King's 
Bench, den of thieves, etc. ete. Whether the following elucida- 
tion be intended for America or England, ‘can be divined only 
from the circumstance that the author is all along dreaming that 
le is still in the midst of his former associates: “ As the curse of 
the country is the profligacy, the rapacity, the corruption of the 
law-makers, the base subserviency of the administrators of the 
law, and the frauds of the makers of paper money.“ (page 129.) 
In this incessant reiteration of unmeaning sounds, Mr. Cobbett 
forcibly reminds us of the French parrot, which being frightened 
out of its senses during an engagement at sea, passed the remain- 
der of its life in dodging ite head, and imitating the sound of the 
cannon, in a mournful cry of poum! poum! poum!” 

But we do not mean to decry Mr. Cobbett’s book; on the con- 
trary, we think that it is a performance which may be useful to 
those who arc too far advanced in life to submit to the labour of 
committing rules to memory, and it will also be found worthy of 
the attention of men of liberal education, who will derive no small 
share of amusement from the tremendous denunciations which 
are hurled against them, like so many harmless javelins. It is 
improperly denominated a Grammar, being entirely unfit for 
schools, not intended to be committed to memory, almost desti- 
tute of definitions, and inaccurate in most of those which are giv- 
en, and wholly deficient in many of the radical principles of gram- 
mar. Yet with all these serious imperfections, it is calculated, as far 
as it goes, to give a more just view, and a more correct knowledge 
of the English language than any of the numerous grammars 
which have pursued the scheme of Dr. Lowth. Of these not one 
of them, in our opinion, has essentially improved upon the learned 
prelate, who is himself very distant from perfection. It isin vain to 
expect from men who provide their daily subsistence by teach- 
ing, that they will retrench all that is foreign to our language, or 
reduce its grammar to that simplicity which belongs to it. Such 
a service can only be performed by men whosese interests would 
not be threatened by a reformation; by men of acute, active, and 
original minds. Mr. Cobbett is entitled to the thanks of the pub- 
lic for bo.dly releasing us from much that was useless; although 
he has left much to be accomplished. -Fi 


* Sec this fact related in the Port Folio for May, 1818, page 36:3. 
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It is astonishing what speculations 
are going on in lands, &c. A sale of 
284 lots of lands ha s been made in 
Florence, Alabama territory, for 
226,411 dollars, and the average 
price was nearly 800. dollars for 
half an acre of woods. 


On the 10th of August a great 
shooting match took place at Mil- 
ledgeville (Georgia) for a bet of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, which conti- 
nued three days. It commenced near 
the boundary line between Baldwin 
and Jones counties. The challenge 
wasgiven by Mr. Reed, of Milledge- 
ville, that he, with two others, 
would shoot against any three in 
Jones county, the rub in 61, one 
hundred yards. The words were no 
sooner said than he was, in a spirit- 
ed manner, taken up by James K. 
T. Walton, of Clinton. After depo- 
siting the money, they fixed on the 
day abovementioned. The three 
from Baldwin were Messrs. Reed, 


Patton, and Wooton; and those from - 


Jones were Messrs. Mitchell, Wea- 
, thers, and Feagin, all respectable 
citizens, who, together with a vast 
concourse of friends on both sides, 
met punctually at the time and place 
appointed. They accordingly com- 
menced: Weathere against Patton, 
Mitchill against Wooton, and Fea- 
gin against Reed. For the first two 
days they all performed wonders, 
they having struck the cross almost 
every shot; the third day the Clinto- 
nians seemed to be gaining ground, 
which was supposed to be a finesse 
of the Baldwin party, in order to di- 
vert the Clintonians; but it proved 
quite the reverse, for the Clintonians 
continued battering the cross every 
shot until the whole number were 
fired. On counting the shot, it was 
given up by the managers in favour 
of the Clintonians: Mitchill having 
16 shot ahead of Wooton, Weathers 
10 ahead of Patton, and Feagin 3 
ahead of Reed. The Clintonians, 
after getting the better of the Bald- 
win party (who have been consider- 
ed, and justly merited, the name of 
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first rate rifle shooters), CHALLENGE 
THE WORLD! | 


House of Commons.—The follow- 
ing are some of the old standing 
orders of the House of Commons; 
they serve to give us a few features 
of the portraits of our ancestors: 

1641.—Ordered, That all the 
members who shall come to the 
house after eight o’clook, shall pay 
one shilling; and that if any mem- 
ber shall forbear to come for the 
whole day, he shall pay five shil- 
lings. 

1642.—Ordered, That whosoever 
shall not be at prayers every morn- 
ing, shall pay one shilling to the 


poor. 
1647.—Ordered, That as soon as 
the clock strikes 12, Mr. Speaker 
do go out of the chair, and the house 
shall rise: and that in going forth, 
no member shall stir until Mr. 
Speaker go before; and then aH the 
rest shall follow. Whosoever shall 
go out of the house before Mr. 
Speaker, shall forfeit ten shillings; 
but then the reporters may go first. 
Ondered, That while any stranger 
is in the house, no member to stir 
out of his place, or speak unto an- 
other; and if any member shall whis- 
per, or cross the house, or read any 
printed book in the house, he shall 
pay one shilling into the poor’s box. 
1692.—That no member do ac- 
cept of any entertainment at any 
public house, for the carrying on 
any matter under the consideration 
of the house; and that the offer of 
any money, or any gratuity, to any 
member, for any matters transact- 
ed in the house, shall be deemed a 
high crime and misdemeanor. 
Ordcred, That no member ought 
to receive or give any visit to dy 
foreign agent or ambassador, with- 
out the consent of the house. 


Equal to English Wonders.—A 
long account is given in a Virginia 
paper of a pair of twin sisters in that 
state, who, when in different rooms, 
have the same thoughts, make the 
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same remarks, and reply in the 
same words to the same questions. 
They are about 21 years ofage, and 
so much alike, that it is difficult to 
distinguish one from the other. 
When one is sick the other is—what 
one dislikes the other dislikes— 
what pleases one, pleases the other 
—an injury done to one is received 
in the same way by the other. Each 
has had three teeth extracted for 
the tooth-ache, and all the same 
teeth. Each has now one decayed 
tooth, and it is the same with each. 
The parents had six children at 
three births; one died in infancy, 
and its twin is now living, a dwarf, 
at 30 years of age. 


Specimen of Western Rhetoric.— 
Every now and then we meet in the 
western papers with an address 
from some illiterate. would-be 
statesman, offering himself to the 
people as a candidate for office. 
Sometimes the candidate is accused 
of having his address written for 
him; but in this instance, we are 
confident no such suspicion will be 
entertained, for it beats all hollow 


any thing of the kind we ever came 


acrose—we will not except the un- 
imaginable speech of Mr. Channing 
in the Connecticut legislature, or 
the sublime and beautiful perform- 
ance of ’squire M‘Bane of Indiana, 
published a few days since. The 
following is copied from the Ken- 
tucky Luminary. VM. F. Ev. Post. 
“Permit me, fellow citizens of 
Madison county, to thank you for 
the honour you have bestowed upon 
me formerly, and at the same time 
to let you know that my principle 
and sentiment upon our government 
are as they then were; of which you 
were then acquainted. Therefore 
(big foolas I am) it emboldens me 
to say, thatif you will make me 
your senator, at our next election, 
I will represent you or resign; for 
was you to elect me, it would be- 
come my duty to ascertain, and your 
duty to give me all matter you 
will'd me to do, and whatever mat- 
ter I obtained from you, if I did not 
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do it, when in my pewer, sutely 1 
would not represent you, for we al 
‘know that the people have the pow 
er of governing by their represen 
tatives; therefore the people are th 
sovereign, and the representativ: 
the serving man, and in my vier 
ought to be as desirous to know an 
to do his constituents’ will, as to b 
elected; for a majority ought t 
rule. For how heavenly our const: 
tution doth “declare that all pow 
er is inherent in the people, and al 
free governments are founded o 
their authority, and instituted fo 
their safety and happiness; for th 
advancement of these ends, the 
have at all times an unalienable an 
indefeasible right to alter, reſoru 
or abolish their government in suc 
a manner as they may think pr 
per.“ And may the people for ev. 
exercise their authority, and nevi 
lose one jot of their power of gover 
ing, is the sincere prayer of 

Your friend and very humble se 


vant, 
DANIEL MILLER. 


The following words, with the 
significations, are extracted from 
vocabulary of provincialisms in t 
county of Somerset, in Englar 
they remind us of many New-Eu 

' land expressions; many of them z 
identically the same as our own vu 
garisms. 

Crips, adj. Crisp. A common co 
ruption; we bave claps for cha 
hape for hasp; and numerous othe 

Clear, adv. Completely—as, 
got clear through, clear out, &c. 

Comical, adj. Add—siagalar. 

Drowth, s. Dryness, drought. 

Fags. inter. Truly, indeed. 

Heft,s. Weight. 

Hearum skearam, adj. Wiip— 
regular. 

Hitch, v. To hang ap as o 
hook, to affix temporarily. We 
quently say, Hitch up your he 
while you stay: to a lady. T 
care or the brambles will hitc! 
your clothes.“ 

Kit,s. A tribe, collection 
gang: as, the whole it of them. 


; a 
ig OF 
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. May-be, adv. Used instead of 
perhaps. 
Pip,s. An apple or pear seed; 


but it is not applied to 
minute seeds. 

Scrunch, or crunch, v. We know 
nat any synonym for this word. 


globular or 


Crushing with a kind of noise, is the 


idea implied by it. A person 
scrunches or crunches an apple, if he 
make a noise by eating it. Southey 
has used the word in Thalaba: 

« No sound but the wild, wild wind, 
And the snow crunching under his 


feet.” . 
Spry, v. To become chapped 
with cold. (In New-England it in- 


dicates activity, quickness.) 
Swop, v. To exchange one thing 


ſor another, to barter. 


To-de, s. Bustle, confusion. 
Whap, s. A heavy blow. 


Testimony Rerpect.— The late 
Mr. James B. Thompson, was for 
nearly three years a member of the 
common council of this city, during 
the whole of which period his intelli- 
gence and zeal in the service of the 
public were eminently conspicuous. 
At a meeting of that body held short- 
ly after his death, the following re- 
solution was introduced in a very 
feeling manner by a member, and 
unanimously adopted. 

Whereas we have been deprived 
by death of our late fellow member, 
James B. Thompson, who was en- 
deared tous in an uncommon de- 
gree; as well by his exemplary vir- 
tues in private life, as by his use- 
fulnes as a member of society: and 
as it is but just to his memory, and 
not inconsistent with submission to 
the inflictions of Providence, public- 
Jy to express our regret: 

Therefore be it resolved, by the 
the common council of the city of 
Philadelphia, that they do sincerely 
lament the death of the late James 
B. Thompson, and that they deeply 


ee feel that in him. society has lost a 


ye! 


member equally distinguished by 
the brightness of his domestic vir- 


y tues, and by his unremitting assidu- 


ad 
ø 


ity in the service of the public. 
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Captain Symmes again.—Captain 
Symmes’ theory of the earth is not 
so quite so novel as is generally 


thought: the idea of the globe being 


hollow at the poles was suggested 

many years since. In a work pub- 

lished in Paris by an anonymous 

writer, called New conjectures on 

the Globe of the Earth,” the author 

asserts, ‘* that in examining the in- 

ternal parts of the globe, it is not 

possible to doubt, but it is a compo- 

sition of several beds of slime ar- 

ranged upon each other by the wa- 
ters of the rivers, and consisting of 
the substances which they contain, 

and which these rivers carry off 
from the rising grounds, in order to 
deposite them on theif banks, or in 
the bottom of the sea, to which they 
run; that the globe of the earth was 
originally formed of a flat crust, 
composed of these depositions; that 
this crust heing very thin (only two 
thousand three hundred and eighty 
fathoms thick) includes a very sub- 
tle air, is supported by the weight of 
a double atmosphere which sur- 
rounds it; that this equilibrium hav- 
ing ceased at the time of the deluge, 
this crust was broken and scattered; 
that its wrecks floated in the sea, as 
the clouds do in the air, and were 
heaped on each other, and in cer- 
tain parts so accumulated as to form 
certain prominences; that our moun- 
tains proceeded from this; that by 
this substraction from the crust of 
the earth, of the pieces by which the 
mountains were then formed, there 
remained vacuities in this crust two 
or three, hundred leagues in diame- 
ter; that it is by means of these 
apertures that the seas of both sur- 
faces of this crust, at present com- 
municate with each other, that these 
seas enter by the poles iuto the ca- 
vity of the globe, and turning round 
this cavity ina spiral line, they come 
out between the tropics, and causes 
the flux and reflux of the sea, which 
are more sensible in one part than 
another, according to the position 
and largeness of the passages 
through which these seas enter or 
come out. 


472 POETRY. 
For the Port Folio. She gives me bliss—can yeu do mont: 
never gave ye sach a treasure! 
TO Hm —, Be wisdom yours—I'll not de > 
l Be folly mine—and all 
(Slightly altered from Moore.) Ah! what were life, of Folly reft? 


a So Ellen turns her back on me,” 

Thou walking monument! for thee; 

i ve-stone scribbled, 
Wita vanjty bedaub u, befribbl 


That underneath eorruptions lie, 
Within thy heart’s contagious tomb, 
As in a cometery's t 


And ail the worms of black refleetion! 
And chou art Elien’s dear eleet, 
And thou hast now the lovely maid, 
And I must bear repulse, negleet, 
And I mast all my anguish hile: 
While thou for ever Hinger'st nigh, 


Scowling, mattering, toning, mumming, 
u 


Like some sharp, busy, Ys 


About a twinkling taper humming.” ‘ 


TO CHEERFULNESS. 


The hunter on the mountain's brow, 
The rosy youth from study free, 
Ne’er breath’d, O Cheerfulness! a vow 
More fond, than 1 have breath d to thee. 
Jet sometimes, if in lonely hour 
I leave thy loved, enchanting bower, 
By glooms of wa fancy driven; 
from thee turn my languid eyes, 
Nor longer deem thy pleasures wise, 
Oh! be my suffering heart forgiven. 


Not always can the varying mind 
Bear to thy shrine an homage true; 
Some chains mysterious seem to bind 
Some cullen sorcery to subdue: 
Nor always can the heart be gay, 
Nor blest the morning as to-day 


And musing thoughts will sadness bring: 


Can time so near me hourly fiy, 
Nor 1 his passing form desery 
Nor ever hear his rustling wing? 


Fen now I feel with vain regret, 

How soon these happy days must end; 
Already scems my san to set, 

I mark the shades of eve descend; 

The visto catch, where sorrow gray 
And weary pain are on their way; 

B with startied glance I see 
The billows dark, the fated shore, 
The forms that sink and rise no more, 

The ag? of eternity. 

* 


FOLLY. 


Away, ye grave—I war declare, 
For I the praise of Folly sing; 

She gives my looks their careless air, 
She gives my thoughts eternal wing; 


Aw which no kind sun could warm, 
atcha Reason lett; 
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What charms in o ball, or A 
hat charms in opera, ball, or play 


happy creature, 
If all were wire and none were blind, 
And Folly never succoured nature. 


For once be wise, ye grave ones bear, 
Why necd I more my theme pursee, 
a aan en fools appear, 
me smilesbe pardoned too; 
Wisdom you love—end so do I— 
Am no derider— 


no no despiser, 
But 1 of fuols the graves ones fy, 
And think the merry fools the wher, 


INSCRIPTION. 


Farewell, farewell, thou neisy town, 
Then ene of : glare, 


How splendid evenings close! 
How sad thy joys to me! 

Thy hollow thy rival shows, 
And all thy misery. 


But welcome to my longing eyes 
Dear objeets ever new; 

My rural cot, yon varying skies, 

reams, woods, and mountains blue! 

With these my humble spirit finds 
Health, liberty, and rest; 

The silent joys of simple minds, 
And leisure to be blest. 
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